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WE have received the following articles, which shall be inserted (if possible) in the course 
of the winter :—Remarks on ’s Essay on the Language and Poetry of the Pro. 
vencals—Anecdotes of the t of Persia—‘‘ An Elder,” (we shall be happy to 
hear from this - nads at in subjects of a less limited interest)—On the Works 
of the Duchess of Meneedin-laeiliaee on Training—Review of Surtees’s His- 
tory of Durham—Letter on Leith, by a Young Dantzicker—Account of Donald 
Bane’s Art of Defence—Memoirs of Thomas Purdie—The Dyvot-Flaughter, a Pas- 
toral Poet's Midnight Dream—A Godlye Ballade, shewinge forthe the sudden and 
wonderful conversion of the Edin Reviewers—Parallel between Hugh Peters and a 
Modern Fashionable Clergyman—aA Poetical Epistle from Aix-la-Chapelle, by William 
Wastle, Esq.—Observations on the Revolt of Islam, a Poem, by Percy Bysshe Shelly— 
On Canova’s Head of Helen—On Chantry’s Statues of Lord Melville and President Blair 
ro Liber Studiorum—On Puppet Shows—Two Epistles, in Verse, to Thomas 
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The  Biegia sopra la Morte fiebilissima del Marchese Ottone” is deferred till we have 
leisure to inquire, accurately, whether the fatal event it deplores has really taken place. 
We are induced to be the more careful in this matter, because we received last week a 
very sorrowful ditty (to the tune of * Like Leviathans afloat”) upon the death of one of 
our most valued C dents, which we were just sending off to the Printer, when we 
observed the supposed Naufragé brushing along the pavée, “‘ tres audacieusement.” 
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AN ACCOUNT OF ACBER II. THE PRESENT GREAT MOGUL, OR EMPEROR OF 
DELHI, WITH THE MODERN HISTORY OF THAT CIT¥ TO A RECENT DATE. 


A micury dynasty, which long filled 
the chief place in the history of India, 
has gradually disappeared from its an- 
nals; and although still possessing 
both, by many is not known to have 
either a local habitation or a name. 
It may consequently be supposed that 
some account of the existing sovefeign 
of Delhi, of his ancient capital, and of 
the political relations in which he 
stands towards the British govern- 
ment, will not be unacceptable or des- 
titute of interest, now that the cessa- 
tion of European warfare has restored 
to India that portion of attention to 
which it was always entitled, but which 
has been for many years suspended by 
the vital importance of the tremendous 
conflict, at length brought to so happy 
aconclusion. As introductory to the 
subject, it will be necessary to give a 
brief sketch of the long, eventful, and 
disastrous reign of the present prince's 
father and predecessor, Shah Allum 
the Second. 

This monarch ascended the throne 
in 1761, and commenced his reign by 
an unprovoked and ill-conducted at- 
tack on the British possessions in 
Bengal, then recently acquired ; but 
being baffled and repulsed by the 
Company’s troops, and foreseeing that 
he was more likely to benefit by their 
friendship than hostility, he altered 
his system of politics, and voluntaril 
surrendered himself at the Britis 
camp, without treaty, condition, or 
stipulation. On the acquisition of the 
Dewanny by Lord Clive, in 1765, a 
pension of 26 lacks of rupees was as- 
signed to him, with a considerable 
tract of fertile territory in Upper Hin- 


dostan, both of which he forfeited in 


1771, by quitting the protection of his 
benefactors, and repairing to Delhi, 
where he became a prisoner and poli- 
tical instrument in the custody of the 
Maharattas. 


quests, after the dissolution of the 
Mogul empire, had extended their 
dominions over a great part of Hin- 
dostan ; about 1770, Delhi, its an- 
cient capital, came also under their 
sway, and was governed by officers of 
their nation when Shah Allum put 
himself under their protection. Thein- 
efficiency of this protection he after- 
wards most wofully experienced ; for 
in 1788, Gholaum Kaudir the Rohil- 
lah, having, by a sudden irruption, 
made himself master of Delhi, seized 
the unfortunate emperor, and after ex- 
posing him for many weeks to every 
species of insult and degradation, in 
order to extort the disclosure of su 
posed concealed treasures, concluded by 
piercing his eyes with a dagger, so as 
completely to arp uy the sight. 
For the attainment of the same object, 
he massacred, starved to death, and 
tortured, many of the royal family and 
of the chief inhabitants of Delhi, but 
was himself soon overtaken by a retri-« 
bution ; for seme, Compas to quit 
the city by a detachment from Sindia’s 
army, he was captured during his 
flight, and expired under tortures 
exactly like those which he had so 
mercilessly inflicted. A detail of the 
atrocities committed by this wretch, 
or madman, would only create dis- 
gust; but some exposure seemed 
necessary, that the reader might 
enabled to compare the prior felicit 
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(as it has been called) of the Mogul 
em , with the oppression which, 
with equal truth, it been assert- 
ed, his descendants suffer under the 
British domination. 
Nor was the misery of his condition 
i by the transfer im Jaghire, 
which about this period took place, of 
Delhi and some adjacent territory, to 
the French officers commanding the 
corps of disciplined infantry retained 
in the service of Madhagee, and after- 
wards of his nephew, . Dowlet Row 
Sindia; for although the aged em- 
peror came successively under the os- 
tensible superintendence of M. de 
Boigne, M. Perron, and M. Drugeon, 
he effectively remained a prisoner in 
the hands of the native Maharatta 
Officers, and subjected to all their pro- 
verbial rapacity. ring 1802, when 
there were fifty-two sons and daugh- 
ters of the emperor, the monthly sti- 
d allowed to each prince of the 
imperial family did not exceed 15 
Tu per month (£21 per annum) ; 
the sums disbursed by M. Dru- 
geon, who had charge of the emperor’s 
hb, for the aggregate expenses of 
is Majesty, the royal family, de- 
pendants, and establishments, amount- 
ed to only 17,000 rupees per month, 
or £23,664 per annum, while, with an 
avarice and meanness almost unparal- 
leled, the Maharattas retained and 
converted to their own use all the 
gardens and houses, in and about the 
city, which were se gi ort 
pon this wretched pittance the 
descendants of a monarch (Aureng- 
zebe), whose revenue was under-esti- 
mated at 32 millions sterling, were 
compelled to subsist, or rather to 
starve ; for there is reason to a 
hend they were frequently destitute of 
the commonest necessaries, and certain- 
ly of all the comforts of life. But low 
as Shah Allum’s income had fallen, 
his authority had fallen still lower ; 
for his name was never brought for- 
ward but to sanction some unjust 
claim, or to legalize extortion. The 
individual placed near his person by 
the Maharattas, administered justice 
and injustice on all occasions, without 
the slightest reference to his imperial 
geet great cruelties were exercised 
i his name, for the basest purposes ; 
commerce was obstructed, or rather 


annihilated ; and the city became the 
asylum of all sorts of banditti who 
could purchase impunity. 
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Such was the desolation of this an. 
cient capital in 1803, when Lord 
Lake, having defeated the army of 
Dowlet Row Sindia, six miles trom 
Delhi, on the 11th of September, en- 
tered it next day, to the infinite joy 
of the aged emperor, whose subsequent 
conduct, however, evinced a greater 
eagerness to profit by the existing 
confusion, than any sense of gratitude 
to the brave army which had effected 
his liberation. Soon after his arrival, 
Lord Lake was informed, that a sum 
of money, amounting to six lacks of 
rupees, had been lodged in the care of 
M. Drugeon, the commandant of Del- 
hi, for the payment of his troops, of 
which sum that officer had only dis. 
bursed 60,000 rupees ; and that on the 
approach of the British army, to pre- 
vent their obtaining it, the Frenchman 
had transferred the balance to the empe- 
ror’s treasurer, Shah Nawauz Khan. 
The commander-in-chief being satis 
fied that the treasure in question was 
enemy's property, thus attempted to 
be fraudulently withheld, claimed it 
for the British forces, his Majesty, af- 
ter some deliberation, despatched the 
amount to the camp. This tardy act 
of justice was accompanied with a mes- 
sage, stating the money to be a do- 
nation from the emperor to the troops 
that had relieved him from his cap- 
tivity with the Maharattas, and pla~ 
ced him under the long-desired pro- 
tection of the British nation. 

Lord Lake received the money, and 
referred the decision of’ the question to 
the Marquis Wellesley, then governor- 
general, who, without delay, informed 
the commander-in-chief, that the sum 
being unquestionably enemy’s pro+ 
perty, its surreptitious transfer, on the 
advance of the British army, could 
not alter its nature, and that it conse- 
+ went could be accepted in no other 
light than prize-money, the legitimate 
right of the captors. The state of in- 
digence and misery to which his Ma- 
jes, the royal family and household, 

been subjected by the Maharattas, 
—the d and destitute condi- 
tion to which the imperial house of 
Timour had been reduced by Sindia’s 
officers,—and the utterly deplorable 


circumstances in which Lord Lake 
found the emperor on the surrender 

luded the possibility of 
t M. Drugeon, by a sud- 
erosity, intended so 
jate the sufferings 


of Delhi,— 
supposing 

den impulse of 
large a sum to 















1918.) - 
of Shab — pe pe are 
court ; object a ro 
it being manifestly to elude the 
claims of conquerors, 

The sum in dispute was accordingly 


distributed —— troops ; but in 
consideration of the distressed condi-~ 
tion of the old emperor, instructions 
were issued to pay into the royal trea~ 

the sum of six lacks of rupees, 
with the view of providing for the 
immediate wants of his Majesty. Ow- 
ing, however, to the pressing exigen- 
cies of the public service, funds could 
not be collected until 1807, when the 
whole amount was discharged at one 
payment. Shah Allum no longer 
survived to experience the benefit of 
this generosity, his troubles having 
eeased in December 1806: the sum 
was, in consequence, paid into the 
treasury of his successor, Acber the 
Second, to whom it was not unaccept- 
able. 


Soon after the surrender of Delhi, 
the Maharatta sway being completely 
destroyed in Upper Hindostan by a 
series of discomfitures, the Bengal go- 
vernment proceeded to make arrange- 
ments for the support of their blind 
protegé, and, as 2 commencement, re- 

to the royal family all the 
houses, gardens, and lands, of which 
they had been deprived by the Maha- 
rattas, and which, from increased 
scarcity of property, soon became of 
— value. It was also a 
a specified proportion of the ter- 
ritories in the vicinity of Delhi, situ- 
ated on the right bank of the Jumna, 
should be assigned in part of the pro- 
vision for the maintenance of the royal 
family ;—these lands to remain under 
the charge of the resident at Delhi, 
but the revenue to be collected, and 
justice to be administered, in the name 
of his Maj Shah Allum, under 
regulations to be p ted by the 
supreme government: That his Ma- 
jesty should be permitted to appoint a 
See and au inferior - to 
attend at the office of the collector, for 
the purpose of ascertaining and report- 
ing to his Majesty the amount of the 
collections, and satisfying his mind 


that no part of the revenue of the ne 
ed terri was misappropriated : 
two om of fore should be 
established, for the distribution of 
civil and criminal justice, according to 
the Mahommedan law, to the ip 
bitants of the city of Delhi and the 
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ipekeniete That no sentences 
of the criminal court, extending to the 
punishment of death, should be carried 
into exeeution without the 
sanction of his Majesty, to whem t 
proceedings in all trials of this descrip- 
tion were to be. reported; and that 
sentences of mutilation should be com- 
muted: That, te provide for the im- 
mediate wants of his Majesty and the 
royal household, the following sums 
should be paid in money from the 
treasury of the resident at Delhi: 
“~~ 
m 
Pd wb lesty, ese ena expenses, 60,000 
jaghires, = =e 10,000 
To a favourite son of his Majesty, named 
Mirza Izzit oe es! $088 
To his Majesty’s younger sons and 
daughters, oe - = __:10,000 
Tos Nawauz Khan, his Majesty’s 
treasurer, . - - o 
To Seid Rizzee Khan, British agent at his 
Majesty's court, and related to him by 
marriage, : - : : 


"Total per mensem, 90,000 
£125,280 per annum, 


To be afterwards augmented to one 
lack of rupees. per month, if the pro- 
duce of the assigned lands admitted of 
it—exclusive of all the private pro- 
perty, and of 10,000 rupees to be paid ‘ 
to his Maj on the celebration of 
certain festi 

The most urgent wants of the aged 
monarch and his family being sup- 
plied, various municipal improvements 
were effected, some of the canals were 
cleaned, the principal streets cleared 
of rubbish, and an efficient ice 
established. The punishment of mu- 
tilation was abolished in this and in 
all the territories adjacent subject to 
the British jurisdiction, and a r - 
tion was enacted, directing, that a 
person, by the Mahommedan law, was 
condemned to lose two limbs, the de- 
cree should be commuted to imprison- 
ment and hard labour for a term of 
fourteen years; and if one limb, the 
same for seven The frequent 
ich were customary 
during the Maharatta administration 
were effectually suppressed, more by 
the institution of regular courts, to 
which persons aggrieved could appeal, 
than by any extension of the penal 
code, or eer rar the 
long suspension of justice having in a 
manner compelled the inhabitants to 
take the law into their own hands, 
and to seek redress by poison and the 


2,500 


In thus protecting the person and 
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increasing the comforts of the blind 
and despised Mogul em , it was 


never intended by the British govern- 
ment to employ the royal tive 
as an instrument to establish any con- 
trol over the different states and chief- 
tains of India. An object of import- 
ance was attained by his rescue from 
the custody of the French and Maha- 
rattas, who made use of his name to 
sanction their machinations for the 
subversion of the British dominion in 
Hindostan, and retained, in the most 
— condition of poverty and in- 
t, this unhappy representative of 
the house of Timour. The most ra- 
tional course ed to be, to leave 
the king’s srr exactly in the 
state in which it was found, and to 
afford the royal family the means of 
subsistence, not merely in a style of 
comfort, but of decent splendour, not 
unsuitable to a fallen but illustrious 
race, to whose power the British nation 
had in a great ye eee 
From this period (Septem 1803 
the uillity of Delht remained rm 
i , until 1804, when Holecar, 
who was retreating from Mathura be- 
fore Lord Lake, sent his infantry, 
provided with a formidable train of 
artillery, to invest the city ; and the 
siege was accordingly commenced on 
the 7th day of that month. Owing to 
a variety of pressing exigencies in 
other quarters, the garrison was at 
this time not only too small for the de- 
fence of so immense a city (the walls of 
which, besides their great extent, were 
accessible on all sides), but extremely 
faulty in its composition, consisting 
partly of 300 Mewaties, robbers by 
ession, and of a body of irregular 
, Whose fidelity could not be re- 
lied on. The Mewaties justified their 
eharacter, by going over to the enemy 
at an — stage of the siege ; and the 
irregular horse fled on the approach of 
the enemy, and could not be prevailed 
on to impede his advance by an attack 
while on the march. The enemy, a 
few days afterwards, having opened 
their batteries, and several breaches 
being effected, as much by the con- 
cussion of the guns on the crumb- 


ling ramparts, as by their shot, an 
attempt was made to carry the place 
Sed: ak in = they were re-~ 

; and soon the were 
spiked in their batteries, wlan a 
sortie, by a detachment under Lieu~ 
tenant Rose. Finding they had mis- 
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calculated the facility of gaining the 
town, they moved off on the 15th, 
ee they had prepared three 


mines er the bastions between 
the Turkoman and Ajmeer gates, one 
of them pushed directly under the 
bastion, and ready to be loaded. In 
this manner, by the judicious arrange- 
ments of Colonels Burn and Ochter- 
lony, and the determined resistance of 
their troops, a small force was enabled 
to sustain a siege of nine days, repelled 
an assault, and defended a city ten 
miles in circumference, which had 
ever heretofore been given up on the 
first appearance of an enemy. 

The siege of his capital by a rapa« 
cious enemy was viewed by the aged 
sovereign with the characteristic apathy 
of a person whose life had been a suc 
cession of vicissitudes; nor did the 
danger to which they were exposed in 
the slightest degree animate the inha« 
bitants. Like Hudibras in the stocks, 
they seemed to think, that he that is 
down can fall no lower, and waited the 
event as indifferent spectators. Shah 
Allum also probably foresaw, that in 
whichever way it might end, his inte- 
rest in the drama would not be of long 
continuance, as his health had been 
gradually declining, and his advanced 
age sare eve all hopes of a protracted 
existence. Accordingly it came to a 
close in December 1806, when he 
finished, in his eighty-third year, a 
long and calamitous reign of forty-five 
= ; and on the same day his eldest 

egitimate son, Acber, was placed on 
the throne. In happier times Shah 
Allum might have been a beneficent 
sovereign ; but his abilities, or perhaps 
any human abilities, were unequal to 
the task of retrieving the fortunes of 
that tottering dynasty : he fell with a 
falling state, and appears neither to 
have retarded nor accelerated the im- 
petus of the descent. 

The accession of Acber the Second 
wss marked by the most unexampled 
tranquillity, the commencement of 
every prior reign having been invari- 
ably stained with bloodshed, and dis- 
tur with tumult and commotion. 
Of this prince nothing very brilliant 
was anticipated, as, during his father’s 
life, he had been for many years en- 
tirely under the guidance of a woman 
of low extraction, weak, proud, igno- 
rant, and of insatiable rapacity. The 
re of his destiny, however, 

id not call for the exertion of any 
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transcendent energies—as he was pro- 
tected by the British power from ex- 
ternal invasion ; for his internal com- 
forts a large stipend had been assigned ; 
and from within the extensive walls 
of his seraglio, where his sway was 
not questioned, he might apparently, 
like the gods of Epicurus, or the in- 
habitants of the happy valley, have 
viewed with indifference the passing 
events of an agitated world, enjoying, 
in all its perfection, leisure and a large 

nsion. But of all institutions ever 
invented by the ingenuity of man for 
the promotion of his own misery, a se- 
raglio appears to be the most efficacious ; 
as the materials of which it is com- 
posed, consisting of wives, concubines, 
slave-girls, eunuchs, poets, musicians, 
singing and dancing boys and girls, 
dealers in sweetmeats, venders of 
opium and perfumes, tumblers, snake- 
dancers, barbers, nail-cutters, hair- 
extirpators, and shampooers, are cer- 
tainly the best adapted for producing 
the greatest quantity of discord from the 
smallest causes. As might be expected 
in a community so constituted, the buzz 
and ferment are incessant ; discordant 
interests, low amours, petty intrigues, 


plots, and squabbles, lies, messages, 
notes, and whispers, keep up the com- 
bustion, while the intervention of the 
anarch old, by his decision, more em- 
broils the fray. 

Being entirely under the influence 
of such advisers, Acber the Second 
had scarcely ascended the throne, when 
he commenced a series of intrigues, 
with the view of effecting the exclu- 
sion of his eldest son (to whom he had 
taken a most preposterous aversion), 
from the succession, and of procuring 
the sanction of the British government 
to the nomination of his fourth and 
favourite son, Jehandar Shah, as Wulli 
Ahud, or heir apparent. The causes 
of the different princes were supported 
by parties within the walls of the pal- 
ace; and the most contemptible acts 
of meanness and absurdity were prac- 
tised by the different factions. The 
cause of the legitimate heir, however, 
was fast declining, owing to the un- 
natural hatred of his father ; and he 
was described to the British function- 
aries at the court of Delhi as an idiot, 
who, so far from being equal to the 
government of an empire, was scarcely 
able to perform the commonest offices 
for himself, and in intellect little gu- 
perior to the brute creation. or 
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could ‘these assertions be con- 
troverted, as, to the complete 
state of seclusion in ‘which he had 
been retained by his father, his cha- 


racter was wholly unknown, while the 
mind of the infatuated sovereign, na- 
turally weak, was perplexed by the 
artifices of his servants, among whom 
no honest man could remain without 
external support. Being entirely ig- 
— — of his —s situation to 
the British government, he persevered 
in his determination to alter the line 
of the succession, notwithstanding the 
reiterated remonstrances of the resi-< 
dent, who soon found that the effect 
of the kindness of the British govern- 
ment was quite destroyed by the im- 
positions practised on him by his fa- 
mily and attendants, each of whom 
claimed the merit of accomplishing 
every object which the British admi- 
nistration acqui in. 

The operation of this intestine war 
at length reached beyond the walls of 
the seraglio, and threatened to disturb 
the peace of the metropolis. The Em- 
peror, after several preliminary steps, 
proceéded to the extremity of openly 
proclaiming his fourth son, Jehandar 
Shah, heir apparent, to the exclusion 
of his eldest son, under the pretext, 
that he was disqualified for such an 
elevation, by the weakness of his in- 
tellects, not reflecting that the same 
allegation, if listened to, might have 
precluded his own accession. In this 
emergency, the interposition of the 
British government became necessary, 
and the resident at Delhi was accord- 
ingly directed to institute an investi- 


gation regarding the sanity or derange- 


ment of the legitimate successor. The 
result proved highly favourable, as, on 
examination, he was found to 

a perfectly sound, although not very 
capacious mind—a mind certainly fully 
equal to that of his worthy parent, or 
to the transaction of any affairs to 
which his fortune: seemed ever likely 
to destine him. This fact being esta- 
blished, his Majesty was informed, 
that it was an invariable maxim of 
British policy, never to pass over the 
next in succession and lawful claimant 
to the throne, unless circumstances 
were so y against him as to 
shut out all hopes of amendment or 


improvement: That in the present 
case, no such mcy existed, as the 
heir a t’s mind seemed quite ade- 


quate to his duties, and that the evils 
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whieh would originate from an irregu- 
lar succession were too great to permit 
so momentous a deviation, merely for 


tisfactory 
conduct of such a 

ign as his favourite Jehandar 
Shah, whose youth, and whatever abi- 
lities he possessed, had been directed 
to the base purpose of supplanting his 
eldest brother. ‘I'o prevent the repe- 
tition of the miserable artifices which 
so long distracted the interior of 
seraglio, and now threatened the 
capital with commotion, Jehandar 
Shah was ordered to take up his fu- 
ture residence at Allahabad, there to 
remain under the supervision of the 
judge and magistrate. 

Acber a er a eer ac- 
quiesced in what he not prevent, 
and shrunk into the recesses of his 

But it soon appeared that 
he was not the only discontented per- 
son within the royal precincts ; for in 
1809 the brothers of the king repre- 
sentéa to Lord Minto, then governor- 
general, and er officio the arbiter ele- 
gantiarum of the palace, the severe re- 
straints under which they were kept 
by his Majesty, being deprived of their 
arms, horses, and equipage, and not 
permitted to take the slightest recrea- 
tion, or to pass the gates of the royal 
residence. This harsh treatment was 
Pe ey a to the —— = Boodsua 
Begum, king’s mother, who, accus- 
during the reign of Shah Allam, could 

ing the reign of S . 

not wailed on to depart from 
them ing their great antiquity, 
and the number of centuries during 
which they had regulated the  ?—— 
of the Mogul court. Nor iy in 
ous times, would 
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ithin the last half century, great al- 
teration has taken place in the pecu- 
oo gn ephemera 
natives, who used formerly to consi- 
der seclusion as essential to their dig- 
nity and safety ; but since the esta- 
blishment of the British judicial sys- 


tem, and the consequent individual se. 
eurity which they have experienced, 
imprisonment for life does not now 
excite the same degree of admiration, 
Of this change, re epee time the 
female portion of population will 
also feel the benefit, as in all proba- 
bility they were originally doomed to ' 
strict seclusion, only from the absence 
of efficient laws to protect them from 
violence, if exposed to — notice. 

In consequence of this appeal from 
the royal brothers, the governor-ge. 
neral was induced to proffer his kind 
offices, and a reconciliation, at least in 
appearance, was effected in this dis. 
united family. The Emperor's broa 
thers were permitted to attend his Ma« 
jesty during the customary religious 
processions and ceremonies, and also 
at certain festivals to visit the tomb of 
their father, a gratification from which 
they had been hitherto debarred, and 
for the recovery of which they expressed 
the utmost gratitude to the mediator. 

The mortifications which the Delhi 
sovereign experienced from these petty 
alterations, were qualified to a certain 
degree in 1807, by the donation of the 
six lacks of rupees already mentioned, 
and in 1812 by the augmentation of 
his stipend te one lack of rupees 
(£11600) per month, the p: 
state of the assigned territories fully 
admitting of this augmentation. On 
their acquisition in 1803, they were 
leased on a triennial settlement, and 
the first year they yielded only 
353,952 rupees (£41,058); the second 
390,701 rupees; and the third 432,432 
rupees ; but so rapidly did a few years 
of tranquillity and good government 
ameliorate the condition of the culti- 
vators, and the productive powers of 
lands, that 
mt et ee 

1814 1,256,505 (£145,754.) 
and the revenue was not only suffi- 
cient to defray the expences of the 
royal family, but also to leave a con- 
siderable surplus applicable to general 
purposes. Within the assigned terri- 
tories are several jaghires, the princi- 
pal holders of which are the Nabob 
Bhamboo Khan, the Nabob Nijabut 
Ali Khan, and the Seik chiefs B x 
Singh, and others ; a further increase 
of revenue may therefore be 
on the falling in of these by the de- 

of the existing incumbents, be- 
silks what may be anticipated to arise 
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on the reconstruction of the Nuhri 
Fyz, or canal of bounty. 

Nor did the ancient and venerable 
capital experience less benefit from the 
transfer than the surrounding territory, 
although the effects were not so quickly 
perceptible, and although no improved 
system of government could at once 
compensate for the absence of a splen- 
did and luxurious court, which in India 
will always collect a population, and cre- 
atea city,as if by enchantment. Not- 
withstanding its t antiquity, and 
the long period of time during which 
it has ed as the first. city of Hin- 
dostan, there is nothing in the situa- 
tion of Delhi peculiarly attractive, the 
adjacent soil being rather of a sterile 
than fruitful description, and the river 
not navigable during the dry season 
for boats of any considerable burthen. 
Under these disadvantages, however, 
it had become a city of great fame and 
magnitude prior to the Mahommedan 
invasion, when it was distinguished 
in the Hindoo books of history, or 
rather Mythology, by the appellation 
of Indraprest ; but it never appears to 
have had the same sanctity of character 
in popular estimation as Mathura and 
Kanoje. In 1011 it was taken and 
sacked by Sultan Mahmood of Ghizni; 
but it did not become the permanent 
residence of a Mussulmaun dynasty 
until A. D. 1193, since which date, 
with the exception of a short interval 
during the reign of Acber I., when 
the royal court was removed to Agra, 
it has continued to be the metropolis 


of Hindostan. 

According to popular tradition, du- 
ring its splendid era, Delhi covered a 
space twenty miles in circumference ; 
and its ruins still occupy that surface, 
although its present walls cannot be 
reckoned at more than ten miles in 
compass. Ever since the death of 
Aurengzebe in 1707, the population 
has been decreasing, and it received a 
serious blow in 1739, during the in- 
vasion of Nadir Shah, who massacred 
100,000 of the inhabitants; nor was 
it likely to recover during the state of 
anarchy which. subsisted in Upper 
Hindostan from that period untif the 
British conquest in 1803. Under the 
sme family its egy oN uninter- 
rupted, every year exhibiting some 
falace newly dilapidated, or some 
street choked up with rubbish or 
jungle. In fact, the decay was so, ra- 
pid, and apparently so hopeless, that 
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the land within the walls became of 
little or no value to the owners, who 
carelessly di: of their rights for 
any trifle of ready money, and fre- 
quently to escape extortion, left their 
properties unclaimed altogether. Of 
this supineness they had subsequent} 
cause to repent; for no sooner 

the city surrendered to Lord Lake, 
than the value of houses and_ lan 
within the walls instantaneously dou- 
bled, and it has been progressively in- 
creasing ever since. 

Among the most magnificent and 
useful memorials. of the taste and 
splendour of the Emperor Shah Jehan 
remaining at Delhi, is the well belong- 
ing to the Jamma Musjeed (mosque), 
which was excavated at an immense 
expense out of the solid rock on 
which that edifice — The water 
is raised by a compli adlariyey - , 
and a me of reservoirs, to 
area of the ue, where, at the top 
of a grand flight of steps, it fills a 
small fish-pond ; it is of great utility 
to all ranks of ns, but more espe~= 
cially to the M: medans in perform- 
ing their prescribed ablutions. For 
many years the decayed state of some 
of the principal wheels, and the ruin- 
ous condition of the masonry, render= 
ed the supply of water difficult 
to be procured, and extremely seat 
At length, in 1809, it completely fail- 
ed, and the consequences during the 
intensity of the hot season were ex= 
tremely distressing to the inhabitants, 
and excited considerable interest in the 
mind of the Emperor. Under these 
circumstances, Mr Seton, the resident 
at Delhi, conceiving that the repair of 
the well, at the expence of the British 
government, would | be highly gratify- 
ing to the inhabitants, authorised its 
being put in a state of repair, and the 
expense incurred was sanctioned by 
the prrerner ern) F 

Many other repairs and improve« 
ments of a similar Aeckacean 
gradually carried into execution ; but 
much remains still to be done, espe~ 
cially the renewal of the canal, 
excavated in the reign of Shah Jehan, 
by Ali Mordan Khan, a Persian no- 
bleman, which is now choked up as use- 
less. In the reconstruction of this, the 
credit of the British government is im- 
plicated, and the augmented fertility 
of the tract it intersects would more 
than compensate for the expenditure. 
There is no region in Hindostan sus< 
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ible of ter improvement b 
imation dha the province of Delhi. 
it is probable an immense extent 
of moving sand, at present not merely 
ctive, but threatening to over- 
whelm the adjacent lands, might a- 
gain be brought under cultivation. In 
remote times, several rivers traversed 
the north western quarter, which have 
long ceased to flow, and one of them, 
now lost, the ae was of —_ 
magnitude as to mark a geographical 
division in the books of indo my- 
thological history. At a very mode- 
uth a se, pe without ye Ae la- 
bour, the rivers which have been ab- 
sorbed and choked up, might be again 
led into their former channels, and 
much valuable moisture, which now 
flows undisturbed to the sea, through 
the Satuleje and Jamna, might be ar- 
rested in its progress, and made sub- 
servient to the purposes of husbandry. 
Four years ago, an intelligent engineer 
fficer* was deputed to survey and 
take the levels of the extinct canals 
and rivers; but his services being 
called for in the Nepaul war, he was 
withdrawn from the investigation, 
which does not appear to have been 
Siice resumed. As in Egypt, the sur- 
face of the country, subject to alluvion, 
has probably risen, by successive de- 
posits, and the channels of the rivers in 
ee sunk ; but as they all issue 
lofty mountains, a high level 
imay always be found ; and it is to be 
hhended, that the fertility of Egypt 
never be restored until canals are 
drawn from above the cataracts of the 
Nile, where the elevation is sufficient 
to admit of their irrigating an immense 
extent of what is at present a sandy 
desert. 

No regular census of the inhabi- 
tants of Delhi has ever been taken, 
and any attempt at an actual enume- 
ration would be viewed with jealousy 
and distrust by a people naturally a- 
verse to innovation, or to any new ar- 
rangement which tends to bring them 
more under observation, or seems like- 
ly to impose on them either addition- 
at duties or expense. From a con- 
currence of circumstances, there is rea- 
son to believe, that the total number 
is somewhere between 150,000 and 
200,000 souls ; and low as this esti- 
mate is for so great a capital, the a- 





’ * Lieutenant Blane of the Bengal Esta- 
blishment. 
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mount more than doubles that of Agra, 
its former rival, the tion of 
which is not now supposed to exceed 
60,000. 

Having proceeded thus far with the 
description of the city, which, like 
Rome, and some other ancient capitals, 
still promises to linger on for centuries, 
we may now resume the history of its 
sovereign. Ever since the conquest of 
Delhi, no task has been found more 
difficult, or has employed more ‘of the 
time and exertions of the different 
residents at this court, than to im. 
press the Emperor’s mind with a due 
sense of the relative situation in which 
he stands towards the British nation; 
for although destitute both of en 
of character, and vigour of mind, he is 
easily led by the flattery of those a« 
bout him, to entertain erroneous no« 
tions of his own importance, and is in 
consequence much disposed to in- 
crease his influence by a system of im- 
portunate solicitation and petty en« 
croachment. And certainly an im-« 
Same is still prevalent all over In« 

ia, that the power which has posses« 
sion of Delhi, and the king’s person, 
is the virtual ruler of Hindostan ; and 
under this idea many independent 
states have repeatedly applied to be 
received as subjects and tributaries, 
and complained of the refusal as a di« 
reliction of duty on the part of the 
British government. Applications of 
this nature have been pressingly urged 
by the Rajas of Joudpoor, Jeypoor, 
Bicanere, Jesselmere, Assam, Cachar, 
and Aracan, the Nabobs of Mooltan 
and Behawulpoor, and by the innume-« 
rable petty states exposed to the ra- 
sr of Sindia, Holcar, and other Ma- 

aratta depredators ; and so far from 
an insatiable desire having been shown 
to extend the British limits, the diffi« 
culty has been, for the last ten years, 
to resist the importunities of the sur« 
rounding states. Of this fact, our li- 
mits will not permit us to multiply 
examples; we shall therefore make 
one suffice, that of the Raja of Jessel« 
mere. 

In 1808, this chief applied to Mr 
Seton, then resident at Delhi, stating 
the desire he entertained of visiting 
the banks of the sacred Ganges, for 
devotional p s, provided he could 
receive from the British government 
assurances of respectful treatment ; for 
it appears he had received very errone< 
ous impressions of that people, both 
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individually and as a nation. He was 
encouraged to proceed, and his confi- 
dence being restored, he adverted to 
his political situation, representing, 
that many chiefs had by violence ob- 
tained fragments of the Mogul empire, 
which they ruled with an iron hand, 
while he and his ancestors had remain- 
ed at rest from the remotest antiquity 
within their own domains ; but even 
these were now endangered, as such 
encroachments were daily ing on 
his hereditary possessions as threaten- 
ed utterly to annihilate his principa- 
lity. He therefore ed: to the 
British, as soverei Hindostan, to 
whose protection he was entitled, and 
entreated them to save for him his 
small residue of country, which its nat- 
ural barrehness and seclusion could 
not preserve ‘from molestation. To 
this petition a conciliating answer was 
sent, with some presents; but the 
Raja was informed, that the principles 
which regulated the conduct of the 
British government precluded all ex- 
tension of territory, unless they were 
compelled to it in their own defence ; 
and that therefore all interference with 
his political concerns must be declined ; 
but that he would experience every 
office of friendship due to a friendly 
ee. and ceitel gies 
during his contem pilgrimage. 
Although the Delhi sovereign had 
been deprived of all real power and 
dominion, before political events made 
him connected with the British go- 
vernment, almost every state, and 
every class of people in India, still 
continues to reverence his nominal 
authority. The current coin of every 
established power is still struck in 
his name, and princes of the high- 
est. rank still bear the titles, and dis- 
play the insignia which they or their 
ancestors derived from this source, and 
the Delhi Emperor, amidst all his vi- 
cissitudes, is still considered the only 
legitimate fountain of similar honours. 
In conformity with this notion, it is 
still usual, when a Hindoo prince sue- 
ceeds to his deceased father, to solicit 
the Mogul to honour him with a 
teeka, asa mark of investiture, or ‘at 
least, of royal approbation, which .ce- 
remony consists in having the fore- 
head anointed with a preparation of 
bruised -sandal wood. Al h this 
inurction had long ceased to be a ne- 
cessary token of confirmation of the 
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successor’s right, it was still consider~ 
ed as so gratifying a mark of. distinc- 
tion, that, in 1807, Maun. Singh, the 
powerful Raja of Joudpoor, petitioned 
the British government with much 
anxiety, to interfere with the king to 
obtain it for him. ;The British go- 
vernment, however, refused .to..inter- 
fere, the right of conferring the mark 
of distinction in question being consi- 
dered an obsolete act of sovereignty, 
the revival of which would be i 
cularly objectionable.—It_ was feared, 
moreover, that their interference would 
be considered as a recognition of .the 
pretensions of Raja Maun Singh, then 
disputed by a competitor, and as aide- 
parture from the neutrality which had 
always been observed. The Raja was 
accordingly apprized of this determin- 
ation; the inutility of the act, as 
a mark of confirmation, was repre- 
sented to him, as well as the folly of 
making an unmeaning reference of the 
validity of his title to a power which 
neither claimed nor exercised a right 
to grant or to withhold it. 

The universality of this impression 
throughout Hindostan may be farther 
inferred from the conduct of the Tam- 
baretty, or Princess of Travancore, a 
Hindoo state, situated near Cape Cor- 
morin, the southern extremity of Hin- 
dostan, and at no period of its. history 
subject to the Mogul, or. to any-Ma- 
hommedan superior ; yet, in 1813, she 
applied to have a dress of investiture 
for her son, the infant Raja, although 
he was under the special guardianshi 
of the British government, to whi 
he was indebted for the tranquillity of 
his accession. The result of her ap- 
plication was the same as the one a» 
bove mentioned, but she could not be 
convinced that the ceremonial was 
wholly superfluous. Under existing 
cireumstances, -his Majesty's assump- 
tion ‘of legitimate authority is alto- 
gether incompatible with the situation 
in which he is placed ; his granting 
dresses of investiture ,was.aceordingly 
prohibited, both as -impolitic, and ,as 
adding aeaaite the validity of the 
succession. The same objection did 
not apply to the granting of titles, 
which have been admitted through the 
agency of the British government, in 
favour of the Nizam, and of the Na- 
bobs of the Carnatic and Bengal. 

These and similar applications, the 
king, being a man of weak intellects, 
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and wy thag ng with his own im- 
mu i to encou- 
Fo, Wetiast they Bay sanghrd ms his 
visions of departed dignity, and pro- 
mise to prove a source of emolument 
to his servants, and the horde of in- 
triguers by which he is surrounded. 
The exercise of such authority, how- 
ever, is completely at variance with 
the scheme of British policy, the fun- 
damental maxim of which is, that the 
British government shall not derive, 
from the charge of protecting and sup- 
porting his Majesty, the privilege of 
employing the roy: ogative as an 
instrument for establishing any con- 
trol or ascendency over the chiefs or 
states of India, or of asserting, on the 
part of his Majesty, any of the claims 
which, in his capacity of Emperor of 
Hindostan, that prince may consider 
himself to possess upon the provinces 
formerly composing the Mogul Em- 
pire. ‘The British power in India is 
of too substantial a nature to incur the 
hazard of resorting to the dangerous 
expedient oi’ borrowing any portion of 
authority from the lustre of the Mo- 
name ; it could not therefore per- 
mit his interference to withdraw the 
inhabitants from their obedience to 
their actual superiors, or that he should 
attempt to convert his nominal into 
any thing likea realsupremacy. From 
the Emperor nothing was derived by 
the British government in return for 
the rescue of himselt’ and his family 
from a state of penury and degrada- 
tion, and his support in comparative 
comfort and affluence under its pro- 
tection ; he is only required to continue 
to live peaceably, and to abandon all 
dreams of ancient grandeur.* 





* As wr supposed from the pri 
narrative, British resident at i is 


event C. T. Metcalfe, was appointed, 
having for his assistants the Honourable E. 
Gardner, at present ambassador at Catman- 
doo, the capital of Nepaul, and Mr Fraser, 
from whose intended 
of the Sutuleje and Jumna rivers, much 
valuable information may be expected. 


LETTER CONCERNING HAYTI,* 


H.M.S) -——~, 
Port Royal, Sept. 1, 1818, 


MY DEAR S18, 


I promiseEp you, if I could give you 
any information from Hayti, I would 
send it. I am just returned, from 
paying the King a visit at Cape Hen- 
ry. I send you, by Lieut. Bunce 
of the marines, in the Pique, all the 
Haytian we pc sere yp and I am sure 
you wiil pleased to hear that the 
Baron Vastey is compiling a very full 
history of King Henry, from his ear- 
liest days, with a large appendix of 
original letters and papers. Mr 
Steevens wished to have the docu- 
ments sent him to complete a history, 
but the king desired him to be told, 
that he wished one of his own subjects 
to have the credit of writing it, but 
that it should be sent him after publica. 
tion, with whatever other documents 
he might wish. I told Baron Dupuey 
(who ts every thing at the Cape, what 
you may call the king’s jfactotum, 
and certainly far the ablest man 
he has), that I hoped they meant to 
give a true and fair account of the 
king’s early years, before he became a 
conspicuous character. He answered, 
that the king, when Baron Vastey and 
he were speaking about the history, 
said, “ my desire is, that it may, in 
what regards my life, be a plain and 
clear statement of facts, and that 
those who knew me in early life, 
when they see those facts in the book, 
may vouch for their ruth.” If they 
really do this, it will not only be cu- 
rious but valuable, for few more ex- 
traordinary characters have appeared— 
He has risen from a slave at St Kitts, 
where he was born, to be a steward 
in one of Count D’Estaing’s fleet, and 
from that to uncontrolled power and 
riches, beyond what any individual 
almost ever possessed. When in good 
humour he calls himself an English- 
man. 
To account for my kind and friend- 
ly reception at the Cape, it is neces- 
sary to say that since my former vi- 
sit in 1814, the king has always re- 
membered me. 

Strong impressions have gone out 





* This Letter was addressed to a friend 
of the Editor, by a Naval Officer of high 
character. 
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all over the world against this man, of 
his tyranny, cruelty, avarice, and in- 
justice, both to his own subjects, and 
those strangers who reside as mer- 
chants in his dominions—but always 
remember one thing in reading ac- 
counts of his atrocities, that there-ere 
three set of men whose interest it is 
to hold him up asa monster. The re- 
publicans, his neighbours, they have 
more justice on their side than the 
other two—the proprietors of slaves 
and advocates for slavery all over the 
world—and the merchants who trade 
with him ; a, it, to keep others, 
by fear, away, that they may monopo- 
lise the trade. This was the first cause 
of our opening a correspondence, and 
that has had the desired effect in a 
¢ measure. 
In 1814, I was sent by Admiral 
Brown to visit Cape Henry, for the 
of ascertaining the true state 
of our commerce with Hayti; for 
there were strange in circula- 
tion, both to windward and at Jamaica. 
It was said that neither the persons 
nor the property of our merchants were 
safe; that on the most trivial occa- 
sions he threw them into prison, and 
seized and confiscated their property— 
in short, such was the impression upon 
me, that I actually thought that my 
nm was endangered by landing. 
owever, I ventured, and once on 
shore, I remained all the time the ship 
lay there, and certainly was not a lit- 
tle astonished to find myself, after all, 
in the midst of a gentlemanlike well- 
informed set of merchants. And the 
following report, which I gave Admi- 
ral Brown, will show you the state of 
that body of men :—*“‘ According to 
your orders, I first of all communicated 
privately with the principal merchants, 
and then with these in a body at a pub- 
lic meeting. Their answer was unani- 
mous. (Some of them, at that time, 
had the experience of eight years). 
* We conceive our s and pro- 
perty under the protection of the king 
to be as safe as at Kingston, unless the 
French land an expedition, and then 
he has given us notice that all pro- 
y, public and private, will be 
rnt with the city, but that he will 
give every protection to our persons, 
and we have the most ect confi- 
dence in his promises.’ And they 
added, ‘ we hope the Admiral will 
send a man of war frequently to pay 
us a visit; it gives us consequence 
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here.'” Such, in 1814, were the sén- 
timents I found the merchants im-- 
pressed with, and such they are at this 
moment ; nor could I hear of one act 
of injustice that could fairly be attri- 
buted to the king. He is sharp in his 
dealings, and in making them fulfil 
their contracts, - But it is almost need~ 
less to mention how far a merchant 
adventurer will go for gain, and how 
necessary it is to watch them. They 
have now nearly given up attempting to 
take him in by outward show. He a 
too good judges about him ; and being 
a good one himself, and when they 
least expect it, seeing every thing, it 
would be a bad job for them to bring 
bad goods. I was asked by one of the 
principal merchants in Kingston, who 
had lost a good deal by the trade with 
Cape Henry, and who, of course, attri- 
buted that loss to the king, will you 
tell me of one man, Capt. ————— 
who has made money by trading there ? 
I answered, will you tell me, Mr 
Pavishaw, of one merchant that ever 
made money by sending his goods to 
a market where double its consump- 
tion is thrown in annually, and from 
which there is no other outlet, except 
by reshipping your goods back to 
England 

In the following remarks, I intend 
just to write you what I have seen 
myself or heard from the best autho- 
rity. It would be presumption in me 
to venture to give the character of this 
most extraordinary man,—so you must 
draw your own conclusions from the 
facts. 

The king is in his person what in 
England you would a fine portly 
looking man, about 5 feet 10 inches. 
He is now growing stout, and on 
horseback, where he certainly looks 
the best, has much the appearance of 
old George. His dress, except on 
state days, is very like the Windsor 
uniform, without lace or star. He 
is quite black, with a manner and 
countenance, when in good humour 
(and I have never seen him in any 
other), very intelligent, pleasant and 
expressive—his features are much that 
of his countrymen—his nose rather 
long, but flat at the nostrils—his lips 
are not thick—his eyes, except when 
in a rage, rather small, but quick— 
his forehead, which gives «© much 
character to his countenance, high— 
when I saw-him last, his hair was 
gray, and until. he remarked it to me 
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himself (for I thought lie wore powder), 
I did not observe that it is now grown 
quite white. I am told by those who 
have seen him in one of his gusts of 
passion, that it can only be com 

to a hurricane for its fury ; but fortu- 
nately the fit now comes very seldom, 
and does not last long. A friend, 
who has seen a great deal of him, 
told me he one day saw him in one 
—his form absolutely dilated, his 
countenance changed, and his 
became enlarged and rolled in hi 
head. He looked like a demon—it was 
over in five minutes, ex ing it- 
self in. words, and he was as quiet 
asachild. None but the queen dare 
go near him in those paroxysms. 

Since my last visit, he has entered 
into a close and intimate alliance with 
Mr Wilberforce and his His 
three great advisers for the improve- 
ment of his subjects are Messrs Wil- 
berforce, Steevens, and Clarkson. He 
has many others, amongst whom is 
Sir John Sinclair. 

His avowed intention is a religious, 
moral, and political change. How 
far he is Pi eens and — he 
possesses nts capable of bringing 
about so great a change, time will best 
show. He appears to me a man pos- 
sessing strong powers of mind, attend- 
ed with strong passions. He is wholly 
without education, and even now can 
read very badly, and can only write 

h to sign his name. But to 
make — that, he has been brought 
up in school of danger, difficulties, 
and intrigue, where his deep policy and 
knowledge of human character have 
shone as conspicuously as his courage 
and talent as a soldier. 

* It is his mind, and his alone, that 
all; he has the ablest men of 
his kingdom employed about his per- 
son, but they are mere executors of 
his will.. One proof of his being nei- 
ther a very changeable or cruel man, 
is, that almost all the great officers 
of the palace, who were there four 
yas ago, are there wr me and they 
, generally speaking, the characters 
of good and just men. And if he is 
in himself cruel to his subjects, he 
takes care to punish with the greatest 
severity that crime in others. 

Thete is one striking part of his 
character,—he never forgives a fault. 
He even'sent his own son, the prince 
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before you j too severely of him 
for this, het eh he has to pakes.. 
a set of slaves, brought up without 
any principle of either religion or mo- 
rality, and who have, in the sangui- 
nary and dreadful contest for liberty, 
been accustomed, by the of 
their enemies, to all sorts of butcherous 
and dreadful crimes. And well did 
their cruel and faithless masters, ge. 
nerally speaking, desetve their fate— 
Till this spirit, by time, &c. dies away, 
I think he is the only man who can 
govern them, to do them real and last~ 
ing good. 

The gentleman before mentioned, 
who has certainly had the best 
tunity of seeing him in private life, 
says he is a most affectionate father of 
a family, and that his children in his 
presence are under no fear or restraint. 
He has in his palace several little chil- 
dren, the orphans of old officers of his 
—they are always running about the 
room, when -he has no business, and 
feeling his pockets for bon-bons. 

When Dr Burt was bleeding the 
princess royal, he came into the room 
and took the bason, and when Dr 
Burt wished to relieve him from it, he 
said, remember I am a father. There 
are many other little traits of a good 
and an affectionate heart in domestic 
life. I only give those trifling anec- 
dotes to show you that the man is 
not a devil in a human sha He is 
very much attached to the Queen, 
who, by what every person says of 
her, deserves it. She is said to be of 
a most amiable character, and her cha 
rities are most extensive—she is plain in 
her manners, and quite jet black. Her 
two daughters, as the lady told me 
that attended them as preceptress for 
a year (an American lady), are ver 
accomplished, speaking English w 
—in their manners particularly en- 
gaging and affable to all about them 
—they are 16 and 18. 

When I left Port Royal this last 
time, I was told by a Captain of a man 
of war, that thestrangers were confined 
to within the Barriers, except on Sun- 
day, and then they were allowed to go 
out to dinner to a small place they had 
about 4 miles from town. What did 
I find?—that strangers were allowed to 
go out at all times as far as ag) Hs 
without a passport ; they were allow- 
ed to go out Sovtine ; in short, that 
they did as they liked. They asked 
the king for permission to take 2 house 
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in the country to dine at now and 


then; he immediately gave them a 
place, 4 miles qut of town, called Hawt 
du Cap, an excellent house, beautiful 
en, and 100 acres of fine land for 
2 or any use they chose to put 
em to. Oneof his courtiers, some time 
afterwards, wanted to buy it, and he 
said, it was no longer his, he had given 
it to the strangers. I told the strang- 
ers that the King ought to take it from 
them they kept it in such bad order. 
He is now building a college at 
Sans-Souci, where it is his intention 


to have professors of the different 
sciences from England. They, like 
all beginners, were too sanguine, and 


thought that nothing else was neces- 
sary than to have out all kinds of 
learned doctors. They were going to 
teach their boys Latin, Greek ; in short, 
they were at once to rival our colleges. 
However, as this mania wore off, Ba- 
ron Vastey, who has the management, 
beam to see that he was all wrong, 
and that they must creep and walk be- 
fore they could run, and now they are 

on rationally, until the 
college is built. He has established 
four schools under Englishmen on the 
Lancasterian system—-one at Cape 
Henry, Sans-Souci, Gonaives, and 
Port-au-Paix. 

Mr Gulliver, at Cape Henry, came 
out two years ago—he was a monitor 
at one of the establishments on the 
city road—he is a very clever fine 
young man, and deserving the good 
opinion the king has of him—his 
echool has 177 boys. I was much a- 
stonished at the wonderful progress 
that was made by many in spelling, 
reading, writing, and arithmetic—they 
did sums in addition in the most per- 
fect manner above 400 millions. Itis 
from this school he takes his masters 
for the small towns and villages, and 
the cleverest of those, of good connec- 
tions, are sent to learn Latin and Ma- 
thematics with Mr ——, the clergy- 
man, who is, I believe,-a good 
teacher. It will be as well to men- 
tim to you how the opinions of 
the professor cf anatomy, Dr Stu- 
art (a man in whose judgment I 
should place the most pe reli- 
ance, and who is really a truly pub- 
lic benefit to the whole kingdom), and 
Mr Gulliver, upon the natural capaci- 
ties of the blacks. ‘“‘ There is no 


doubt that they are quick at learning 
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the early rudiments of education, and 
have wonderful memories, but the 
grand question, it , Still remains 
to be solved, viz. far they have 
powers of reasoning, &¢.” You will 
understand what they mean. Many 
mulattoes are found very able men— 
both Barons Dupuey and Vastey are 
so ;:also Count Limonade, the secretary. 
I was delighted to see a little flat 
nosed beetle-browed black boy, about 
11 years old, get above all the big fel« 
lows at the first going off, and keep the 
head of the class throughout the whole 
trial; from his aceuracy and per< 
fection in every c of subject, he 
ee r Gulliver has them in 
great order, and, I am sorry to say, 
they require it ; for they are b t 
up, notwithstanding every thing, very 
loose in their principles. The kin 
if he wishes thoroughly to wabeedl, 
must form the girls into schools, and 
so try tomend them. He has, in his 
late journey through his dominions, 
married them wherever he went by 
ranks, carrying a clergyman with him. 
This is what may be called a rough 
commencement of his moral system. 
Sans-Souci is the next school, —this 
is more select, the schoolmaster, a 
young Aberdeen collegian, is said to 
of very considerable talents, and 
to have got a regular college educa 
tion. He is also tutor to the prince 
royal. This youth’s character is so 
differently represented that I do not 
know what to think of him—he 
is not yet 15 years old, very large 
they say, quite as large as his father 
—not wanting in talent, but pre- 
fers being on horseback to studying 
Euclid—liberal of his money when he 
has any—in short he may turn out 
any think yet for what people know. 
Gonaives—the master at this place 
is dead, and an excellent riddancé, by 
all accounts of those that knew him, it 
is. He was a most detestable canting 
hypocrite, but possessing considerable 
talents. He was secretary to one of 
the missionary societies. I was told by 
an English gentleman from Gonaives, 
that people are not very sorry for him. 
Port-au-Paix—this is another ‘bad 
bargain. The king found him drunk at 
12 o'clock in the day amongst his 
scholars. Heis certain of dying, I think, 
this season, from all accounts. The 
king has paid each of these teachers 
monthly, 100 dollars, but the two good 
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ones he has said shall go home inde- 
pendent. 
Mr , the clergyman, was 
usher at a school at Plymouth.— 
He was ordained about a week before 
he left England, and makes up in 
zeal, &c. &c. what he wants in sense. 
I believe he is not a bad schoolmaster, 
but to bring about a reformation in 
base it requires something very 
ifferent,—he has so well managed his 
‘matters in three months, that none 
of the merchants or indeed any one 
visit him, and even the ladies have 
given up going to hear him . 
Mrs —— instructs the young ladies. 
Dr Stuart, the professor of anato- 
my, is come out with Mrs Stuart—he 
‘appears a man about 28, and very 
sul has taken charge of the hos- 
pitals, and no one, not even the go- 
vernor, dare ask him a question—he 
orders what he takes, and it is imme- 
diately given him—in short, he says, 
that there is nowhere in Europe a 
more liberally endowed hospital—if a 
common soldier requires two bottles of 
wine a day, he has it, and good. 
The king went round the hospital 
when I was there. I saw Dr Stuart 
just after it; he was perfectly asto- 


nished. He said there was not an indi- 
vidual that he did not know by name, 
his character, his regimen, disease, and 
every regey Se him ; and whenever he 


came to a blackguard (and the Doctor 
said every one he singled out had been 
a troublesome patient), he gave him a 
confounded crack on the head with his 
cane, saying —--, there were a- 
bove 300 in—the soldiers were all de- 
lighted to see him, and cut jokes—not 
so the officers, they looked frightened 
—the wards for the officers are really 
elegantly fitted up, and he sends them 
of all ranks there, from a Duke, down- 
wards. 

de I arrived here, I sent to him 
at his palace at Sans-Souci to an 
audience. I wished very 4 to 
have gone out there. I am wrong. He 
first sent to know if I had any parti- 
cular business with him ; if I had, he 
would see me, but he had not recover- 
edfrom the fatigue of his journey ; at 
the same time an order came in to ask 
for every attention as bis friend. I 
sent out to say I wished to see him 
very icularly—an answer to this 
brought an excuse, at which I was 
very much vexed—however, two of 
his principal officers came in imme- 
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Gately sig -? him with a 

ne message, that if I was going to 
stay till Wednesday the king would be 
in town ; of course, I staid, and on 
Thursday morning had a long audi- 
ence. He was in high geod humour, 
and received me as an old friend—we 
were obliged to speak through Baron 
Dupuey, as I cannot speak French 
well enough, and he wont speak Eng. 
lish. We conversed a great deal upon 
the changes that had taken place since 
my last visit. In answer to something . 
complimentary which I had said of his 
schools, he said, “‘ my wish is that 
my fellow-citizens may be made ¢a- 
pable, by education, of enjoying the 
constitution I intend for them ; and 
if I live long enough, the world will 
see that this has always been nearest 
my heart, and occupied all my 
thoughts ; but I must have time ; we 
require it.” He has offered, through 
England, twenty millions of dollars to 
France to make an independent , 
guaranteed by England, but without 
the guarantee, he would not give 20 
dollars, and till that is done, all his 
towns and the country will be kept in 
the present ruinous state ; for if th 
make the trial, the hour they land 
they will find themselves in a wilder- 
ness, without a house to cover them, 
or a morsel of food but what they 
bring with them. When I mention- 
ed to him the talent which I thought I 
saw in the boys, he said, with a smile, I 
think we shall be able to prove that 
we are capable of thinking and acting 
for ourselves. He certainly is bring- 
ing that great question to a fair trial, 
whether the negroes possess sufficient 
ey yp Lrg to govern themselves, 
or, in short, whether they have the 
same capacities as white men. And 
he is the only man, I think, in the 
world who could have given it so bold 
a trial. 

In conversation one day with Baron 
Dupuey upon his treasures, he said, ‘it 
is true I do possess immense treasures, 
and I know men think I am hording 
it for the mere pleasure of hording ; 
but they are mistaken ; and whenever 
that treasure can be of use to my fel- 
low-citizens, in procuring them liberty 
and independence, it is ready to come 
down from the citadel.” What a pity 
that such grand plans should depen 
upon the life of one individual, but I 
hope he will live long enough to give 
stability to his government and sys- 
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tem, but should any thing happen to 
him now, all would go aeeaue 
to perfect ruin and barbarism. 

On my taking leave, I said I had 
only one think to » not seeing 
Sans-Souci and Ci d’Henry: he 
said, when you come back you shall 
come out tome at Sans-Souci, and I 
will go with you myself to the Citadel, 
but I have been putting down a great 
deal, and making alterations and en- 
largements, and I dont like to show 
things in an unfinished state. 

Sans-Souci, which, in my last visit, 
was merely his cry a , is now 
bees, I am told, mnt poste town, 
with a r population than Cape 
Henry. “ke ales they say, has 
undergone great alterations and im- 
provements, and you may guess his 
magnificence when I tell you that the 
furniture for his grand of audi- 
ence and state is expected daily from 
Paris, agreed for at one million of 
francs, and a German (for he will not, 
allow a Frenchman to come) is to have 
6000 dollars to fit it up. 

The Citadel is hardly to be describ- 
ed. It from the sea at the 
distance of 15 miles, when clear of 
clouds, like one of those enchanted 
castles in old romances. It is built 
on the rocky pinnacle of the highest 
hill, said to be 1,500 feet above the 
level of the sea. He is now enlarging 
it, and I was told, but I do not be- 
lieve it, that it will contain 20,000 
men. I should guess 8000. He has 
a very handsome palace in it. Here are 
all his treasures. He is is now build- 
ing strong martello towers on the ad- 
joining hills, which will give him a 
great command of hill country for 
raising food for his army. Except by 
treachery, I think it impregnable. 
There is no want of water, for it is al- 
_ in the om E 

governor of Cape Henry, the 

Duke of Marsttieles regular old 
black fellow, but an excellent and up- 
right man, gave the officers and me a 
dinner. I took 12 of them, 

and we sat down 36. We had two 
Dukes, three Counts, and four Barons, 
and all the strangers who had asked 
me to dinner. He gave us a most 
tlemanlike dinner, with an elegant 
and good wine, and we drank 

all our toasts standing with three 
times three. They were very mode- 


-rate, but this is not natural ; they like a 
”~ — But the king might 
ou. IV. 
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send for any of them, as they were all 
oe ha this far. 
time you have got thi 

{tia you wil be ated of ing 
as my fingers are of writing. 

this through Mr ———. And be- 
lieve me, very truly, yours, 

s * @ # 

P.S. Did I mention that the king 

is determined to the 
from bad French to 


AN HISTORICAL AND GEOGRAPHICAL 
ESSAY ON THE TRADE AND COM~- 
MUNICATION OF THE ARABIANS 
AND PERSIANS WITH RUSSIA AND 
SCANDINAVIA, DURING THE MID- 
DLE AGES.* 


Introduction. 


Amone the great monarchies which 
conquerors have founded in the world, 
scarcely any was more remarkable in 
its origin, or more extensive in its 
comprehension, than that empire which 





* The ing essay, translated from 
the Danish of J. L. Rasmussen, 
Cone te ah oil of 
Copenhagen (Copenh. 1815), it is 
sumed, be i as a veal 
of information, hitherto but little 
known, the state of Russia, and 


very 
tory, inaccurate, and sometimes entirely fa- 
b wh F , at the same time, contain 
@ great truth and curious matter, 
frequently surprise us ‘by indications of 

more extensive acquaintance with 

of Europe than we could have ex- 
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Scandinavians, through e um 
of the Russians, during the middle ages, is 
the iecomapen, Saas hanes, 6 pes hes 
bic coins, from the countries near the 
Caspian Sea, have frequen found in 
various parts of Fassia, on the shores. 
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was established by the successors of 
Mahommed, and called the Chalifat. 
The Arabians, who had long before 
been celebrated for their bravery and 
invincible spirit, but lived mutually 
separated, and without any regular 
connexion between the different tribes, 
wanted only a man, who could, by re- 
ligion ‘and political ambition, unite 
their te races into one people, 
rouse their latent power, and commu- 
nicate to them a high character, pro- 
portionable to the vivid imagination of 
the nation. Such a man was Mahom- 
med. The noble inspiration, the firm 
conviction of the truth and divine ori- 
gin of the new religion, the consequent 
extraordinary courage and immoveable 
firmness in all undertakings which a- 
nimated the Prophet, and his succes- 
sors the Chalifs, the deficiency of good 
vernments among unwarlike neigh- 
urs, the native propensity of the 
Arabians to war and adventurous un- 
dertakings ; to which may be added, 
the command to propagate religion by 
the sword, enjoined by the koran, that 
pr ideal of poetry and eloquence : 
these circumstances are sufficient to 
shew us how it was possible, that the 
empire of the Arabians, together with 
their religion and language, was, in 
less than a century after the death of 
the Prophet, extended from the Atlan- 
tic Ocean to India, and from the de- 
serts of Africa and the Indian Ocean 


to France, the Mediterranean Sea, 


Asia Minor, Georgia and the Caspian 
Sea. Under the Abbasside the sci- 
ences began to flourish among the Ara- 


‘bians, especially from the zeal of Ha- 


run Alrashid and his son Almamun, 
and their zealous exertions for their 
advancement. The learned were now 


‘no longer satisfied, like their forefa- 
‘thers, with cultivating poetry and lan- 
guage, but devoted themselves to the 


tical, philosophical, historical, 
and geographical sciences. Their im- 
mense conquests, which comprehended 
the largest and best part of the inha- 
bited world, must have greatly contri- 
buted to extend their knowledge of the 
earth, which was certainly but limited 
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before ; and the same effect must have 
been continued even after some of the 
conquered countries had delivered 
themselves from the yoke of the Cha- 
lifs, and had become independent king- 
doms, since their mutual intercourse 
was very seldom entirely interrupted. 
It need not, therefore, be matter of 
astonishment, that we owe almost en- 
tirely to the Arabians our more aceu- 
rate acquaintance with these countries 
during the middle ages. But the Ara- 
bians did not continue to be conquer- 
ors alone; greater power and wealth, 
and the natural consequences of these, 
a change of life, the desire and want 
of more numerous and refined enjoy- 
ments, created of course a great many 
wants, which were unknown to them 
in a Nomadic state, and rendered com- 
merce necessary, of which the different 
conquered nations, that were for the 
most part civilized, presented them 
with examples, and which the Prophet 
himself promoted by the injunction of 
the pilgrimage to Mecca. ‘The Medi- 
terranean Sea, the Red Sea, and the 
Indian Ocean (for they seldom. or 
never ventured upon the Atlantic, but 
sailed along the coasts only), gave 
their maritime commerce a consider- 
able compass, although that was never 
any thing more than of a secondary 
consequence compared with the usual 
trade, which was carried on from their 
own country, by means of caravans, a 
method rendered necessary in -conse- 
quence of the immense plains of their 
country. This trade was divided into 
three great branches, not to mention 
the innumerable inferior channels, and 
the great pilgrimage to Mecca. One 
of these , and is still continued, 
towards the south from Barbary (the 
country of the Berbers), the country 
of Dates and Egypt, through the de- 
sert of Sahara, which abounds in salt, 
to Nigritia, whence they fetched gold, 
slaves, and ivory. The other was di- 
rected to the east from Persia, through 
Cashmere to India and China, or, from 
the northern provinces of Persia, 
through the wastes of T'artary to Chi- 
na. The direction of the third; of 
which alone we shall treat, was to 
north from Armenia, Derbend (Bab- 
el-abwab), and the northern provinces 
of Persia over the Caspian Sea to Cha2- 
aria (now Astracan), and thence far- 
ther to the countries of the Bulgarians, 
Russians and Slavi, and our northern 


regions. 
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Although the Byzantine historians 
have given us considerable gr pa ig 
especially concerning a part of southern 
Russia, ‘the accounts of the Arabian 
geographers, derived from more or less 
credible authorities, respecting these 
immense regions, are nevertheless of 
no inconsiderable importance. From 
these we shall see, that the acquaint- 
ance which the Arabians had with the 
countries to the north of the Caspian 
Sea, reached, if not so far as the Baltic 
Sea (which we have no sufficient proofs 
for believing they knew by name), at 
least very near it, and was therefore 
very extensive, and much greater than 
could have been expected from a peo- 
ple, who, as inhabiting the south, 
could have no very favourable ideas of 
the north, and besides, as true believ- 
ers, must have considered all those of 
a different religion, and particularly 
heathens and idolaters, as an abomina- 
tion. It will finally also be seen, that 
Scandinavia was not altogether un- 
known to the Arabians in the middle 
ages, although their knowledge of it 
was, in consequence: of: the distance, 
but very imperfect ; that the accounts 
they received of it, as they passed 
through several reporters, and as no 
Arabians ever proceeded so far north, 
must have been extremely falsified and 
mixed up with fables ; and lastly, that 
the names of places and countries, on 
account of the vast difference between 
the language and pronunciation of the 
ancient Danes and those of the Arabi- 
ans, and the great number of interme- 
diate peoples, each of which pronounced. 
the words in their own manner, are to 
us, at present, in a great degree unin-~ 
telligible. 

The nag and manuscript Arabic 
geographers which have been made use 
of in this inquiry stand thus in chro- 
nological order. Alfraganii elementa 
astronomica, ed. Golius, Alfragani 
wrote about the year of the Hegira 
230, A. D. 800, under the Chalifat of 
Almamun. What he says on these 
countries, however, as well as the 
whole of his description of the world, 
is very short. Jbn Haucal wrote, in 
the tenth century, a geographical work, 
which, according to a Persian version, 
has been translated and published in 
English by Ouseley. Abulhasan Ali, 
surnamed Masudi, a writer of the 
tenth century, wrote an universal his- 
tory, called, ‘‘ Golden Pastures and 
Mines rich in Pearls.” Of this work 
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Deguignes has given a short description 
in the Notices et Extraits des MSS. de 
la Bibliotheque du Roi, tomi. The 
geography of Edrisi, the Nubian geo~ 
grapher, called “‘ The Recreation of a 
curious Mind.” He wrote in the 
twelfth century in Sicily, under the 
government of Roger I. This. work 
was printed in Rome in Arabic only, 
and a Latin version by two Maronites 
at Paris in 1619, Abdallah Yacuti 
wrote a geographical dictio in al- 
phabetical order, called ‘ Mojamel 
Boldan.” Nothing is said of this au- 
thor in D’Herbelot’s Bibliotheque Ori« 
entale, but it 3 from the begin- 
ning of his work, which he says he 
commenced on, the 11th night of the. 
month of Moharram, in the year (of 
the Hegira) 625, that: he is to be re- 
ferred to the. 13th century. Wasirid- 
din's Tables of Latitude and Longi« 
tude. He lived in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, Ulug Be, the son-in-law of 
Tamerlane, and lord of Samarcand, 
wrote his Tables, A. H. 841, A. D. 
1437. Zecharia Ben Mohammed, sur 
named Cgzwint (from Cazwin, a, city, 
of que Irak), XD writer of the thir- 
teenth century, has ;written,, besides. 
several perag oO og oney called ‘The 
Wonders of Countries.” ; This work, 
being the best of all, hasbeen chiefly. 
here made use, of. iddin Abu 
Giafar Omar ben Modhaffer Ibn Moz, 
hammed ben Omar Ibn Alvardi, anau~ 
thor of the thirteenth century, wrote.a: 
work, entitled “ The Unperforated. 
Pearl of Wonders and the Precious. 
Stone of Rarities.” The time in which, 
he lived is at gg a8 known, but he 
appears to haye contemporary. 
with Cazwini, who, according to the. 
testimony of Deguignes, s of him. 
frequently. ‘This bei case, Caz-. 
wini must haye copied from Ibn Al- 
vardi, for their respective works, re+ 
semble one anotherso much, that he: 
who has read that of the former will 
find it scarcely necessary to read. that 
of the latter. Deguignes has given an 
extract of this in the Notices et Ex- 
traits des MSS., &c. tom ii. Abderra- 
shid ben Saleh ben Nuri, surnamed 
Yacuti, or Bakui, who lived in the fif-- 
teenth century, is the author of a geo- 
graphical work, called “‘ An Explana- 
tion of what is most remarkable a- 
mong the Wonderful Works of the 
Almighty King.” According to De- 
guignes, he lived about A. H. 806, 
A. D. 1403, and followed Cazwini. 
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has given an extract of his 
work in the Notices et Extraits, &c. 
+ aga my sens tems been made use 


The northern i of the Per- 
sian kingdom; which lie to the south 
of the Caspian sea, fell very soon under 
the dominion of the Chalifs. As early 
as the'time of the Chalif Omar, Arme- 


other Persian y 
seized gee hr, before the conclusion 
of his ifat, the conquest of the 
whole kingdom was accomplished, and 
his fight, by the treachery of « miller 
¥ e a 

at Mery, in the year 651. In the 
year'714, the C Soliman, of the 
family of the Ommiade, conquered 
ia; so that, while the power of 
the ifs was at its height, under 
the first of the Abbasside, they pos- 
sessed, in the neighbourhood of the 
ian sea, the whole of Georgia, Cir- 
‘Armenia, Persia, Chorasan, Za- 
, and the country between the 
rivers Ji ‘and Sihoon (the Oxus or 
of the ancients), which the 
Aon oven vag é. e. the 

country € river. 
But no long time e after the 
death of Harun Alrashid (in the year 
808), before these countries success- 
ively cast off the yoke pA Chalifs, 
consequence of theological 
, and of internal and poy 
nal enemies, daily became weaker, so 
that new dynasties were raised, which 
changed and’ fell as quickly as they 
arose. The first of these that appear- 
ed in the dominions of the Chalifat 
was that of the Thaheride, which was 
founded in Chorasan by Thaher, in 
tan en chrisian eta, dur- 
reign of Chalif Almamun. It 
stood only 55 years, and was destroyed 
the Soffaride. This dynasty was 
founded by Laith, surnamed Jacob, 
the son of Soffar, in Sejestan, in the 
year $72. His successor ruled over 


and Jebal; but after a period of 30 
ears, this family was extinguished 

the Samanide. The founder of 
ese, Saman, was at first a camel-dri- 
ver, and~ afterwards the leader of a 
band of robbers, but his posterity 

, in the year 819, 

vernors of the couatries on the other 
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side of the Oxus, and soon after be. 
eame the independent sovereigns of 
Persia and Transoxiana, but in the 
ear 999 their power was annihilated 
by the Turks in Turkestan, in cons 
junction with the rebellious generals 
and Mahmoud, son of Seboktigin, a 
Turk, the founder of the Gaznevide 
dynasty. The Gaznevides, so called 
from Gazna, a city on the borders of 
Chorasan, ruled over Chorasan and 
Transoxiana from the year 999 until 
1183, but were obliged to give place 
to the Ghourides, who, with the de- 
crease of their power, had become 
powerful in Hindostan. These in their 
turn were overthrown by the Sultans 
of Chowaresm in the year 1208. These 
Sultans had raised themselves by 
means of the Seljucide, fram whom 
they received Chowaresm by tenure, 
after which they rendered themselves 
independent, subjugated their coun. 
try, and would undoubtedly have at. 
tained a high degree of power, if they 
hed not been utterly reduced by Jen- 
gizchan. 
Besides these dynasties, which ruled 
particularly the countries in the east 
and south east side of the Caspian sea, 
two other distinguished families de. 
serve ie be Liar i of Mbp one 
especially bore rule in the count 
lying to the south west of that pe 
namely the Dilemites and the Boui- 
des. The first governed, from the 
year 927 to 1012, Dilem, Ghilan, 
Georgia, Thabarstan, and the country 
lying along the Caspian sea, but they 
were repressed on one side by the 
Gaznevides, and on the other by the 
Bouides, to whom they had themselves 
given assistance. The latter first be- 
came known about the year 933 ; they 
made themselves master of mau 
countries ; and their princes enjoy 
the title of Emir-al-omra, until T 
Beg, thefounder of the seg Snips 
nasty succeeded in their place in 
ear 1055. fi 
Although all these countries’ to the 
south of the Caspian sea, which form- 
ed the nearest points of union with 
the northern countries, were ¢ 
to constant political revolutions, and 
were continually changing their mas- 
ters, yet all these internal revolutions 
appear to have had no very considera- 
ble prejudicial influence upon com- 
merce, as such events were of bw" 
ordinary occurrence in the east, 
ended as suddenly as they were instan- 
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taneous in their commencement ; espe- 
cially as the new rulers, none of whom 
were mere barbarians, were obliged, 
by necessity and for their own advan- 
tage, to attend to the progress of com- 
merce, as much as the old ones. It is, 
however, not improbable that there 
were sometimes some cessation and in- 
terruption of that commerce, which 
was carried on by caravans, partly 
with China through Tartary, for a 
length of a hundred days’ journey to 
the Iihoon or Oxus, and partly with 
India, by way of Cashmere to the 
same river, and over the Caspian sea, 
and thence farther by the river Rion 
(Phasis) and the Black sea to Constan- 
tinople, by which difficult way the 
Greeks, or rather the Venetians, and 
Genoese received their Chinese and 
Indian commodities. On the contrary, 
commerce. was seldom carried on by 
land between the southern part of 
Asia and the countries lying to the 
north of the Caspian sea, but for the 

ter part by sea, from the commer- 
cial towns situated on its southern and 
south western shore, and was conse- 

tly subjected im no inconsiderable 
Tiatee to the dispositions and interest- 
ed views of the constantly changing 
rulers. 

Among these commercial towns, 
that which is most spoken of is the ce- 
lebrated and still flourishing city of 
Derbend, which the Arabians call 
Bab (door, gate) in the province of 

‘ jm to Shirwan. It re- 
ceived its name from the narrow pass 
formed by a branch of Caucasus and 
the sea, near which it lies. Its situa- 
tion for commerce could hardly be 
more favourable; being surrounded 
by the fertile countries of Dagestan 
and gd posi d Shirwan, which pro- 
duces all kinds of grain and fruit, it 
is,asit were, the point of union between 
the countries to the south and north 
of Mount Caucasus. Abulfeda con- 
firms this in the following words: 
** Bab-al-abwab is the b vere of meet- 
ing and staple city for all traders from 
Thabarestan, Georgia, Dailem (Ghi- 
lan), as also for those from Assaris 
(Shirwan), Chazaria, and other infidel 
countries. No linen cloths are manu- 
factured in the three first mentioned 

vinces, but only in this city. There 
is likewise Safran, to which slaves are 
brought from the northern people.” 
Derbend was built by the great Persian 
king Chosru Anushirwan (who died 
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A. D. 579), in order to te his 
dominions from the Chazarians of the 
north. There he built a wall of ex<, 
traordinary length, on which he plac- 
ed watchmen, that he might prevent 
the incursions of the Chazarians, the 
Turks, and other infidels. 

Besides the city Sabran, as Edrisi 
informs us, Chosru built on the Cas- 
pian sea also the city Karkara, created 
many towns on the mountain Alkabk, 
to the number of three hundred at 
least, and besides the city Bab, on the 
side of the Chazarians, he built Balan- 
giar, Samandar, and Albaida. On 
Derbend, Cazwini speaks thus: “ Bab 
and Alabwab lie in the north of Per- 
sia. Bab, which was built by Anu- 
shirwan upon the sea of Alcahzr (the 
Caspian sea), abounds in gardens and 
fruits. There is the haven of the 
Chazarians and other nations (when 
they land with their merchandize), 
which is closed by a chain from one 
side to the other, by which they can 
prevent an entrance or egress when- 
ever they please. Alabwab is the nar- 
row pass in Mount Caucasus, which 
is called, in ancient chronicles, the 
mountain of Alfatach (the mountain 
of the opening, probably because the 
only passage to the northern countries 
lay through it), where there are many 
fortresses, such as Bab-Sul, Bab-Al- 
lan (the gate of the Alani), Bab-Assba- 
ran, Bab-Alarfah, Bab-Sejesi, Bab- 
Sahib Assarir (the gate of the lord of 
the throne), Bab-Filan Shah, &c. It 
is said, that when the Persians subdued 
this country, they built the cities of 
Bilkan, Bosdah, and Sad-albar, to keep 
them in subordination. Anushirwan 
built the cities Sabran, Karkarah, Bab 
and Alwabwab, in order to command 
the mountain Alkabk, which is like- 
wise called Alfatach, and besides three 
hundred and sixty fortresses on the 
side of the Chazarians.” Anushirwan 
also appointed a governor, one of his own 
people, to protect the boundaries and 
the passes of the mountains, whose re- 
sidence,; which was in Shirwan, was 
called Assarir (the throne), while the 
chief himself was called the lord of 
the throne. This name was given to 
him, according to Cazwini, ‘* because 
he had a golden throne adorned with 
precious stones, on which the labour 
of ten years had been expended ; 
which pee ap when the a (Al. 
roum) took possession of the country, 
remained in its place, and has continu- 
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ed so down to our times.” This king- 
dom, founded by Chosru, continued 
to the time of the Mohammedans, 
when the prince, with his subjects, 
at length were converted to Christi- 
anity. 

Besides these cities, Yacuti men- 
tions two others ; one is called Kaba- 
lah, of which he says, that it is an old 
city, lies near Derbend, i. e. Albab and 
Alabwab, and belongs to the provin- 
ces of Armenia; the other, he calls 
Filan, and says, that it is a city and 
district near Bab Alabwab in the re- 
gions of the Chazarians. Its king is 
called phapen'r the inhabitants are 
Christians, and havea peculiar language. 
Masadi says that Filanshah is the pe- 
culiar name of the king of Assarir, he 
being called Filan from the district of 
Assarir 


There were then two ways of com- 
munication between the countries of 
the south and those of the north in the 
direction of the Caspian sea, namely, 
over the sea itself, or over Mount Cau- 
casus. These two remarkable ways 
must be a little more accurately ex- 
plained. Mount Caucasus is thus de- 
scribed by Yacuti in his Lexicon: 
** Caucasus is a mountain, which bor- 
ders upon Bab-al-abwab and the coun- 
try of the Alani, and is the ex- 
treme boundary of Armenia. Ibn 
Alfakih says, that seventy-two lan- 
guages are spoken in Mount Caucasus, 
so that frequently one person cannot 
understand another without an inter- 

reter. The length of the mountain 
is said to be five hundred parasangs, 
for it extends to the country of Al- 
roum, and to the limits of the Chaza- 
rians and Alani. It is said to be the 
same chain of mountains, of which the 
mountain Alarach, between Mecca and 
Medina, is a part, which extends to 
Syria, until it unites itself with Leba- 
non, in the land of Hems, and on the 
road from Damascus, then joins the 
mountains of Antioch and Samsath, 
and is there called Allakam. It thence 
stretches itself to Malathia, Samsath, 
and Kalikala, and as far as the Cas- 
pian sea, where Bab-al-abwab is si- 
tuated.” 

Cazwini gives, under the article 
Bab and Alabwab, the following ac- 
count of this celebrated mountain : 
** The mountain Alfatach, of which 
we have before spoken, is vast and 
high. Abul Hasan Almasudi thinks 
that it contains $00 districts, the in- 





habitants of which speak entirely dif. 
ferent languages. Alhaucali says, and 
Ankar positively assures us, that there 
are in this mountain many kingdoms, 
among which are the wide extended 
dominions of Shirwan Shah, to which 
belong many towns, villages, districts, 
and cultivated places, and the consi- 
derable kingdom of Alkakar, which 
s villagesand cultivated ground, 
and is inhabited by a powerful infidel 
people, who live independent. There 
are, moreover, the kingdom of Alaidan 
Shah, that of Almuninah, Arrudeinah 
(the inhabitants of which are the worst 
people in the world), Tabustan, Hidan, 
Atik, Daznakwan, Algandek, (to which 
belong, as is reported, 1200 villages), 
Allania, Alangas, Alchazrih, Alsatheha 
(which is inhabited by a powerful, 
cruel, and independent people), Ald- 
harih, Shaki, which lies by itself at 
the end of these mountains, Alsagha- 
lik, and lastly, the kingdom of Kas- 
chak. Nowhere are found handsomer 
men and women than here, no where 
oes beautiful and voluptuous girls, 
Ce 
Before we leave the subject of Cau- 
casus, we must enter a little more 
into detail concerning that remarkable 
people the Alani, which at that time 
dwelt upon the northern or north- 
western side of the mountain, near the 
source of the Kur, of whom no traces 
appear now to be in existence. Ya- 
cuti, in his geographical dictionary, 
speaks of them in the following man- 
ner, under the article Alan: ‘ The 
Alans possess a large country, and are 
a powerful people. They have terri- 
tories which border upon Darinait, on 
Mount Caucasus. Here is no large or - 
celebrated city. Some of the Alani 
are Mohammedans, but the greater 
pans are Christians. ‘They have no 
sing who is obeyed by all, but over 
every distinct race there is an emir, 
who is crue] and hard-hearted, and 
shews no mark of mildness. Ben Cadi 
Balatis has informed,me, that one of 
their principal men once fell sick, and 
asked some one who was by, concern- 
ing the sickness, &c. (The story im- 
ports, that he had the hypochondria, 
and that, in order to see the cause of 
his sickness with his own eyes, he cut 
a hole in his own body, took out the 
spleen, and examined it ; but he died 
under the operation of getting it re- 
laced.) The kings of the Alani em- 
fraedd the Christian religion after the 
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prom tion of Islamism, during the 
time of the Abbasside, having been 

jously idolaters, (in the same state 
of ignorance as the Arabians were before 


the time of Mohammed, Kahalls 3) ; 
but after 320 years they forsook Chris- 
tianity, and persecuted the bishops and 
priests that the Greek emperors had 
sent to them. Between the kingdom 
of the Alani and Mount Caucasus 
there is a fortress, and a. bridge across 
alarge river: the fortress is called the 
castle of the gate of Alania, and was 
built by one of the old Persian kings, 
who was called Sendobad, son of 
Borchtasef, son of Lohrasef. I have 
seen men there preventing the Alani 
from approaching Mount Caucasus ; 
and the passage by the bridge is pre- 
cluded from them, being commanded 
by the fortress above it, which could 
not be reduced without a siege. A 
spring of fresh water issues from the 
higher part of the rock on which the 
fortress stands. This fortress is one of 
the most celebrated in the world. 
Salame Ben Abdolmelek came to this 
place, took ssion of the fortress, 
and stationed in it some Arabians, for 
the purpose of guarding it. The means 
of their subsistence were brought from 
Teflis. Between this fortress and 
Tanis there is a journey of some days. 
If one man only went into this moun- 
tain fastness, he could prevent all the 
kings of the earth from taking it, as it 

in the air, and impends over the 

, the bridge, and the river.” 

What Cazwini says is of import- 
ance. ‘* The land of the Alani is 
widely extended and cultivated. Its 
most celebrated city is Bardah, a large 
place, and abounding in the necessaries 
of life. Here are the best cultivated 
lands in the world ; here are castles, 
gardens, enchanting scenery, fruits, 
dates, hazel-nuts, and chesnuts, which 
are nowhere surpassed in respect of 
taste or quantity, and are therefore 
exported to the east and to the west. 
Besides these, there is found here 
alzighan, which is a sort of ambergris, 
and is unequalled. ‘This city lies Ln 
the river Kur, and has a gate called 
Alakra, sand a market-place called 
Alkuraki, which is three miles in ex- 
tent.” 

Although it will appear evident, 
from what has been adduced, that 
Mount Caucasus and the surrounding 
country was well peopled and culti- 


vated, and furnished with towns and 
fortresses; and it is extremely 
bable, that the inhabitants carried on 
no inconsiderable internal cammerce, 
partly by means of the rivers Kur and 
Rhion, in the fruits of the south, 
chesnuts, wax, wine, silver and the 
inferior metals, tame and wild ani- 
mals: it may yet be doubted, whether 
caravans travelled through the country 
from south to north, or conversely, to 
convey merchandise from and to south- 
ern Asia (which is not the case at 
present), and that for several reasons : 
The route over the mountain was te« 
dious and difficult ; the caravans would 
frequently be exposed to be plundered 
by the surrounding mountaineers; a 
journey through a vast number of 
small states, each of which had like- 
wise its peculiar language, would have 
been attended with great difficulties ; 
and, lastly, the way by the Caspian 
Sea would have been infinitely more 
convenient. With regard to the trade 
that was carried on from east to west, 
it is certain that it was very consider-~ 
able, from the most ancient times, 
until the passage to India by sea was 
discovered. In the earliest times it 
was carried on by the Greeks, in the 
middle ages by the Byzantines, and, 
for the period they were in the Crimea, 
by the Genoese, who had seven silver- 
works on Mount Caucasus, of which 
there still remain traces ; and in more 
modern times that commerce has not 
entirely ceased. .There is still carried 
on, as formerly, a considerable com- 
merce in inland productions, which 
are conveyed down the river Rhion 
(Phasis) to the Black Sea. 
(To be continued.) 


+ 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE ENGLISH 
WRITINGS OF THE BRAHMIN RAM< 
MOHUN ROY. 


Tuat it is the duty of every Chris- 
tian to do whatever in him lies, in 
order that they who; “ sit in dark- 
ness” may see the light, is acknow- 
ledged as a general position by all who 
have studied those scriptures wherein 
Christians profess to see and reverence 
the rule of their conduct. The obli- 
gation which is thus admitted to lie 
on every Christian must, ex facie, be 
held to attach no less to every society 
of Christians—to every nation at least 
in whose laws and institutions, and 
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whole system of government, the pre- 
siding and directing authority of the 
Christian faith is expressly and une- 
uivocally recognised. This national 
obligation has not merely been ac- 
knowledged theoretically: it has re- 
ceived additional sanction from the 
actual conduct of every Christian na~ 
tion in the world, excepting one. Since 
Christianity was first adopted as the 
established religion of the Roman em- 
pire, no Christian government what- 
ever has hesitated to avow itself, wher- 
ever its influence could be exerted 
over infidel subjects, a proselytising 
government. The work of conversion 
was in the earlier ages of Christian 
history carried on, not, as in the case 
of the Mohammedans, by any one in- 
defatigable tribe, but by every tribe 
in succession, as it embraced the truth. 
The flame spread — and bright- 
ly, and every thing which came with- 
in its reach was converted, not only 
into the subject of immediate, but in- 
to the instrument of ulterior triumph. 
With whatever follies and tyrannies 
it may have been mingled, the zeal of 
the more polished nations of modern 
Christendom has in like manner been 
exerted wherever opportunity has been 
afforded. It is strange, that the only 
great and remarkable exception to this 
rule has been found in the case of that 
nation whose opportunities have been 
the most splendid, the only Christian 
nation which has been called upon by 
the arrangements of Providence to find 
itself invested with the political rule 
of a mighty tion, of reading, 
writing, and philosophising heathens. 
The neglect with which E d has 
been chargeable in regard to the Chris- 
tianizing of her empire in Hindostan, 
is not merely acknowledged, but de- 
fended by those of our countrymen 
who have contemplated with their own 
eyes, or who have at least possessed 
€ opportunity of contemplating, the 
— influences and disgusting ef- 
fects *. Acad are superstitions which 
prevai out that might ion. 
The success, the almost ‘aiaiions 
success of our measures of external 
ty, is proof sufficient that there 
no want of power or of knowledge 
among the higher classes of English 
residents in India. The difficulties 
which they must have met with in 
every other portion of their undertak- 
ing, have not appalled them ; but the 
first and most obvious difficulty which 


must attend any interference with the 
religion of their native d 
seems completely to have confounded 
their elsew. indefatigable energies, 
-_ be in = their listlessness 
as rendered them so ly partakers 
abroad, are defended by thee at home 
from vanity, and with much i 
Whenever the subject of conv 
the Hindoos is mentioned in presence 
of one who has sojourned in Hindos~ 
tan, you are sure to hear an obstinate 
repetition of old and weakly silli 
a faded strain, mingled throughout with 
begging of the question, confusion of 
the premises, and every other blun- 
der whereof logicians can be guilty. 
It is to be hoped, that the arguments 
of such reasoners, either in or out ot 
Parliament, will not long be suffered 
to exert any influence upon the pub- 
lic opinion of our country. 

Many circumstances have come with- 
in our own knowledge, which, if pur. 
sued into their consequences by ra~ 
tional men, could not, we think, fail 
to prove how largely the difficulties of 
Christianizing Hindostan have been 
exaggerated by the fears, or at least 
the coldness, of our dogmatising Asia- 
tics. These circumstances are very 
different in kind and in importance ; 
but we shall make no epology for 
beginning with the following. With a 
very few exceptions, the whole Sepoys 
of the army which we lately trans 
ported from the Continent of India to 
Java, abandoned, during their absence 
from their native soil, those supersti- 
tious observances which are most scru- 
pulously, and, to all appearance, most 
fervently adhered to by them on the 
Banks of the Ganges. The full im- 

rt of this fact, which we are in no 
fear of seeing contradicted, will be 
appreciated by every person of under- 
standing at home. It will find, we 
venture to say, easy belief among most 
of those gentlemen who have’ at any 
joa of their lives served in India ; 

or we challenge any one of these gen- 
tlemen to assert that he has not found 
his Hindoo attendants willing to dis- 
pense in R creo 4 with many of the 
most sacred parts of their superstition, 
to perform a thousand times, when not 
seen by other Hindoos, not only rar 
but cheerfully, services, one single pu 

lic performance of which would be more 
than sufficient for ever to d and 
ruin them. It is at least clear, that 
these men are not at heart what they 
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tend to be. It seems to be almost 
as clear, that what each will do in pri- 
vate, all would do in public, were 
that charm once dissolved which at 
present prevents any one man from 
communicating his indifference to his 
neighbour. ‘This charm was dissolved 
at Java. There the whole army be- 
came accomplices in the plot, and 
threw off their hypocrisy for a season. 
They resumed it on relanding in In- 
dia, because there they were necessaril 
dispersed, and as necessarily exposed. 
But who can doubt the willingness of 
those Brahmins and Raj-poots to re- 
turn once more, were they but fa- 
youred with an equally convenient 
season, to all the offences, both of 
eating and of drinking, both of omis- 
sion and of commission, from which 
they seemed to derive so much plea- 
sure in their Batavian cantonments ? 

The next circumstance to which we 
shall allude, is one of a very different 
kind, and, we think, of very superior 
importance. The necessities of our 
government and its functionaries have 
now, for many years, demanded of a 

eat aid continually increasing num - 
i of native Hindoos, such an ac- 
quaintance with the English language, 
as implies no ordinary familiarity with 
the literature of England. ‘ihis is at 
last beginning to operate in a manner 
that might have been easily foreseen. 
It has been said, absurdly enough, 
that he who speaks two languages has 
no country. But there is no absur- 
dity in stating, that the Hindoo who 
has made himself completely master 
of Enylish literature, cannot possibly 
be aslave to the more disgusting or 
absurd parts of his native superstition. 
Men who read Locke, and Johnson, 
and Milton, and Shakspeare, have lost 
all capacity to belicve in the horrible 
tenets which have produced the bloody 
spectacles of Guzerat and Jaggernaut. 
The salutary effects of such studies 
are becoming daily more visible. A 
spirit of inquiry has been excited a- 
mong the learned Brahmins employed 
in teaching the English youth at Cal- 
cutta and Fort St George ; and this 
is all that is wanted—in the first 
place. There can be little reason to 
doubt where the spirit of inquiry thus 
excited will terminate. ‘The examin- 
ation and purification of the Vedas will 
prepare men for the reception of the 
Bible. 

A considerable sensation has been 

Voi. IV. 
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produced among our countrymen in 
Bengal, by the appearance of a reform~ 
er of the religion of Hindostan in the 
person of a learned and acute Brahmin, 
by name Rammouun Roy. This per- 
son, touse his own words, “after spend« 
ing several years in the endeavour to 
convince his countrymen of the true 
meaning of the sacred books,” has more 
lately published several tracts, written 
by himself in excellent English, for 
the purpose “‘ of proving to his Eu- 
ropean friends, that the superstitious 
practices which deform the Hindoo 
religion have nothing to do with the 
pure spirit of its dictates.” 

** T have observed,” says he, * that, both 
in their writings and conversation, many 
Europeans feel a wish to palliate and soften 
the features of Hindoo Idolatry; and are 
inclined to inculcate, that all objects of wor- 
ship are considered by their votaries as em- 
blematical gree ae gp of the Supreme 
Divinity !—If this were indeed the case, I 
might perhaps be led into some examina~- 
tion of the subject; but the truth is, the 
Hindoos of the present day have no such 
views of the subject, but Armly believe in 
the real existence of innumerable Gods and 
Goddesses, who possess, in their own depart- 
ments, full and independent power ; and to 
propitiate them, and not the true God, are 
temples erected, and ceremonies performed. 
There can be no doubt, however, and it is 
my whole design to prove, that every rite 
has its derivation from the allegorical adora- 
tion of tie true Deity; but, at the present 
day, all this is forgotten, and among many 
it is even heresy to mention it! 

** I hope it will not be presumed, that I 
intend to establish the preferenee of my 
faith over that of other men. The result of 
controversy on such a subject, however mul. 
tiplied, must be ever unsatisfactory ; for the 
reasoning faculty, which leads men to cer- 
tainty in things within its reach, produces 
no effect on questions beyond its comprehen- 
sion. I de no more than assert, that, if cor- 
rect reasoning, and the dictates of common 
sense, induce the belief of a wise, uncreated 
Being, who is the supporter and ruler of the 
the boundless universe, we should also con- 
sider him the most powerful and supreme 
existence—far surpassing our powers of com- 
prehension er description! And although 
men of uncultivated minds, and even some 
learned individuals (but in this one point 
blinded by prejudice), readily choose, as the 
object of their adoration, any thing which 
they can always see, and which they pretend 
to feed, the absurdity of such conduct is 
not thereby in the least degree diminished. 

** My constant reflections on the incen- 
venient, or rather omar — oo 
by the peculiar practice of Hindoo Idolatry, 
which, come than any other Pagan worship, 
destroys the texture a a together with 
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compassion for my countrymen, have com- 
pelled me to use every le effort to 
awaken them from their dream of error; and 
Be mranane em popwensed with their scrip- 
tures, them to contemplate, with true 
devotion, the unity and omnipresence of na- 
ture’s God. rrp ‘ 
By taking which conscience an 
direct, Pe born a Brahmin, have 
myself to the conrplainings and re- 
proaches even of some of my relations, 
whose prejudices are strong, and whose tem- 
poral advantage depends upon the eat 


system. But these, however accum . 


T can tranquilly bear, trusting that a day 
will arrive when my humble endeavours 
will be viewed with justice—perhaps ac- 
knowledged with gratitude. At any rate, 
whatever men may say, I cannot be depriv- 
ed ef this consolation: my motives are ac- 
ceptable to that Being who beholds in se- 
cret, and compensates openly !”” 

The three principal English tracts 
of Rammohun Roy which have come 
into our hands are, Ist, “‘ A T’ransla- 
tion of an Abridgement of the Vedant, 
or Resolution of all the Veds.” 2d, “ A 
Translation of the Céna Upanishad, one 
of the Chapters of the Séma Véda ; 
according to the Gloss of Shancard- 
charya.” 3d, “ A Translation of the Is- 

yanishad, one of the Chapters of the 
Yajur Véda ;” according to the com- 
mentary of the same celebrated person. 
—Each of these, as he has assured us 
in his title pages, “‘ establishing the 
unity and incomprehensibility of the 
Supreme Being, and that his Worship 
alone can lead to Eternal Beatitude.” 

Those who have never at all attend- 
ed to the subject of Hindoo literature, 
wil! be astonished with the display of 
metaphysical acuteness in all and each 
of these performances. The same mi- 
nute controversies concerning the es- 
sence and mode of the Supreme Being, 
which occupy so much space in the 
writings of the later Platonists, it will 
here be seen, have perplexed the un- 
derstandings of the most skilful com- 
mentators on the sacred books of the 
Hindoos. The same arguments, for 
and against the adoration of beings in- 
ferior to the Supreme, which have 
been so hackneyed among the theolo- 
gians of modern Europe, are, at this 
moment, employed in the most impos- 
ing and logical array, by Rammohun 
Roy and his principal opponent Sen- 
kara Sastri. in in the most trivial 
illustrations introduced into these vo- 
Juminous controversies, the likeness to 
what we have seen before is such, that 
it cannot escape the notice of the most 


cursory observer. It is not however 
with these parts of our Brahmin’s 
writings that we wish to trouble our 
readers ; we would rather direct the 
attention of such of them as have 
never considered the nature and scope 
of the sacred books of the. Hindoos, 
to some of those striking 
which he has selected in proof of 
their adherence to what we all res 
gard as the primary doctrine of all true 
religion. 

The first of the tracts, which we 
have named above, commences thus; 

“‘ The illustrious Byas,* in his celebrated 
work, the Vedant, insinuates in the first 
text, that it is absolutely necessary for mans 
kind to acquire knowledge respecting the 
Supreme Being, who is the subject of dis. 
course in all the Veds, and the Vedant, as 
well as in the other Systems of Theology. 
But he found, from the follow#ig passages 
of the Veds, that this in~ ‘iry is limited to 
very narrow bounds: ~ .. “‘ The Supreme 
Being is not comprehensible by vision, or 
by any other of the organs of sense; nor 
can he be conceived by means of devotion, 
or virtuous practices!” ‘* He sees every 
thing, though never seen ; hears every thing, 
though never directly heard of! He is neither 
short, nor is he long ; inaccessible to the 
reasoning faculty ; not to be compassed by 
description ; beyond the limits of the ex. 
planation of the Ved, or of human concep- 
tion!” Byas, also, from the result of vari- 
ous mts coinciding with the Vede, 
found, that the accurate and positive know- 
ledge of the Supreme Being, is not within 
the boundary of comprehension : i. e. that 
what, and how, the Supreme Being is, can- 
not be definitely ascertained. He has, 
therefore, in the second text, explained the 
Supreme Being by his effects and works, 
without attempting to define his essence; 
in like manner as we, not knowing the real 
nature of the Sun, explain him to be the 
cause of the succession of days and epochs. 
** He, by whom the birth, existence, and 
annihilation of the world is regulated, is 
the Supreme Being!” We see the multi- 
farious, wonderful universe, as well as the 
birth, existence, and annihilation, of its dif- 
ferent parts ; hence, we naturally infer the 
existence of a being, who regulates the 
whole, and call him the Supreme: in the 
same manner as from the sight of a pot, we 
conclude the existence of its artificer. The 
Ved in like manner declares the Supreme 





* The greatest of the Indian Theologists, 
Philosophers and Poets, was begotten by 
the celebrated Purasur and Satyubutee: 
Byas collected and divided the Veds into 
certain Books and Chapters, he is therefore 
commonly called Vede Byas; the ven 
Byas is composed of the preposition b¢ ani 
the verb uss to divide. sis 
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Peiag Sims ** He from whom the universal 
world proceeds, who isthe Lord of the 
Universe, and he ory work: is the universe, 
is the Supreme Being 

ss The Ved begins and concludes with 
the three peculiar and mysterious epithets 
of God viz. Ist ONG, 2d TUT, 3d SUT. 
The first of these signifies, ** That Being, 
which preserves, destroys, and creates !” 
The second implies, ** That only being, 
which is neither male nor female!” The 
third announces, ‘* The true being !” 
_ These collective terms simply affirm, that, 

ONE, UNKNOWN, TRUE BEING, 
IS THE CREATOR, PRESERVER, 
AND DESTROYER OF THE UNI- 
VERSE.” 

The same doctrine is stated over and 
over again in a thousand different 
shapes—as, for example, in the follow- 
ing Slokams : 

“* He is eternal, he is the splendor of 

lendor.” 

- . -* Supreme and age og 

“ The sunsshines not with respect to 
him, nor the ps col fire.” 

** Thou hearest without ears.” 

** Thou smellest without a nose.” 

** Thou walkest without fe 

‘© Thou seest without eyes.” 

** Thou tastest without a tongue.” 

** Thou hast no gotram, nor birth, nor 
name, nor shape, nor state, nor ‘s 

- pegs 2 thou art thus, yet thou art 
the Lord of the Earth and the Heaven.” 

‘© In the same manner as the illusive ap- 
pearance of water, produced by the reflec- 
tion of the rays in the mirage, 

‘© So the universe shines in thee, the real 
and intelligent spirit.” 

** Thou canst not be known either by 
the Organs or by the mind, as thou art self 
resplendent and distinct from elemental 


‘* If ignorance be annihilated by know- 
ledge, as darkness by the dawn, thy light 

ill shine like the sun.” 

** The whole had its birth in thee.” 

** The whole rests in thee.” 

** The whole obtains its destruction in 
thee like bubbles in water.” 

The translation of the Upanishad be- 
gins thus :— 

‘¢ Ist, Who is he [asks a Pupil of his 
Spiritual Father] under whose sole will the 
Intellectual Power makes its approach to 
different objects? Who is he, under whose 
authority Breath, the primitive power in 
the body, makes its oo Who is he, 
by whose direction language is regularly 
pronounced ? And who is that immaterial 
being, that applies vision and hearing to 
their respective objects 2 

** 2d, He [answers the spiritual parent] 
who is the sense of the sense of hearing; 
the intellect of the intellect ; the essential 
cause of language; the breath of breath ; 
the sense of the sense of vision :—This is 
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the being, conceraing whom you would m- 
quire :—Learned men i 


** 3d, Hence no vision can approach him ; 
no language can describe him ; no intellec- 
tual power can compass or determine him. 
We know nothing of how the Supreme Be- 
ing should be explained : He is beyond all 
that is within the reach of ension, 
and also beyond nature, which is above con- 
ception. Our ahcient spiritual parents 
have thus explained him to us. 

** 4th, He alone; who has never been 
described by languagée, and who directs 
language to its meaning, is the Supreme 

specified thing which 


learned men, en the real nature of un- 
derstanding, is Supreme Being ; and 
not any specified thing which men worship: 
Know TuHov this; 

*< 6th, He alone, whom no one can con- 
ceive by vision, and by whose superintend- 
ance every one perceives the objects of vi- 
sion, is the Su Being, and not any 
specified thing which men worship: Know 
Txov this, 

** 7th, He alone, whom no one can hear 
through the sense of hearing, and who 
knows the real nature’of the sense of hear- 
ing, is the Supreme Being, and not any 
specified thing which men worship: Know 
Tov this. 

‘* 8th, He alone, whom no one can pet- 
ceive through the sense of smelling, and 
who applies the sense of smelling to its ob- 
jects, is the Supreme Being, and not any 
spscified thing which men worship: Know 
Tuov this 

© Oth, If you, [continues the Spiritual 
Parent] from what I have stated, 
and.say, that * I know the Supreme 
thoroughly,’ you in truth know very little 
of the i t Being; and any concep- 
tion of that Being which you limit t your 
powers of sense, is not only deficient, but 
also his description, which you extend to 
the bodies of the celestial Gods, is‘also im- 

rfect ; you, consequently, should inquire 
ae the om ienoulided "ee the Supreme 
Being. To this the pupil replies: * 1 per- 
ceive that at this moment I begin to know 
God.’ 

“10th, * Not that I suppose, continues 
he, that I know God thoroughly, nor do I 
suppose that I do not know him at all; as 
among us, he who knows the meaning of the 
above-stated assertion, is possessed of the 
knowledge respecting God;’ viz. ‘ that I 
neither know him thoroughly, nor am en- 
tirely ignorant of him.’ 

* ith, [The Spiritual Father again re- 
sumes: He, who believes that he cannet 
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God, does know him ; and he 
who believes that he can comprehend God, 
does not know him ; as men of perfect un- 
derstanding acknowledge him to be beyond 

ion, and men of imperfect un- 
derstanding suppose him to be within the 
reach of their simplest perception.” 

In another of his publications, after 
quoting several similar passages, our 
author proceeds as follows : 

*¢ Should it be said ‘ it still remains un- 
accountable, that notwithstanding the V éds 
and Purans repeatedly declare the unity of 
the Supreme Being, and direct mankind to 
adore him alone, yet the generality of Hin- 
doos have a contrary = and continue to 
practise Idolatry,’ I wo in answer request 
attention to the foundation, on which the 
practical part of the Hindoo religion is built. 
—Man Brahmins are perfectly a- 
ware of the absurdity of Idolatry, and are 
well informed of the nature of the purer 
mode of divine worship. But as in the 
rites, ceremonies, and festivals of Idolatry, 
they find the source of their comforts and 
fortune, they not only never fail to protect 
Idol worship from all attacks, but even ad- 
vance and encourage it to the utmost of their 
power, by keeping the knowledge of their 
scriptures concealed from the rest of the 

Their followers too, confiding in 
these leaders, feel gratification in the idea of 
the divine Nature residing in a being re- 
sembling themselves, in birth, shape, and 
> omg and are naturally delighted 

ith a mode of worship agreeable to the 

senses, though destructive of moral prin- 
ciples, and the fruitful parent of prejudice 
and superstition. 

** Hindoos of the present age, with a very 
.few exceptions, have not the least idea that 
it is to the attributes of the Supreme Being 
as ively represented by shapes, corres- 
pon ing to the nature of those attributes, 
they offer adoration and worship under the 
denomination of Gods and desses. On 
the contrary, the slightest investigation will 
clearly satisfy every inquirer, that it makes 
_@ material of their system to hold as 
articles of faith all those particular circum- 
stances, which are essential to a belief in the 
i t existence of the objects of their 
Idolatry as deities clothed with Divine 
Power. 

** Locality of habitation, and a mode of 
existence analogous to their own views of 
earthly things, are uniformly ascribed to 
each particular God. Thus the devotees of 
Siva, misconceiving the real spirit of the 
Scriptures, not only place an implicit cre- 
dence in the separate existence of Siva, but 
even regard him as an omnipotent being, 
the greatest of all the divinities, who, as they 
say, inhabit the northern mountain of Cai- 
las; and that he is accompanied by two 


wives and several children, and surrounded 
with numerous attendants. In like manner 


the followers of Vishnu, mistaking the alle- 
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rical representations of the Sastras for re. 

tions of real facts, believe him to be chief 
over all other Gods, and that he resides 
with his wife and attendants on the summit 
of heaven. Similar opinions are also held 
by the worshippers of Cali, in respect to 
that Goddess. And in fact the same obser. 
vations are equally applicable to every class 
of Hindoo devotecs in regard to their respec. 
tive Gods and Goddesses. And so tenacious 
are those devotees in respect to the hon. 
our due to their chosen divinities, that 
when they meet in such holy places, as 
Haridwar, Pryag, Siva-Canchi or Vishnu. 
Canchi in the Dekhin, the adjustment of the 
point of precedence, not only occasions the 
warmest verbal altercations, but sometimes 
even blows and violence. Neither do they 
regard the images of those Gods merely in 
the light of instruments for elevating the 
mind to the conception of those supposed 
beings ; they are simply in themselves made 
objects of worship. For whatever Hindoo 
purchases an Idol in the market, or con- 
structs one with his own hands, or has one 
made up under his own superintendence, it 
is his invariable practice to perform certain 
ceremonies, called Pran Pratisht’ha or the 
endowment of animation ; by which he be- 
lieves that its nature is changed from that 
of the mere materials of which it is formed, 
and that it acquires not only life but super- 
natural powers. Shortly afterwards, if the 
Idol be of the masculine gender, he marries 
it to a feminine one, with no less pomp and 
magnificence than he celebrates the nuptials 
of his own children. The mysterious pro- 
cess is now complete; and the God and 
Goddess are esteemed the arbiters of his des- 
tiny, and continually receive his most ar- 
dent adoration. 

** At the same time, the worshipper of 
Images ascribes to them at once the oppo- 
site natures of human and of super-human 
beings. In attention to their supposed wants 
as living beings, he is seen feeding, or pre- 
tending to feed them, every morning and 
evening ; and as in the hot season he is 
careful to fan them, so in the cold, he is 
equally regardful of their comfort, covering 
them by day with warm clothing, and plac- 
ing them at night in a snug bed. But su- 
perstition does not find a limit here: the 
acts and speeches of the Idols, and their as- 
sumption af various shapes and colours, are 
gravely related by the Brahmins, and with 
all the marks of veneration, are firmly be- 
lieved by their deluded followers. Other 
practices they have with regard to those 
Idols which decency forbids me to explain. 
In thus endeavouring to remove a m 
into which I have reason to believe many 
European gentlemen have been led by a be- 
nevolent wish to find an excuse for the et- 
rors of my countrymen, it is a considerable 
gratification to me to find that the latter 
have begun to be so far sensible of the ab- 
surdity of their real belief and practices, as 
to find it convenient to shelter them under 
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such a cloak, however flimsy and borrowed. 
The adoption of such a subterfuge encour- 
ages me greatly to hope, that they will in 
time abandon what they are sensible cannot 
be’defended ; and that, forsaking the super- 
stition of Idolatry, they will embrace the 
rational worship of the God of nature.” 

In the same work the following elo- 
quent and fecling passage occurs. 

«* The physical powers of man are li- 
mited; and when viewed comparatively, 
sink into insignificance ; while in the same 
ratio, his moral faculties rise in our estima- 
tion, as embracing a wide sphere of action, 
and possessing a capability of almost bound- 
less improvement. If the short duration of 
human life be contrasted with the great age 
of the universe, and the limited extent of 
bodily strength with the many objects to 
which there is a necessity of applying it, we 
must necessarily be disposed to entertain but 
a very humble opinion of eur own nature ; 
and nothing, perhaps, is so well calculated 
to restore our self-complacency, as the con- 
templation of our more extensive moral 
powers, together with the highly beneficial 
objects which the appropriate exercise of 
them may produce. 

** On the other hand, sorrow and remorse 
can scarcely fail sooner or later to be the 
portion of him, who is conscious of having 
neglected opportunities of rendering benefit 
to his fellow-creatures. From considerations 
like these, it has been, that I (although 
born a Brahmin, and instructed in my youth 
in all the principles of that sect), being tho- 
roughly convinced of the lamentable errors 
of my countrymen, have been stimulated to 
employ every means in my power to improve 
therr Sieae and lead then to the know- 

of a purer system of morality. - Living 
te cra Hindoos of different 
sects and professions, I have had ample 
opportunity of observing the superstitious 
ilities into which they have been thrown 
by their self-interested guides; who, in de- 
fiance of the law as well as of common 
sense, have succeeded but too well in con- 
ducting them to the temple of Idolatry ; 
and while they hide from their view the true 
substance of morality, have infused into 
their simple hearts a weak attachment for 
its mere shadow. 

** For the chief part of the theory and 
practice of Hindooism, I am sorry to say, is 
made to consist in the adoption of a peculiar 
mode of diet; the least aberration from 
which (even though the conduct of the 
offender may in other respects be pure and 
blameless) is not only visited with the se- 
verest censure, but actually punished by ex- 
clusion from the society of his family and 
friends. In a word, he is doomed to undergo 
what is commonly called loss of cast. 

** On the contrary, the rigid observance 
of this grand article of Hindoo faith is con- 
sidered in so high a light, as to compensate 
for every moral defect. Even the most 
atrocious crimes weigh little or nothing in 
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the balance against the supposed guilt of its 
nm. 


peng owl 
** Murder, theft, or perjury, thougia 
brought home to the party by a judicial 
sentence, 60 far from inducing lose of cast, 
is visited in their society with no peculiar 
mark of infamy or disgrace. 

** A trifling present to the Brahmin, 


commonly called Prayaschit, with the per- 


formance of a few idle ceremonies, are held 
as a sufficient atonement for all those 
crimes ; and the delinquent is at once freed 
from all temporal inconvenience, as well as 
all dread of future retribution. 

‘* My reflections upon these solemn truths 
have been most painful for many years. I 
have never to contemplate, with the 
strongest feelings of regret, the obstinate 
adherence of my countrymen to their fatal 
system of idolatry, inducing, for the sake of 
propitiating their sui Deities, the vio- 
lation of every humane and social feeling. 
And this in various instances ; but more 
especially in the dreadful acts of self-de- 
struction, and the immolation of the nearest 
relations, under the delusion of conformi 
to sacred religious rites. I have never c 4 
I repeat, to contemplate these practices with 
the strongest feelings of regret, and to view 
in them the moral debasement of a race 
who, I cannot help thinking, are capable of 
better things ;—whose susceptibility, pa- 
tience, and mildness of character, render 
them worthy of a better destiny. Under 
these impressions, therefore, I have been 
impelled to lay before therm genuine trans- 
lations of parts of their scripture, which in- 
culcates not only the enlightened worship of 
one God, but the purest principles of mo- 
rality, accompanied with such notices as I 
deemed requisite to oppose the arguments 
employed by the Brahmins, in defence of 
their beloved system. Most earnestly do I 
pray, that the whole may sooner or later 
prove efficient in producing, on the minds 
of Hindoos in general, a conviction of the 
rationality of believing in and adoring the 
Supreme Being only ; together with a com- 
plete perception and practice of that grand 
and comprehensive moral principle—Do 
unto others as ye would be done by.” 

We should have embraced the pre- 
sent opportunity of entering more in 
detail into the merits of this eminent 
man’s performances ; but we have de- 
ferred doing so, because we hope ere long 
to have more of them in our possession. 
We understand he is himself, at this 
moment, on bis way to England, for 
the purpose of procuring information 
and countenance to assist him in the 
prosecution of the noble work he has 
undertaken. May his success be such 
as he deserves! In the intimate know- 
ledge of our language and literature 
which he has evidently attained, he 
has command of an instrument such 
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NINE UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF 
HORACE WALPOLE. 


Tue recent publication of “ed 
Walpole’s correspondence with his 
friend, a man of fashion, which soon 
excited curiosity, at the same time 
highly gratified public taste. That 
uisite letter-writer, in a manner 
quite his own, “‘ caught the Cynthia 
of the minute ;” events so fugitive, 
that ee can bi on di > 
vents, and personages suc. t 
appearances, that they would have 
proved impalpable under a less ethereal 
pen. With a truth of nature he has 
communicated just that sort of inter- 
est which we cannot refuse him. More 
or less had been fatal: less, and all 
would have been flatness ; more, and 
he would have turned out that most 
intolerable of all triflers, a serious one. 
There is a feminine deli in the 
character of our letter-writer, for 
which we might distinguish him as 
the Madame Sevigné of men ; but his 
abounding wit, his polished sarcasm, 
and the entire absence of all sympathy 
for any human being, has enabled him 
to prove at once his sex and his ori- 
inality. But we must not forget that 
orace Walpole was a literary charac- 
ter, and we regretted a deficiency, in 
that volume, of his literary corres- 
pondence. We wish to see it sup- 
lied, because we have reason to be- 
ieve the thing is obtainable. We 
have already had specimens of this 
nature, which have only whetted our 
appetite. These will be found pub- 
ished about four years ago in Mr 
D'Israeli’s ‘‘ Calamities of Authors.” 
In that work, among many other 
original discoveries concerning those 
authors who formed the subjects of 
his inquiries, we find the li 
character of Horace Walpole stru 
out with great originality and truth, 
from a perusal of a considerable cor- 





respondence Walpole held for twenty 
years with the literary antiq 
who left his collections, where 


Cole, 
such 
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collections ought to be left, to our 
t national depositary, the British 
fuseum. It is but justice to Mr 
D'Israeli, to acknowledge, that he ap~ 
pears to have been the first who dis. 
covered the peculiar talent of our let. 
ter-writer ; for, after rather a severe 
estimate of his literary character, he | 
adds: ‘‘ His most pleasing, if not his 
eat talent, lay in letter-writing: here 
was without a rival.” We may 
consider this critical decision as a sort 
of prophecy, which the large volume, __. 


mene published, has most amply} 


verifie 

We have just received some of these 
letters, transcribed from their origi- 
nals; but we observe, that none of 
them appear to have been those from 
which Mr D’Israeli offers so mam 
passages to shew “‘ how he delighted 
to ridicule authors, and to starve the 
miserable artists he es grud ing 
paid ;” and how “bh juarrelled wi 
and ridiculed every man of genius he 
pent knew ;” and how “ he who 

contemned Sidney, &c, at length 

came to scorn himself.”* There must 
therefore remain behind these no in- 
considerable number: the admirable 
one in our last appears to have been 
drawn from the same source. 


Strawberry Hill, March 9, 1765. 
Dear Sirz,—I had time to write but 
a short note with the Castle of Otran- 
to. Your partiality tome and Straws 
berry, have, I hope, inclined you to 
excuse the wildness of the story. You 
will even have found some traits to 
put you in mind of this place. When 
you read of the picture quitting its 
pannel, did not you recollect the por- 
trait of Lord Falkland all in white in 
my gallery? Shall I even confess 
to you what was the origin of this 
romance? I waked one morning in the 
beginning of last June from a dream, 
of which all I could recover was, that 
I had thought myself in an ancient 
castle (a very natural dream for a 
head, filled, like mine, with gothic sto- 
ry), and that in the uppermost ban- 
nister of a great staircase, I saw a gi- 
gantic hand in armour. Im the even- 
ing I sate down and began to write, 
without knowing in the least what I 
intended to say or relate. The work 





* See the whole character, designed to il- 
lustrate ‘‘ the pains of fastidious : 
in “ Calamities of Authors.” Vol. i. p: 100, 
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1818.7] 
on my hands, and I grew fond 
ort -Add, that I was very glad to 
think of any thing rather politics. 
In short, I was so engrossed with my 
tale, which I completed in less than 
two months*, that one evening I wrote 
from the time I had drunk my tea, 
about six o'clock, till half an hour af- 
ter one in the morning, when my 
hand and fingers were so weary, that 
I could not hold the pen to finish the 
sentence, but left off Matilda and Isa- 
bella talking in the middle of a para- 
You will laugh at my earnest- 

ness ; but if I have amused you, by re- 
tracing with any fidelity the manners 
of ancient days, I am content, and give 
You leave to think me as idle as you 
My bower is determined, but not 
at all what it is to be. Though I 
write romaniees. I cannot tell how to 
build all that belongs to them. Ma-~ 
dame Danois, in the fairy tales, used 
to tapestry them with jonquils, but as 
that furniture will not last above a 
fortnight in the year, I shall prefer 
sommethi more huckaback. I have 
decided that the outside shall be of 
treillage, which, however, I shall not 
commence, till I have again seen some 
of old Louis’s old fashioned galanteries 
at Versailles. Rosamond’s bower, you 
and I and Tom Hearne know was a 
labyrinth ; but as my territory will 
admit of a very short clue, I lay aside 
all thoughts of a m habitation, 
though a bower is very different from 
an arbour, and must haye more cham-~ 
bers than one. In short, I both know 
and don’t know what it should be. I 
am almost afraid I must go and read 
Spenser, and wade through his allego- 
ries and drawling stanzas to get at a 
picture t ; but good night! See how 





* In a little volume entitled Walpoliana, 
edited by Mr Pinkerton, and probably con- 
taining some, perhaps many genuine things 
which fell from Walpole in conversation, he 
is made to say, ** I wrote the Castle of 
Otranto in cight days, or rather eight nights, 
for my general hours of composition are 
from ten o’clock at night till two in the 
morning, when I am sure not to be distur- 
bed by visitants.” Thus are wonderful 
stories propagated in conversation by the 
vanity of the author, and the wondering of 
the literati, that serve for Anas! or printed 
Conversaziones, 

To j by the intolerable mediocri 
of Waipcletone verses, one conceives wed 
such a man might be afraid to go and read 
Spenser, the poet of poets ! 
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pa pay opel gs 
q on one’s own ill, Well) 
it ma be trifling, yet it is euch trifing 
as ambition never is happy enough to 
know! Ambition orders palaces, but 
it is Content that chats for a page or 
two over a bower. Yours ever, - 

H. Ww. 


1769. 

“Have you seen Granger's Supple- 
ment? Methinks it grows too diffuse. 
I have hinted to him that fewer 

rics from funeral sermons wi not 

urt it. There are few copies prints 
ed but on one side of the leaf, To 
my mortification, though I have four 
thousand heads, I find, upon a 
calculation, that I still want three or 
four hundred.” 

It appears that Granger received 
only £100, to the times of Charles I. 
—and the rest to depend on public fa- 
vour, for the continuation. Walpole 
seems to have been doubtful of' its 
success, from the small number of 
collectors then, though he hopes that 
the anecdotic part of it will make it 
** more known and tasted.” 

After the death of Granger, he 
writes, ‘ Granger's papers have been 
penne by Lord Mountstuart, who 

as the portrait-frenzy as well as I; 
and though I am the head of the sect, 
I have no longer the rage of propagate 
ing it; nor would I on any account 
take the trouble of revising and pub- 
lishing the MSS. Mr Granger has 
drowned his taste for portraits in the 
ocean of biography ; and though he 
began with elucidating Lime e at 
last ay 4 sought prints, that he might 
write the lives of those they repre- 
sented. His work was grown, and 
growing so voluminous, that an a- 
bridgement only could have made it 
useful to collectors.”* 


Arington Street, Jan. 28, 1772. 
Mr Mason has shewn me the relicks 
of poor Mr Gray. I am sadly disap- 
pointed at finding them so very incon- 





* An abridgement of Granger would on] 
have been committing an injury wi 
Granger; but the desired object for the 
mere collector, has since been obtained by 
Bromby’s ‘* Catalogue of Engraved Por- 


traits,” a valuable book for its size and 
completeness. 
6 
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siderable. He always persisted, when 
I enquired about his writings, that he 
had nothing by him. I own I doubt- 
ed. I am grieved he was so very near 
exact. Since given to the world for 12 
guineas! Gray valued them as “ no- 
thing,” and Mason would not publish 
evenascrap. I speak of my own satis- 
faction. As to his genius, what he pub- 
lished during his life will establish his 
fame as Jong as our lan lasts, and 
there is a man of genius left. There 
is. a silly fellow, I do not know who, 
that has published a volume of letters 
on the English nation, with characters 
of our modern authors. He has talk- 
ed such nonsense of Mr Gray, that I 
have no patience with the compliments 
he has paid me. He must have an 
excellent taste! and gives me a woful 
inion of my own trifles, when he 
iikes them, and cannot see the beau- 
ties of a poet that ought to be ranked 
in the first line. I am more humbled 
by any applause in the present age, 
than by frosts of such critics as Dr 
Mills. Is not Garrick reckoned a to- 
lerable author, though he has proved 
how little sense is necessary to form a 
great actor! His Cymon, his prologues 
and epilogues, and forty such pieces of 
trash, are below mediocrity, and yet 
delight the mob in the boxes, as well 
as in the footman’s gallery. I do not 
mention the things written in his 
raise, because he writes most of them 
imself. But you know any one po- 
pular merit can confer all merit. ‘T'wo 
women talking of Wilkes, one said he 
uinted ; the other replied, “ Weil, 
if he does, it is not more than a man 
should squint.” For my part, I can 
see extremely well how Garrick acts, 
without thinking him six feet high. 
It is said that Shakspeare was a bad 
actor. Why do not his divine plays 
make our wise judges conclude that 
he was a good one? They have not a 
proof of the contrary as they have in 
Garrick’s works—but what is it to you 
or me what he is? We may see him 
act with o_o and nothing obliges 
us to read his writings. Adieu, dear 
sir, yours most truly, H. W. 


**T am charmed with Gray’s life, and 
prefer it to all the biography I ever 
saw. The style is excellent, simple, 
unaffected; the method admirable, 
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artful and judicious: He has framed 
the fragments, as a person said, so 
well, that they are fine drawings, if 
not finished pictures. For m I 
am so interested in it, that I shall cere 
tainly read it over and over. I donot 
find that this is likely to be the case 
with many yef. Never was a book 
which people pretended to expect with 
so much impatience, less devoured— 
at least in London, where quartos are 
not of quick digestion. Faults are 
found, I hear, at Eton, with the Latin 
poems for false quantities—no matter, 
they are equal to the English. Can 
one say more ? 

“ At Cambridge, I should think, 
the book would offend much, an 

lease, at least if they are’ sensiblé to 

umour, as to ill-humour. And there 
is orthodoxy enough to washdown @ 
camel. The Scotch, or ttie Reviewers 
will be still more angry, and the latter 
have not a syllable to pacify them ; 
so they who wait for their decisions, 
will probably miss of reading one of 
the most entertaining books in the 
world—a punishment which they who 
trust to such wretched judges deserve ; 
for who are more contemptible than 
such judges, but they who give their 
faith to them ?” 

In a subsequent letter, Horace Wal- 
pole adds on Gray : 

I find more people like the grave 
letters than those of humour; and 
some think the latter a little affected, 
which is as wrong judgment as they 
could make ; for Gray never wrote any 
thing easily, but things of humour— 
Humour was his natural and original 
turn, and though, from his childhood, 
he was grave and reserved, his genius 
led him to see things ludicrously and 
satyrically, and though his health and 
dissatisfaction gave him low spirits, his 
melancholy turn was much more affect- 
ed than his pleasantry in writing. 
You knew him enough to know I am 
in the right ; but the world, in gene- 
ral, elways wants to be told how to 
think, as well as what to think. 

“ The print, I agree with you, though 
like, is a very disagreeable likeness, 
and the worst likeness of him. It 
gives the primness he had when under 
constraint. It just serves to help the 
reader to an image of the person, 
whose genius and integrity they must 
admire, if they are so happy a8 to 
have a taste for either.” H. W. 
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ng! 
“e t ves 
ah a fierceness, that was not his 


had observed of Gray’s print, 
him a a snap- 


common feature, though it might oc- 
casionally be so. The print of him 

Mr Mason, and since copied by 

enshaw, conveys a much stronger 
idea of him. 

, May 22, 1777. 
“Tue beauty of Kings College, Cam- 
beige, now i is rn a oy 
me with a visi onging to be a 
monk in it. “Though my life has been 
passed in turbulent scenes, in plea- 
sure, or rather pastimes, and in much 
fashionable dissipation, still books, 
antiquity, and virtue, kept hold of a 
corner of my heart, and since neces- 
sity has forced me of late years to be 
a man of business, my disposition 
tends to be a recluse for what remains 
—but it will not be my lot. And 
though there is some excuse for the 
doing what they like, I doubt 
an old man should do nothing but 
what he ought; and I hope doing 
one’s duty is the best preparation for 
death. Sitting with one’s arms folded 
to think about it, is a very long way 
of preparing for it. If Charles V. had 
resolved to make some amends for his 
abominable ambition, by doing good 
(his duty as a king), there would have 
been infinitely more merit, than going 
to doze in a convent. One may avoid 
active guilt in a sequestered life, but 
the virtue of it is merely negative, 
though innocence is beautiful. 

“ Were my course to recommence, 
and could one think in youth as one 
does at 65, I have a notion that I 
should have courage to appear as an 
author. Do you know, too, that I 
look on fame now, as the idlest of all 
visions ? but this theme would lead 
me too far. I have always lived post, 
and shall now die before I can bait. 

H. Wa rote.” 


Strawherry Hill, March 28, 1779. 
I nave been much amused with new 
travels through Spain, by a Mr Swin- 
burne—at least with the account of 
the Alhambra, of the minor parts of 
which there are two beauti rints. 
The Moors were the most polished, 
and had most taste, of any ple in 
the Gothic ages, and I hate the knave 


Ferdinand and his bigotted queen for 
destroying them. 
Vou. IV. 


ese new travels 
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are simple, and do tell one a little more 
than late voyagers, by whose accounts 
one would think there was nothing in 
Spain but Muleteers and Fan 
In truth, there does not seem to be 
much worth seeing but p 

and those, unless I were a bird, I would 
never visit, when the accommodations 
are so wretched. 

Mr Cumberland has given the town 
a masque, called Calypso, which is a 

rodigy of dulness. Would you be- 
ieve that such a sentimental writer 
would be so as to make Cantha- 
rides one of the ingredients of the 
love potion for enamouring Telema~ 
chus? If you think I exaggerate, here 
are the lines, 

To these the hot Hispanian fi 
Epa pom 
Proteus and Antiope are Minerva’s 
missioners for securing the prince’s 
virtue, and, in recompense, they are 
married and crowned king and queen. 

I have bought at Hudson’s sale a 
fine design of a chimney piece, by 
Holbein, for Henry 8th. If I had a 
room left I would erect it. It is cer- 
tainly not so Gothic as that in my 
Holbein-room, but there is a great 
deal of taste for that bastard style. 

I do intend, under Mr Essex’s in- 
spection, to begin my offices next 
spring. It is late in my day, I confess, 
to return to brick and mortar, but I 
shall be glad to perfect my plan, or 
the next possessor will marry my cas- 
tle to a Doric stable. There is a per- 
spective through two or three rooms 
in the Alhambra, that might easily be 
improved into Gothic, though there 
seems but small affinity between them, 
and they might be finished within 
with Dutch tiles and painting, or 
bits of ordinary marble, as there must 
be gilding. Mosaic seems to haye 
been their chief ornament, for walls, 
ceilings, and floors. Fancy must sport 
in the furniture, and mottoes might be 
gallant, and would be very Arabesque. 
I would have a mixture of colours, 
but with strict attention to harmony 
and taste ; and some one should pre- 
dominate, as supposing it to be the fa- 
vourite colour of the lady who was so- 
vereign of the knight’s affections who 
built the house. Carpets are classical- 
ly Mahometan, and Fountains,—but 
» &, our climate, till last summer, 
was never romantic! Were I not so 
old, I would at mt build—a Moorish 
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novel—for you see my head runs on 
Granada—and by taking the most pic- 


one parts of the Mahometan and 
Catholic religions, and with the mix- 
ture of African and Spanish names, 
one might make something very agree- 


able,—at least, I will not give the hint 
to Mr Cumberland. Adieu! 


Berkeley Square, Feb. 5, 1780. 
I nave been turning over the new 
second volume of the Biographia, and 
find the additions very poor and lean 
performances. The lives, entirely new, 
are partial and flattering, being con- 
tributions of the friends of those whose 
lives are recorded. This publication, 
made at a time when I have lived 
to see several of my contempora- 
ries deposited in this national temple 
of Fame, has made me smile, and 
made me reflect that many preceding 
authors, who have been installed there 
with much respect, may have been as 
trifling personages as those we have 
known, and now behold consecrated to 
memory. Three or four have struck 
me particularly, as Dr Birch, who 
was a worthy -natured soul, full 
of industry and activity, and running 
about, like a young setting-dog, in 
quest of any thing new or old, and 
with no parts, taste, or judgment. 
Then there > Blackwell, the most 
impertinent literary coxcomb upon 
earth. But the editix has been so just, 
as to insert a very merited satire on 
his Court of Augustus. ‘The third is 
Dr Browne, that mountebank, who 
for a little time made as much noise 
by his Estimate, as ever quack did by 
anostrum. I do not know whether I 
ever told you how much I was struck 
the only time I ever saw him. You 
know one object of the anathemas of 
his Estimate, was the Italian opera. 
Yet did I find him, one evening in 
Passion week, accompanying some of 
the Italian singers at a concert at La- 
dy Carlisle’s. A clergyman, no doubt, 
is not obliged to be on his knees the 
whole week before Easter, and music 
and a concert are harmless amuse- 
ments; but when Cato or Calvin are 
out of character, reformation becomes 
ridiculous. But poor Dr Browne was 
mad, and therefore might be in ear- 
nest, whether he played the fool or 
the reformer. 
You recollect, perhaps, the threat 
of Dr Kippis to me, which is to be ex- 
ecuted on my father, for my calling 


the first edition of the Biographia the 
Vindicatio Britannica. But observe 
how truth emerges at last! In this new 
volume, he confesses that the article 
of Lord Arlington, which I had 4 
fied as one of the most censurable, ig 
the one most deserving that censure, 
and that the character of Lord Arling- 
ton is palliated beyond all truth or 
reason. Words stronger than mine. 
Yet mine deserved to draw vengeance 
on my father! So a presbyterian di« 
vine invents divine judgment, and vi- 
sits the sins of the children on the pa« 
rents ! 

Cardinal Beaton’s character, soften. 
ed in the first edition, gentle Dr Ki 
pis pronounces extremely detestable, 
Yet was I to blame for hinting at such 
defects in that work! and yet my 
words are quoted to shew that Lord 
Orrery’s poetry was ridiculously bad. 
In like manner, Mr, Dr Cumberland, 
who assumes the whole honour of pub- 
lishing his grandfather's Lucan, and 
does not deign to mention its being 
published at Strawberry Hill, (though, 
by the way, I believe it will be oftener 
purchased for having been printed there, 
than for wearing Mr Cumberland’sname 
to the dedication.) And yet he quotes 
me for having praised his ancestor in 
one of my publications. These little 
instances of pride and spleen divert me, 
and then make me sadly reflect on hu- 
man weaknesses. I am very apt my- 
self to like what flatters my opinions 
or passions, and to reject scornfully 
what thwarts them, even in the same 
persons. The longer one lives, the 
more one discovers one’s own ugliness« 
es in the features of others.—Yours 
ever, H. Watpo.e. 


P. S.—I remember two other in- 
stances where my impartiality, or at 
least my sincerity, have exposed me 
to double censure. Many, perhaps 
you, condemned my severity on Charles 
I. Yet the late Mr Hollis wrote a- 
gainst me in the newspapers, for con- 
demning the republicans for their de« 
struction of ancient monuments. Some 
blamed me for undervaluing the Fle- 
mish and Dutch painters in my pre- 
face to the des Walpoliane. Barry, 
the painter, because I laughed at his 
extravagancies, says, in his rejection of 
that school, ‘‘ But I leave them to be 
admired by the Hon. H. W. and such 
judges.” “Would not one think I had 
been their champion ? 
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Cole observes, Mr W. is manifest] 
hurt by the threats on his father, 
the slights on himself; he sees not 
with the same eyes that I do the vile 
design of the book throughout, nor 
indeed cares for it—I mean the steady 

rpose of the editors to defame the 
Purch of England, and to propagate 
the doctrine of independence and so- 
cinianism, a never out of sight ; 
and the additions to the old articles of 
any orthodox cle of the Church 
of England are all on this principle. 


Strawberry Hill, March 13, 1780. 
You compliment me, my good friend, 
on a sagacity that is surely very com- 
mon. How frequently do we see por- 
traits that have catched the features, 
and missed the countenance or char- 
acter, which is far more difficult to hit. 
Nor is it unfrequent to hear that re- 
mark made. 

I have confessed to you that I am 
fond of local histories. It is the gene- 
ral execution of them that I condemn, 
and that I call the worst kind of read- 
ing. I cannot comprehend but they 
might be performed with taste. I 
did mention this winter the new e- 
dition of Atkyn’s Gloucestershire, as 
having additional descriptions of situa- 
tions, that I thought merit. I 
have just got another, a view of 
Northumberland, in two volumes 
quarto, with cuts ; but I do not de- 
vour it fast, for the author’s predilec- 
tion is to Roman antiquities, which, 
such as are found in this island, are 

indifferent, and inspire me with 
little curiosity. A barbarous country 
so remote from the seat of empire, and 
occupied by a few legions, that very 
rarely decided any great events, is not 
very intenpating, ough one’s own 
country—nor do I care a straw for a 
stone that preserves the name of a 
standard-bearer of a cohort, or of a 
Colonel’s daughter.. Then, I have no 
patience to read the tiresome disputes 
of antiquaries, to settle forgotten names 
of vanished towns, and to prove that 
such a village was called something 
else in. Antoninus’s Itinerary. I do 
not say that the Gothic antiquities 
that I like are of more importance ; 
but, at least, they exist. The scite of 
a Roman camp, of which nothing re- 
mains but a k, gives me not the 
smallest pleasure. One knows they 
had square cam one a clearer 


idea the spot, which is barely 


distinguishable? How often does it 
happen that the lumps of earth are so 
imperfect, that if is never clear whee 
ther they are Roman, Druidic, Danish, 
or Saxon fragments—the moment it 
is puri 4 Ys i plain, they im 
no ific idea of art or history, 
oe I neither desire to see or read of 
them. 
I have been directed, too, to an- 
other work, in which I am personally 
a little concerned. Yesterday was 
published an octavo, preten to 
contain the correspondence of Hack- 
man and Miss Wray, that he murder- 
ed. I doubt whether the letters are 
genuine, and yet, if fictitious, they are 
executed well, and enter into his char- 
acter ;—her’s appear less natural, and 
yet the editors were certainly more 


ely to be in p ion of her’s than 
of his, It is fot probable that Lord 
Sandwich should have sent what he 


found in her apartment to the press. 
No account is pretended to be given 
of how they came to light. 

You will wonder how J should be 
concerned in that correspondence, who 
never saw either of the lovers in m 
days. In fact, my being in, 
is a reason for my doubting the au- 
thenticity ; nor ean I believe that the 
long letter, in which I am frequently 
mentioned, could . be’ tritien by the 
wretched lunatic. It pretends that 
Miss Wray desired him to give her 2: 
pantie account of Chatterton. He 

oes give a most ample one; but is 

there a glimpse of probability that a 
being so frantic should have gone to 
Bristol, and sifted Chatterton’s sister 
and others, with as much cool curiosi< 
ty as Mr Lort, could do? and at such 
a moment? Besides, he murdered Miss 
Wray, I think, in March ; my print- 
ed defence was not at all dispersed be 
fore the preceding January or Febru< 
ary, nor do I conceive that Hackman 
could ever see it. ‘There are notes, 
indeed, of the editor, who has certain- 
ly seen it; but I rather imagine that 
the editor, whoever he is, composed 
the whole volume. I am acquitted as 
being accessary to the lad’s death, 
which is gracious, but much blamed 
for speaking of his bad character, and 
for being too hard on his forgeries, 
though I took so much pains to speci- 

the innocence of them ; and for his 

aracter, I only quoted the very 
words of his own editor and paneey- 
rist. I did not repeat what Dr 
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smith told me at the royal academy, 
ae I *_ bong of his i Marr 
went a tion of the 
Young Villain s wach bs not new to 
Me, as you know, to be blamed by two 
Opposite parties. The editor has in 
one place confounded me and my un- 
cle, whe, he says, as is true, checked 
Lord Chatham for being too forward 
& young man in 1740. In that year 
Iwas not even come into parliament, 
and must have been absurd indeed, if I 
had taunted Lord Chatham with youth, 
who was at least six or seven years 
ounger than he was ; and how could 
he reply by reproaching me with old 
age he Wes then not twenty-three ? 
T'shall make no answer to these ab- 
gurdities, nor to any part of the work. 
under I see people will, and talk of 
what they do not understand ; and 
what care I? There is another trifling 
mistake of still ra teat pe 
editor supposes that it was Macpher- 
eins 8 Ty oinaiiteated Ossian to me. 
It was Sir David Dalrymple who sent 
e the first specimens. Macpherson 
‘once come to me, but my creduli- 
ty was then a little shaken. 
Strawberry Hill, June 15, 1780. 
You may like to know one is alive, 
dear sir, after a massacre and the con- 
ion of a capital. I was in it 
bah on the Friday and on the black 
ednesday, the most horrible night I 
ever beheld, and which, for six hours 
together, I expected to end in half the 
town being reduced to ashes. 
I can give you little account of the 
origin of this shocking affair. Negli- 
ce was certainly its nurse, and re- 
figion only its god-mother. The os- 
tensible author is in the tower. Twelve 
or fourteen thousand men have quash- 
ed all tumults ; and as no bad account 
is come from the country, except for a 
moment at Bath, and as eight days 
have passed, nay more, since the com- 
mencement,—I flatter myself, the 
whole nation is shocked at the scene, 
and that, if plan there was, it was laid 
only in and for the metropolis. The 
lowest and most villanous of the peo- 
ple, and to no great amount, were al- 
most the sole oe 
I our electioneering rioting 
has pre will mix in these tumults. 
It would be most absurd ; for Lord 
i , the Duke of Richmond, 
Sir George Saville, and Mr Burke, the 
patrons of toleration, were devoted to 
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destruction as much as the ministers 
The rails torn from Sir George’s house 
were the chief weapons and instry. 
ments of the mob. For the honour 
of the nation, I should be glad to have 


it proved that the French were’ the 
engineers. You and I have lived too 
long for our comfort,—shall we ‘close 
our eyes in peace? You and JT, that 
oe amuse Sanat ont our books 
an s, feel as much indignation 
at the turbulent as tliey have Scie 
for us. It is hard, at least, that 
who disturb nobédy, can have no a~ 
sylum in which to pursue their inno. 
cent indolence. Who is secure against 
Jack Straw and a whirlwind? How 
abominate Mr Banks and Dr Solander. 
who routed the poor Otaheitans out 
the eentre of the o¢ean, and carried 
our abominable passions among them! 
Not even that poor little s could 
escape European restlessness. Och! 
I have seen many tempestuous scenes, 
and outlived them! The present pros- 
pect is too thick to see through—it is 
well hope never forsakes us. Adieu, 
Yours, most sincerely, H. W. 
We have no time to add a few no 
to these letters, to counteract a li 
the caustic pleasantry of Walpole on 
some authors. But Cole’s character, 
and that of his collections, have been 
iven by Mr D'Israeli, from whom we 
leave to borrow them for’ the 
sent pu . * Cole was the colleg 
friend of Walpole, Mason, and Gray; 
a striking proof how dissimilar habits 
and opposite tastes and feelings, can 
associate in literary friendship; for 
Cole; indeed, the public had in 
him that his friends were and 
men of wit, and for them Cole’s pa- 
tient and curious turn was useful, and 
by its extravagant trifling must have 
been very useful. He had a gossip’s 
ear, and a tatler’s pen ; and, among 
better things, wrote down every grain 
of literary scandal his insatiable and 
minute curiosity could lick up ;—as 
tient and voracious as an ant-eater, 
stretched out his tongue till it was 
covered by the tiny creatures, and drew 
them all in at one digestion. All these 
tales were registered, with the utmost 
simplicity, as the reporter received 
them ; yet, still anxious after truth, 
and usually telling lies, it is very a- 
musing to observe, that, as he pro- 
ceeds, he very laudably contradicts, 
or explains away in sulboesitit me- 
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inoranda, what he had before written. 

Walpole, in a correspondence of fo 
he was perpetually Battering, 


he must have ‘imperfectly re- 
his fine taste, while’he abhorred 
the more liberal feelings to which 
sometimes he addressed a submissive 
remonstrance. He has‘at times writ- 
ten a letter coolly, and at the same 
moment chronicled his suppressed feel- 
ings in his diary with the flame 
and sputter of his strong prejudices. 
He was expressively nicknamed Car- 
dinal Cole. ‘These scandalous chroni- 
cles were Ordered not to be opened till 
twenty years after his. decease: he 
wished to do as little mischief as he 
could, but loved to do some. When 
the lid was removed from this Pando- 
ra’s box, it happened that some of his 
intimate frien vege hd perceive in 
what strange figures they were exhi- 
bited by heir quoadaan admirer.” 


od 
“ON THE CANDIDE OF VOLTAIRE. 


A work evolved from the mind, like 
Candide, as it ‘were a cetera 
and not modelled in conformity to any 
established rules of art, is of the kind 
that is best adapted to express habits 
of thought and sentiment. The com- 
binations of ideas that are dictated by 
logic, or by rules of composition, have 
comparatively little interest or mean- 
ing. They sink into oblivion because 
there is no soul or character embalmed 
in them, and because they merely ex- 
hibit the human mind working me- 
chanically according to certain princi- 


ples. 

Although Candide professes to be 
2 tefutation of optimism, it is by no 
‘means confined to considerations ap- 
plicable to that subject, Whatever is 
signified in it, is signified rather by 
means of incidents than of arguments. 
The incidents which the cynic intro- 
duces, are all of them extreme cases ; 
but they are well cliosen to ridicule 
the idea that the moral world is a 
scene fit to be contemplated with com- 
placency. Voltaire had probably no 
very distinct conception of what he 
“was attacking, at least he follows no 
close train of reasoning against it ; but 


he had too much sagacity to concur 
with those low-minded sophists who 
endeavour to represent the condition 
of the moral world as a thing alto- 
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gether free from mystery, and with 
to which human mind 
should feel no demand either for ex- 
—— or amendment... Many of 
is contemporaries satisfied themselves 
with a sort of cant that every thing 
would go right if men would follow 
the unperverted dictates of nature. 
Voltaire, on the other hand, perceived 
around him every where the seeds of 
discord and wretchednéss, and he did 
not attempt to disguise the fact. But 
the true view of the universe did not 
lead him to just conclusions. Having 
suppressed in his soul what affords 
consolation amidst the assaults of mis- 
fortune, it remained for him to con< 
sider what other habits of thought and 
feeling were best calculated to fo 
Serouie a ing in ‘making his 
through the jarring chaos whit 
he is surrounded. Candide i aaetdly 
an amusing parable, in which ‘he de- 
velopes his ‘system of tactics for ‘the 
campaign of human life, Voltaire’s 
ie cawers and the ao of intel- 
ectual enjoyments which he possessed, 
led him rather to shun external causes 
of pain, — to search after em 
causes of pleasure. _ He perceived, in 
general, that the less ‘p outward 
circumstances obtained over him, the 
less he would er; and the 
of Candide, ingly, is ‘to 
within the mind, by means of - 
sion, every movement of as or 
vanity, or shame, ‘or the feeling of 
responsibility, which are all of them 
sentiments tending to entangle us with 
others, eat t us to the course of 
rere — ie pays vx not by con- 
atulating himself on the ae 
e merit, but by saying, “‘ The whole 
world is only a subject’ for mockery 
and contempt. As nothing in it claims 
my respect, or mortifies me with the 
appearance of cnviable superiority, I 
can well afford to deride even. myself, 
and dispense with ambition.” The 


same scorn of mankind teaches him to 


extinguish vanity, resenting 
‘men’s suffrages. as Ps worth obtain- 
ing, ra | considering the cultivation 
of the good opinion of others as a piece 
of ridiculous drudgery. Shame he 
gets quit of by saying to himself, “ It 
is impudence in others to expect me 
to be ashamed before them of any 
thing I can do.” Although he shakes 
off all regard for mankind, he is not 
in the least a misanthrope, but rather 
cultivates good nature as mpre conve- 
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nient and agreeable for him who feels 
it ; and-he would consider misanthro- 
a indignation as foolish and use- 
He prizes the of health 

and sense, and wishes, in many res- 
pects, to resemble the inferior animals, 
in order to be al free from the 
irrings of what he considers as un- 
profi sentiments, although he still 
relishes and enjoys the 
the understanding. But having sup- 
pressed the sources of so many in- 
quietudes, he finds that he has sup- 
also the sources of those plea- 

sures and interests which serve to fill 
up the span of existence ; and, accord- 


‘ingly, Candide and Martin, in culti- 


vating their garden, find themselves 
beset by, the weariness of life, after 
they had endeavoured, by apathy, to 
emancipate themselves from almost all 
other evils. The freedom which phi- 
losophers of this school attain by ex- 


tinguishing sentiment, is like e- 


of a prisoner into a barren and 
rocky ihn » where he finds re 
to subsist upon ; and they are obliged, 
by the want of enjoyment, to submit 
pk again to the impulses of 
ae tbe ahi phy developed in Can 
As ilosophy developed in Can- 
dide does not foster any of the pas- 
sions, it does not lead to acts of posi- 
tive. immorality, but only prompts 
men to a scornful neglect of all they 
owe to their fellow-creatures, and to a 
deliberate isolation of self-interest. It 
inspires no arrogance, but extinguishes 


all respect. It teaches us to consider 


mankind as mischievous animals, with 
whom it would be folly to contend in 
earnest, but whose malice must be 
guarded against by whatever means 
are found most convenient, and whose 
good offices should be considered as so 
much good luck. It bids us contem- 
aaah e" nal fecling ‘oy ad 
ity or perso ing, but as 

pow ed by which we must take care 
not to be hurt in passing. Although 
it stifles enthusiasm, it is no enemy 
to the pleasures of taste, or elegant 
perception, because they are so many 
enerpents which may be 

taken up and abandoned at will, with- 
out pore us either to our own 


passions, or entangling us with the 
movements oe oe ae 
tendency of this philosophy would evi- 
dently be to disorganize society (so far 
as its pr gr pee ys pale the 
feeling of duty), and to ve men 
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into so many separate individuals, who 
acknowledge no mutual obligations, 
but who are willing to transact coolly 
with each other upon the principles of 
pag pe The habits of ling 
which it engenders are now generall 
condemned in theory throughaes Ew. 
rope, but at the same time there can 
be little doubt that they are too ex. 


of tensively acted upon. In France their 


bitter consequences have been practi- 
cally felt in politics ; and it is to be 
hoped that the rest of the nations, in 
struggling to obtain rights that have 
been too long denied them, will be- 
ware of supposing that the torch of 
self-interest is all that is necessary to 
conduct them safely to freedom ; and 
that the severest virtues are not requir« 
ed from individuals, as ballast for the 
vessel of the state, when it makes 
voyage into unknown seas. 
is novel, remarkable as 8 compos 
sition for the uncommon distinctness 
of the ideas, and the liveliness of their 
appositions, is also a model for com- 
ression and vivacity of language.— 
very common-place succession of 
thought is industriously broken by 
some amusing interruptions, so that 
the attention never flags. Neither is 
any thing introduced for the sake of 
the imagination. We. are never al- 
lowed to dwell upon a detached object, 
but are hurried from one to another, 
that every feeling may be shocked by 
the atrocity of their relations, and the 
mind with amazement and deri~ 
sion, by the naked absurdities which 
are displayed. So long as Voltaire cons 
tinues to paint the worst side of life, 
he is Bad with a diabolical copi- 
ousness of examples; but when, in 
describing El Dorado, he attempts to 
show what human nature ought tobe, 
the poverty of his soul becomes wo« 
fully apparent, and he sinks into ab- 
solute childishness. His imagi 
people are well fed, well clothed, 
natured, and live under a just go- 
vernment, but we see nothing of their 
aims or enjoyments. Whatever may 
have been the errors of Rousseau, his 
views of human nature were, for the 
most part, profound and just. He did 
not seek, like Voltaire, to deaden the 
sensibility of his nature, but chose ra- 
ther to suffer to the last, and strove to 
neutralize the pains to which his ge- 
nius subjected him, by a double en- 
joyment of all those sweet and gene- 
rous sentiments with which he was so 
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amply endowed. The internal fer- 
mentations of his mind revealed every 
thing to him, and he was almost never 
mistaken, except in deducing practical 
consequences. He was called a sophist, 
because the purity of the sentiments 
which he uttered was unadapted to 
the grovelling passions of society ; but 
no person ever had a more disinterest- 
ed love of truth. Voltaire, in his youth, 
had been well drilled amidst the ca- 
bals of Paris, and therefore understood 
better how to gain credit among his 
contemporaries. 


ae 
THE LATE HOT WEATHER. 


MR EDITOR, 
Bene very desirous of becoming ac- 
uainted with you, for reasons which 
e fear of being suspected of flattery, 
reluctance to offend your modesty, 
&c. &c. prevent me from offering,—I 
shall take the opportunity of a sober 
overcast day to make my overtures. 
Allow me to begin after the orthodox 
manner of my countrymen,—this is 
fine cool weather, Mr Editor ;—this 
is pleasanter than the great heat of 
last summer. You will cease to smile 
at the salutation, when you learn in 
what hazard the interests of this Ma- 
_ have been put by the state of 
e late season. Know then, it is 
wholly owing to this-cause that I have 
not hitherto attempted to approach 
that coifed wizard with the thistle 
wreath encircled, whose effigy oft hath 
fixed and low abashed mine eye, and 
to tender him the produce of my pen, 
though I have felt a wondrous longing 
so to do any time these three months. 
Leaden languor sat upon the wings of 
my imagination. It was with me, 
during the whole summer, an every- 
day history of suction and evaporation 
—nothing else. The heat of the 
weather, in fact, I felt, I thought of, 
and, when I could slumber, dreamt 
of. It entered into all my percep- 
tions, and regulated, in a great mea- 
sure, all my functions, corporal and 
mental ; disposing me to light diet, 
ight clothing, light 
sleep, and, I had almost said, light 
thoughts. No sublime flights—no 


profound reflections—the deuce a bit. 


A fortunate succession of showers has 
gradually restored me so far, as to en- 
able me to set about a whole book ! 
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(whereof more anon) and likewise to 
indite this epistle—both of which 
are of course to be devoted to the in- 
ae subject which has so long 
occupied my mind. In short, the 
theory of the union of light and heat 
became perfectly familiar to me. I 
have taken it for ted, that you in 
the north are well aware that his Ma-~ 
jesty’s liege subjects, in this part of 
the empire, did, for a long space of 
time now past, grievously complain 
that the atmosphere was warm, sultry, 
hot, close, oppressive, intolerable, and 
killing ; and that although the same 
could not — + isp known to cer- 
tain persons holding certain high si- 
tuations, yet that as remedy inote 
was in this case provided. Carrying 
the charge no farther, we may at least 
aver, that most culpable ov Sara is 

ble somewhere. How far, in- 
deed, those whom we are entitled, or, 
which is the same thing, accustomed, 
to charge with all the evils which be- 
fal the nation, may have even contri- 
buted, (as some, who shall be nameless, 
have ventured to surmise, ) to our suf= 
ferings, is a matter of much graver 
and weightier im For the pre- 
sent, I will only hint, that the confi- 
dence with which the temperature of 
the late season was predicted by one 
gentleman in office; the visit of the 
Esquimaux to this island, where he 
met with the test attention from 
individuals of distinction ; the appear- 
ance in London of an American chief 
and suite, in the suspicious character 
of players ; the fitting out, at an im- 
mense expense, of ships of war, des- 
tined to the north for the ostensible 
purpose of discovery ; and the parti- 
cular communications which appear to 
have been kept up between the Ad~ 
miralty and the Greenland whalers, 
(not to mention the unusual number 
of ice-poles which those vessels have 
been known to carry of late)—are facts 
which cannot have escaped the saga- 
city of your readers. e politicians, 
to whom I allude, scruple not to as- 
sert, mistakenly I hope, that his Ma- 
jesty’s government has formed an al- 
liance with the Esquimaux and Cop- 
per Indians on the one side, and with 
the Samoieds and amegerrss 5 the 
Asiatic margin of the basin ; 
that choos Settel in Par ethne of 
the objects of the treaty, have, by a 
powerful contem eous direction 
of their ‘ physical: force,’ (as a great 
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orator of modern times has it) project- 
ed the huge cake of ice, which had 
fastened itself to the shores of Green- 
land, into the Atlantic Ocean ; that 
the whale-fishers were engaged to co- 
operate, with the aid of gunpowder or 
steam, in this movement; and that 
the vessels of war were fraught with 
subsidies, and are instructed to con- 
cert ulterior measures. Now it was 
long ago foreseen, that such an o; 


‘tion, if it could be brought about, 


would increase prodigiously the degree 
of heat in this country; and we all 
know that the quality of every nation- 
al constitution depends almost exclu- 
sively upon climate, the genius of lib- 
ert being utterly incapable to reside 
or Ibreathe in any country where the 
thermometer ordinarily stands above a 
certain point. What better plan, 
then, could be devised to extinguish 
the last spark of freedom in this ‘ once 
happy’ land, and to prepare our minds 
bodies for absolute slavery, than 

to spread over this island the climate 
of Spain? or Otaheite? of Constanti- 
nople? or China? or Terra Australis ? 
or of the Terra del Fuego?—May such 
a scheme be finally defeated! May 
the clouds of to-day be the harbingers 
of a biting winter and a soaking spring! 
—I am becoming warm, Mr Editor— 
a sensation I am weary of—a truce for 
a moment to politics, and now to my 
principal object in addressing you at 
the present moment, and to which, I 
trust, the remarks I have already made 
an be considered an appropriate pre- 
Tn a word then, it is my intention— 
(excuse me if I feel a kind of delicate 
embarrassment in making this commu- 
nication )—it is my intention, I say, to 
come out in the course of the winter in 
two handsome quartos, with a view, 
statistical, philosophical, and economi- 
eal, of the pernicious effects of the hot 
summer of 1818 upon domestic trade, 
commerce, and the different ranks of 
society in London ; and an ingenious 
and feasible project for the prevention 
of all those evils which may be expect- 
“ toy fom the prams of e- 
y high degrees of temperature. 
ana y oh, through the medium 
of your invaluable Miscellany, to put 
the public in possession of the heads 
and ends of my intended treatise ; not 
doubting, at same time, that when 
the work itself shall appear, you will 
find it worthy of favourable notice in 





CN ov, 


some one of the columns of your Mas 
ine usually devoted to critical ana. 
sis. 
a We have heard so much of the ef. 
fects of the season upon turnips and 
cabbages, that I shall not meddle with 
any thing so low and trite. What I 
purpose laying before the public are, 
—lst, An account of the number of 
quarts of soda water and ginger beer 
taken off during the late season, with 
a statement of its excess in amount, 
overand above the average consumption 
for the three preceding summers ; an 
aerostatic computation of the cubic 
feet of fixed air disengaged, and an 
inquiry into its necessary effects upon 
the atmosphere. From which data, I 
doubt not to shew that an augmenta- 
tion of heat was created to the extent 
of at least one degree Fahrenheit. In 
this calculation I shall have the 
friendly assistance of a gentleman cons 
nected with the Edinburgh Review, 
whose profound skill in mathematics 
has enabled him to expose many com- 
monly received errors which have crept 
into that science. When I mention, that 
we owe to this gentleman's article on 
the Pauperism Report in the number 
for February last, our present knows 
ledge of the fact that the proportion 
of 900,000 to 10,000,000 is as 9 to 10, 
the public will know how to appreciate 
the accuracy of the arithmetical re- 
sults to be found in my intended trea~ 
tise. 2dly, An account of all the fares 
received during the present season by 
watermen and hackney-coachmen res- 
pectively, shewing the just balance of 
rofit to the former, and of loss to the 
tter ; with a view of probable conse- 
quences. 3dly, A statement of the 
Sunday receipts at the Cumberland, 
Flora, and other tea-gardens, Kilburne 
Wells, Mother Redcaps, the Elephant 
and Castle, and other houses off the 
stones, to be compared with those of 
the Metropolitan Republicans. 4thly, 
Ditto, ditto, number of pounds of ice 
consumed at all the confectioners, 
fish - mongers, and tavern - keepers 
throughout the bills of mortality ; with 
a dissertation on the physical pope 
ties of currant and pine-apple ices. 
In short, [ should tire you i I have 
not done so already) with all the de- 


tails of my embryo volumes. -Suffice 

it to say, that they will contain the 

precise increase during the summer 

the number of street minstrels ; a cri« 

tical discourse on the individual pro- 
4 
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fessions of that art; schedules of the 
Sabbath tolls at Hyde Park corner, 
Marshgate, Whitechapel, and Tyburn 
turnpikes ; tables for ascertaining, u 
on the new principle, the depth in the 
earth at which the state of atmospheric 
temperature, for any given distance of 
time past, may bedug out ;—in the year, 
when Henry VIII. retired to a monas- 
tery, for instance ;—and many other 
particulars too numerous to mention. 
From the whole body of evidence thus 
collected, I shall draw irrefragable in- 
ferences, and acute prognostications, 
which will be to the full as surprising, 
just, and satisfactory, as half the poli- 
tical speculations and iy pee which 
have been delivered by a certain class 
of augurs for many years past. But 
as details are not worth a fig, unless 
they furnish a sage and profound 
theory, I shall touch upon a few gene- 
ral principles. 

Whatever, by the process of inter- 
nal traffic, is gained to one class of 
persons, is ultimately subtracted from 
another, and a corresponding degree 
of political influence passes with the 
profit ; for wealth is power. It is easy 
to see what great political changes 
may be wrought, when power has thus 
shifted its channels, and how much 
strength may be given to a govern- 
ment, by any contrivance which shall 
transfer a large portion of national 
wealth from those of whom it feels jea- 
lous, to others whom it. is interested in 
favouring ; and it will be my business 
to shew hereafter what reprehensible 
motives have given birth to that con- 
niving negligence, or those more re- 
prehensible schemes to which we owe 
the late alarming innovations in our 
climate—innovations which have sa- 
crificed the interests of the truly Bri- 
tish chop-house to those of the fa- 
shionable and frenchified confectioner, 
end by which the blunt hackney cha- 
rioteer has been made to suceumb to 
the trimming time-and-tide-serving 
wherryman. Awake to these consi- 
derations, I have turned my thoughts 
to the discovery of some barrier against 
these frightful inroads, feeling assured, 
that such a discovery would meet the 
cordial approbation of our constitution- 
al representatives. With what suc- 
cess, let the public judge, when they 
shall see in my work (the price of 
which will be unusually moderate), 
the particulars of my scheme for the 
ome # artificial clouds, by means 

ou. IV. 
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of that universal agent of our times; 
steam. 

The personal of ‘the establishments 
to be under the joint direction of the 
founder of the new musical school, 
and the material under that of Mr D. 
E. of Knightsbridge, whose flying fish 
is to be put in requisition, for the 
purpose of keeping up a communica- 
tion between the several boilers. 

The money required to be borrowed 
from the trustees of Lane The- 
atre, and the ee of Waterloo 
Bridge, who have kindly promised 
your humble servant to advance it out 
of the profits they have realised, and 
to be secured by a capitation-tax, 
from which all brewers, members of 
gas and water-work companies, soap 
and s boilers are to be exempt, 
provided that their manufactories are 
situated to the east of the metropolis. 
A proportionate allowance to be made 
to all melting chandlers, masters of 
steam-boats, and publicans, who per- 
mit the use of tobacco in their houses. 
The author pledges himself not~to 
require more (as his compensation 
than 20 per cent. upon the capi 
stock ; and if this plan be approved of 
by the public (as he doubts not it 
will) he will be the first fortunate 
projector whose schemes ended in 
smoke. L. M. U. B. 


—>— 


INACCURACIES OF POETSIN NATURAL 
HISTORY. 


To determine the specific characters 
and local manners of animals is not the 
task either of the poet or the novelist ; 
yet no doubt the pleasure derived from 
works of imagination may be much 
lessened in the minds of many by means 
of incongruous associations. 

Thus, in the Lady of the Lake, the 
solitude and desolation of an ancient 
field of battle is described as follows : 


‘* The knot-grass fettered there the hand, 
Which once could burst an iron band ; 
Beneath the broad and ample bone 
That bucklered heart to fear unknown, 
A feeble and a timorous 
The field-fare framed her lowly nest.” 
p- 103. 

Now it is well known to every 
school-boy, that the field-fare only vi- 
sits this country during the winter 
season, that it has never been known 
to breed in the island, and consequent~ 
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ly is never associated with the idea of 
a nest, or “ the leafy month of June.” 

The author of Mandeville has com- 
mitted a somewhat similar mistake in 
rs, ol to another of the feathered 
tribe. 


‘© It was a small of the edifice only 
that was inhabited in my time. Several 
magnificent gaileries, and a number of spa- 
cious ents, were wholly neglected, and 

to remain in a woful aye _ 
pidation. Indeed it was one wi t 
was now tenanted, and that im betty the 
centre and the other wing had been re- 

signed to the owls and the bitterns.” 
vol. i. p. 48. 

The last-mentioned bird is one 
which, more than most others, avoids 
the dwellings of the human race, and 
usually chooses, for the purposes of ni- 
dification, some lonely spot in the vici- 
a of fens or marshes. 

n the works of Gesner there is an 
engraving of a whale, in which the 
lines are so strongly marked, and dis- 
posed in such a manner, that the ani- 
mal appears as if covered with large 
scales. There is also a vessel near it, 
with an inscription, expressing that the 
whale is often mistaken for an island, 
and that seamen frequently incur cm 
danger by attempting to cast anchor 
by its side. Shaw i of opinion that 

ilton was conversant with the writ- 
ings of Gesner, whose work was then 
the great depositary of natural know- 
ledge, and that this plate suggested to 
him the expression of “ scaly rind” in 
the following sublime passage, which 
has beencensured by some hypercritics. 

“* That sea beast 
Leviathan, which God, of all his works, 
Created hugest that swim the ocean stream. 
Him haply slumbering on the Norway foam, 


The pilot of some ight-foundered skiff, 
Deeming some island, oft, as seamen tell, 
With fixed anchor in his scaly rind 


Moors by his side under the lee, while night 
Invests sea, and wished morn delays.” 

The term is no doubt inaccurate 
when applied to the whale tribe, to 
which the Leviathan of the Scriptures 
is generally referred. Some authors 
have been of opinion that the crocodile 
is mentioned under that name, and in 
a paper in one of your late Numbers, 
the great sea-snake is considered as the 
animal probably alluded to. 

The butterfly has always been con- 
sidered as an emblem of immortality. 
se existence from a compara- 
tively. shapeless body, in which, had it 


long been confined in a state of appar« 
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ent torpor and death, and suddenly 
winging its flight through the air, g. 
dorned with life and beauty, its rela. 
tion to the chrysalis or nymph, has 
been deemed analagous to that between 
the soul and the body of man. The 
order of things has, however, been 
completely reversed in the mind of a 
modern poet, as evinced in the follow- 
toate thb d 

* Thus the gay mo sun and vernal 
Call’d ith $5 winslet Vor the dewy in 
From flower to flower, from sweet to sweet 

will stray, 

Till, tir’d and satiate with her food and play, 
Deep in the shades she builds her peaceful 


nest, 
In lov’d seclusion pleas’d at length to rest : 
There folds the wings that erst so widely bore; 
Becomes a household nymph, and seeks to 
range no more.” 
From which it would appear that the 
chrysalis is derived from the moth, and 
not the moth from the chrysalis. 

I conceive Southey to be the most 
correct, as well as the most skilful of 
all the living poets, in adapting the 
facts of Natural History to the uses 
of Poetry. According, however, to 
those skilful and intelligent entomolo- 
gists, Messrs Kirby and Spence, in 
some of the most picturesque descri 
tions in Madoc, he confounds the fire- 
fly of St Domingo (Elater noctilucus) 
with a quite different insect, the lant- 
ern-fly (Fulgora laternaria) of Madam 
Merian. 

** She beckoned, and descended, and drewout 
From underneath her vest, a cage, or net 

It rather might be called, so fine the twigs, 
Which knit it, where, confined, two fire-flies 


gave 
Their lustre. By that light did Madoc first ' 


Behold the features of his lovely guide.” 
The same insect is again alluded to 
in the following beautiful passage : 
** Sorrowing we beheld 
The night come on ; but soon did night dis- 


play ss siatasinal 

More wonders than it veiled ; innumerous 
tribes 

From the wood-cover swarmed, and dark- 
ness made 

Their beauties visible; one while they stream- 


ed 
A bright blue radiance upon flowers that 
closed 


‘ Their gorgeous colours from the eye of day ; 


Now motionless and dark, eluded search 
Self-shrouded ; and anon, starring the sky, 
Rose like a shower of fire.” 

From the days of Solomon until the 
middle of last century, it was general- 
ly affirmed, that the ant “ prepared 
her bread in the summer, and gather- 
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ed her food in the harvest.” What- 
ever may be the case in to the 
ies of more southern , it 
pears to have been very generally ad- 
mitted by every naturalist, from Gould 
to Huber and Latreille, that the Eu- 
ropean species of ants are torpid dur- 
ing winter, and consequently do not 
uire a supply of fi e pupa, 
or intermediate state of these insects, 
bears a considerable resemblance to a 
in of corn, and, as the future po- 
pulation of the colony depends in a 
great measure upon the welfare of such 
as exist in that state, they are particu- 
larly careful in removing them from 
danger, and in exposing them occasion- 
ally to such a degree of heat as may 
tend to hasten their extrusion. It is 
robable that these circumstances alone 
ve occasioned the general idea of 
their provident habits; so that the 
many poetical descriptions and sage 
reflections which have arisen from the 
impression of their being 
* Studious, ere stormy winter frowns, to lay 
Safe in their cells the treasured prey,” 
have originated in misconception. 
Every one must have observed, in 
the stillness of a fine summer evening, 
the choral dances of water-flies, for the 
most part above the stream which gave 
them birth. What a beautiful picture 
has been drawn by Wordsworth of 
that simple image. 
“ Norwanting here to entertain the thought, 
Creatures that in communities exist, 
Less, as i seem, for general guardian- 
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Or thro’ , upon mutual aid, 
Than by participation of delight, 
And a strict love of fellowship combined. 
What other spirit can it be that prompts 
The gilded summer flies to mix and weave 
Their sports together in the solar beam, 
Or in the gloom of twilight hum their joy?” 

Dr Darwin, notwithstanding the 
frequency of his learned references, 
has been guilty of many inaccuracies 
in his poetry. Of these, the following 
may be taken as an instance: 
** So sleeps in silence the curculio, shut 
In the dark chamber of the cavern’d nut ; 
Erodes with ivory beak the vaulted shell, 
And quits on filmy wings its narrow cell.” 

Now, although the larva of the cur- 
culio “ dwells in the hollow nut,” the 
perfect insect is never found there, but 
undergoes its final transformation un- 
der ground.* 

e preceding are a few of the many 








* See the Introduction to Entomology by 
Kirby and Spence, Vol. ii. p. 416. 
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examples which might be adduced of 
the general negligence of poets, in re- 
gard to a subject which, if properly 
attended to, might be rendered one of 
the most beautiful auxiliaries of their 
art. 

— 


THE COMPLAINT OF CERES. 
(From the German of Schiller.) 


MR EDITOR, 

I sEND ke the following translation 
of one of the smaller poems of Schiller, 
which do not seem as yet to be so ge~ 
nerally known in this country as they 
deserve to be. It is remarked by Ma~ 
dame de Stael, that one of the distin- 
guishing excellences of the German 
writers, is the facility with which they 
identify their own feelings with those 
of the age and character which they 
delineate. I know none of these writ- 
ers to whom this applies with greater 
truth than to Schiller. His feeling, 
too, is under the control of a purer 
taste than belongs in general to the 
genius of his country; and we are 
never offended in his works with that 
extravagance and affectation on which 
some of our critics would pronounce 
sentence of excommunication against 
the whole body of German literature. 
The woes of a personage of the hea- 
then mythology would make but a 
sorry appearance in most hands ; but 
in this author there is an unrivalled 
power of blending the classic images 
of antiquity with that depth of passion 
and sentiment which we consider to 
belong more peculiarly to the moderns. 
I think this remark will be found ta 
be verified in the following piece. If 
not, let the want be imputed to the 
weakness of the translation, and not to 
any deficiency ia the original. 


Now the kindly Spring appears, 
The earth exults in youth again— 
Fach sunny hill his green slope rears, 
And ues each stream its icy chain ; 
See Jove looks down, and smiles serene 
O’er its blue and glassy bosom ; 
Mild the Zephyr waves his wing, 
And spreads to air the ep*ning blossom. 
In each grove new songs I hear— 
Hark ! the mountain-nymph replies— 
** Thy flowers return to glad the year— 
But not thy child to glad thine eyes.” 


Aye me! I’ve wandered long and far, 
And sought through earth each distant 
place ; 
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162 The Complaint of Ceres. 
O Sol, thine all-revealing star Some cov’nant of mysterious kind 
I’ve called in vain her to trace. - *T'wixt those who are, and who are not? 
No friendly ray of thine hath told Are they all fled ?—they are not gone— 
- Where roams my Child; thesearching day No! thou art not for ever reft ; 
Which pours its light on all below ; A tie there is,—and tis but one— 


Hath beamed not on her wand’ring way. 
Hast thou, O Jove, this evil wrought ?— 

Or thou, fell Monarch of the dead— 
Smit by her charms—to thy dark floods, 

Hast thou my hapless Child conveyed ? 


Who will my cheerless message take 

Down to that cold and gloomy shore ? 
The boat flits ever o’er the lake, 

Yet wafts but airy shadows o’er. 
These fields are shut from mortal view, 

Wrapped upin midnight’s deepest shroud ; 
Since Styx his mournful current drews— 

No living form e’er crossed his flood. 
A thousand ways to death lead down, 

But none lead back to light again ; 
Her tears below in silence flow, 

And I unweeting here remain. 


E’en those whose race from ha came, 
—The death-doomed daughters of the 


earth— 
Dare follow through the Soeee Sane 
The offspring of a painful birth ! 
Only she who Heav’n inherits, 
May not touch the gloomy strand ;— 
Powers of Fate ! must heavenly spirits 
*Scape alone your mighty hand ! 
Plunge me from these realms of light 
Down to Ruin’s deep abyss ! 
Spare not aught my heav’n-born right— 
Ah ! comes a mother’s woe to this ! 


Where with her gloomy spouse she sits, 
In joyless state, I hie me down, 
And mingle with the ghosts that flit 
In phantom pomp around her throne. 
Her straining eye is dim with tears, 
And seeks in vain the golden light,— 
It wanders to the distant spheres, 
But cannot meet her mother’s sight ; 
And will not, till our joys shall leap 
From heart to heart, with bosoms joined ; 
Till the stern Orcus melt, and weep 
With tears of sympathetic kind. 


Idle wish, and hopeless moan ! 
See in one unvarying track 
The steady oar of day rolls on— 
And shall the will of Jove go back ? 
No! fixed it stands ;—from every woe 
He turns his haughty eyes away ; 
If once thou’st trod the realms below,— 
Fare thee well, my Child, for aye ! 
Till Aurora’s beams shall glow 
O’er these darkling streams—farewell— 
Till Hope shall stretch her radiant bow 
Across the gloomy depths of Hell. 


And ig there nought with me to rest,— 
No kind remembering pledge to tell ; 


Though distant far, within thy breast 
There lives thy Mother’s image still ? 
Are there no ties by love entwined 
*T wixt Child and Mother ? Is there not 


The Gods in pity yet have left. 


When Winter comes to chill the year, 
To bid the blooms of Spring decay, 
And lays the shiv’ring forests bare, 
And sweeps their leafy pomp away ; 
Then from Vertumnus’ flowing horn 
The rich and precious gift I take 
That teems with life,—the golden corn, 
An off’ring to the shades to make: 
Mourning, I sink it in the furrow, 
It lies upon my Daughter’s breast,— 
Thus shall my mingled love and sorrow 
Be in this mystic form expressed. 


Anon the hours in circling train 
Lead in the renovating Spring ; 
Then that which died shall wake again, 
— New lifé the vernal suns shall bring ; 
The seed to all that seemed as dead, 
When pent within the earth’s cold bosom; 
Lifts to the light its joyful head, 
And thousand colours paint its blossom. 
The stem ascends to upper sky, 
While deep in earth its fibres twine ; 
To nurse the plant, thus Heav’n on high, 
And earth below their powers combine. 


Half in the world of living light, 
Half in the realms of darkness hid ; 
To me they’re messengers of hope,— 
Sweet voices warbled from the dead. 
Tho’ Fate have doomed it, and tho’ Hell 
Have bound her with its hundred streams, 
She may be blessed :—these blossoms tell 
In voice soft mingling with my dreams,— 
** That e’en though far from day’s bright 
beams, 
Where only shapes of sorrow roam,— 
There yet are breasts where kindness streams, 
And hearts where love can hold his home.” 


Ye flowers that o’er the meadow blow ; 
To you my blessing here is given, 
May your full chalice ever flow 
With purest nectared dew of heaven. 
I'll dip you in the streams of light ; 
With colours from the rainbow borne, 
I'll paint your blooms with hues as bright 
As glitter on the brow of morn. 
Thus shall each kindly bosom read 
In you my mingled joy and pain,— 
When Autumn’s sickly garlands fade, 
When Spring recalls their bloom — 


—_ 
FORTUNE. 
From the Italian of Guidi. 
A Lady, like to Juno in her state, . 
Upon the air her golden tresses streaming, 


And with celestial eyes of azure beaming, 
Entered whilere my gate. 






oe. 
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On uphrates shore, 

In purple and fine linen was she pall’d, 
Nor flower nor laurel green, 

Her tresses for their garland wore 

The splendor of the Indian emerald. 

But h the rigid pride and pomp un- 


Of beauty and of haughtiness, 

Sparkles flattery sweet and condescending ; 

And from her inmost bosom sent, 

Came accents of most wonderous gentleness, 

Officious and intent 

To thrall my soul in soft ee 
And, “ place (she said) thy hand within 


my hair, 

And all around thou’lt see 

Delightful chances fair 

On golden feet come dancing unto thee. 

Me Jove’s daughter shalt thou own 

That with my sister fate 

Sits by his side in state 

On the eternal throne. 

Great Neptune to my will the ocean gives, 

In vain in well appointed strength secure, 

The Indian and the Britain strives 

The assaulting billows to endure ; 

Unless their flying sails I guide 

Where over the smooth tide 

On my sweet spirit’s wings I ride. 

I banish to their bo 

The storms of dismal sound, 

And o’er them take my stand with foot se- 
rene ; 

The Holian caverns under 

The wings of the rude winds I chain, 

And with my hand I burst asunder 

The fiery chariot wheels of the hurricane : 

And in its fount the horrid restless fire 

I quench ere it aspire 

To Heaven to coloug the red Comet’s train. 

This is the hand that forg’d on Ganges’ 
shore 

The Indians empire ; by Orontes set 

The royal tiar the Assyrian wore ; 

Hung jewels on the brow of Babylon, 

By Tigris wreath’d the Persian’s coronet, 

And at the Macedonian’s foot bow’d every 
throne. 

It was my lavish gift, 

The triumph pert an song 

Around the youth of Pella loud uplift, 

When he through Asia swept along, 

A torrent swift and strong, 

With me, with me the Conqueror ran 

To where the Sun his golden course began ; 

And the high Monarch left on earth 

A faith unquestion’d of his heavenly birth ; 

By valour mingled with the Gods above, 

And made-a glory of himself to his great 
Father Jove. 

My royal spirits oft 

Their solemn mystic round 

On Rome's great birth-day wound : 

And I the haughty Eagles sprung aloft 

Unto the Star of Mars upborne, 

Till, poising on their plumy sails, 

They ’gan their native vales 

And Sabine palms to scorn : 






The Dacian’s fierce inroad 

Against the gates of iron broke, 

Taurus and Caucasus endured my yoke : 

Then my vassal and my slave 

Did every native land of every wind be- 
come, 

And when I had o’ercome 

All earth beneath my feet, I gave 

The vanquish’d world in one great gift to 

I kno that & thine high imagination 

w that in thine high imagination, 

Other daughters of Great Jove 

Have taken their Imperial station, 

And queen-like thy submissive passions 

move; 

From them thou hop’st a high and god-like 
fate, 

From them thy ha verse presages 

An everlasting fron distant ages 

And with their glorious rages 

Thy mind intoxicate 

Deems ’tis in triumphal motion 

On courser fleet or winged bark 

Over earth and over ocean ; 

While in shepherd hamlet dark 

Thou liv’st, with want within, and rainient 
coarse without ; 

And none upon thy state hath thrown 

Gentle regard; I, I alone 

To new and lofty venture call thee out ; 

‘Then follow, thus besought, 

Waste not thy soul in thought ; 

Brooks nor sloth nor lingering 

The great moment on the wing. 

‘* A blissful lady and immortal, born 

From the eternal mind of Deity, 

(I answer’d, bold and free), 

My soul hath in her queenly care : 

She mine imagination doth upbear, 

And steeps it in the light of her rich morn, 

That overshades and sicklies all thy shining, 

And though my lowly hair 

Presume not to bright crowns of thy en- 
twining, 

Yet in my mind I bear 

Gifts nobler and more rare 

Than the kingdoms thou canst lavish, 

Gifts thou canst nor give nor ravish : 

And though my spirit may not comprehend 

Thy chances bright and fair, 

Yet neither doth her sight offend 

The aspect pale of miserable care : 

Horror to her is not 

Of this coarse raiment, and this humble cot; 

She with the golden muses doth abide, 





not my wrath ? 
he not my works of seathe ; 
Ft with wa, fooghe ng 

every province in the Orient 
Branding the bosom with deeptraeks of death; 
From three Empresses I rent 
The tresses and imperial wreath, 
And bar’d them to thé pitiless element. 
Well I remember when his armed 
From Afric stretch’d, rash Xerxes his 


Upon the formidable bridge to 
And manacle sad Euro Peis ten: 
In the day of there was I, 


myriads of the Persian slaughter. 


?, 


Done Neptune at the fetter’d Hellespont. 
To the Nile then did I go, 
The fatal collar wound, 
fair neck of the Egyptian Queen around ; 
I the merciless poison made to flow 
her breast of snow. 
re within the mined cave, 
fore’d dark Afric’s valour 
Confounded, and its dauntless spirit droop, 


When to the aye ag brave, 
With ge own hand, the hemlock draught 
gave. 

And Rome me the ravenous flame 
In the heart of her great rival, Carthage, cast, 
That went through Lybia wandering, a 

scorn’d shade, 
Till, sunk to equal shame, 
Her mi hty enemy at last 
A shape of mockery was made ; 
Herflerceand.az amie 

er ancient v ceshe a "d 
And even drew a sigh ee 
Over the ruins vast 
Of the deep-hated Latin majesty. 

I will not call to mind the hornd sword 
Upon the Memphian shore, 
Steep’d treasonously in great Pompey’s gore; 
Nor that for rigid Cato’s death abhorr’d ; 
Nor that which in the hand of Brutus wore, 
The first deep colouring of a Caxsar’s blood. 
Nor will I honour thee with my high mood 
Of wrath, that kingdoms doth exterminate ; 
Incapable art thou of my great hate, 
As my Pom glories. Therefore shall be 
e 


[Now . 


Of my revenge a slighter sign ; 

Yet will I make its fearful sound 

Hoarse and slow rebound, 

Till seem the gente pipings low, 

To equal the fierce trumpets brazen glow,” 
Then sprung she on her flight, 

Furious, and at +~ a ‘ 

Upon my co id the storms alight, 

Did ee Anche thunders fal = 

But I, with brow serene, 

Beheld the angry hail 

And lightning flashing pale, 

Devour the promise green 

Of my poor native vale. 


—-— 


SABINA. 


Morning—Scenes in the Dressing-room 
of a rich Roman Lady. 


Scene II. 


Hair-dressers—Salves—Hair-painting 
—Mirrors—Hair-pins. 


Beaumanrcnats, that witty merchant, 
that incomparable painter of manners, 
whose memory is kept fresh among 
our fair readers by the Figaro and the 
Tarare, found a little silk cloak one 
night, in the Pantheon at Vauxhall, 
and had the skill to extract from it 
alone the age, the height, the com- 
plexion, nay, more wonderful still, the 
inclinations and propensities of its 
beautiful owner—her true and _ her 
false nature—her life and her love. 
It must be allowed, that Beaumarchais 
deserves more credit for this than the 
English themselves do for the science 
mon» nage them, from the colossal 

and they picked up in Egypt, to as- 
certain, tet the p Sree wiih it 
had belonged must have been precise- 
ly one hundred and twenty feet tall. 
Would that we could light upon some 
fragment of the head-dress, some knot 
or pin that had belonged to our Sa- 
bina! A single fortunate discovery of 
that kind would, I am sure, enable 
my fair and intelligent readers to un- 
derstand, without the smallest diffi- 
culty, every part of the dressing-scene 
which follows. How active, and alert 
would be their fancy, could they but 
have before their eyes some actual re- 
lic of Sabina’s toilette! I wish we had 
at least one of those dressing-pins of 
which there are said to be so many in 
the Museum Gabinum, that mine of 
rarities dug from the ruins of Gabii, 
by the insatiable Prince Borghese, and 
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his friend Gavin Hamilton! Who 
knows but some of these, picked out 
of urns and cemeteries, might have 
once been the of our Domina 
herself? But, alas! the ideas of the 
Italian collectors have been sadly 
changed, by means of French requisi~ 
tions on the one hand, and English 
guineas on the other ; and I fear we 
could expect very little, even from 
more generous people than Prince 
.* As it is, my friends must 
be pres be A ie that a 
r, though an indefatigable, Cicerone 
i afford them. eal 
The smoothened, polished, painted 
Sabina, with her new-born tecth and 
eyebrows, now summons her circle of 
hair-dressng girls, who to-day must 
exert, to the utmost, every art of a- 
dorning that lies within their pro- 
vince. To-day is the 15th of July— 
to-day is the solemn mustering of the 
Roman knights; and every Roman 
lady that pretends to any iration, 
either of horses or horsemen, has se- 
cured a place in the balcony of some 
of her Friends that live in the holy 


street (via sacra) where the procession 
is to B os The 
long the faithful 


oung Saturninus, 
er of Sabina, 
her beau at every promenade and every 
assembly, is to ride in the front of 
this festal parade of Castor and Pollux 
the tutelaries of the day), and is no 
doubt ta “ witch, with noble horse- 
manship,” the eyes and hearts of all 
the window- around him. What 
a spur does all this give to the toilette- 
slaves of Sabina! How fervently does 
the Domina wish that she may look 
so beautiful in her balcony, as to dis- 
grace the choice of her lover neither 
in his own eyes nor in those of her 
rivals. 

Gold-yellow hair, with a tendency 
to the fire-red, has been, ever since 
the conquests in Gaul and Germany 
(where hair of that sort was then uni- 
versal),t the rage among the Roman 





* This prince, with all his love for col- 
lecting, was so mean, that when his wife 
has gone with him to a party, he has been 
known to sell the antique rings and cameos 
off mallden 
+ the authorities, for this fact, may 
be seen most diligently collected, for the ho- 
nour of his country, by the Dutch philolo- 
gist Joannes A4rnzen, in his learned treatise 
de Capillorum Coloribus et Tinctura. The 
red or yellow-staining pomatum is, by the 
way, called in Martial (viii, 33.) Spuma Ba- 
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ladies—the "sine qué non of beauty. 
She who has not received such hair 
from nature, must thank art for the 
boon ; and so is it with our Sabina. 
In vain has she as yet tried every out« 
landish pomade, and caustic-soap, for 
the colouring of her locks.* Their 
dark brown has indeed become lighter 
in its die, but they still want the high 
golden lustre, the exquisite reddish. 
Already had she almost made up her 
mind to take the bold step recom- 
mended by some, but strenuously 
condemned by others of her advisers, 
of cutting off, unmercilessly, her stub- 
born locks, and‘buying, in their stead, 
a beautiful blonde periwig, from an 
old woman by the Temple of Her- 
cules, who had just received a su 

of the genuine Sicambrian velisir 
from the banks of the Rhine. But, in 
these days, a peruque was considered 
as the dernter resort, a thing never to 
be used unless every possible means 
of avoiding it failed ;. because one who 
wore 2 periwig could not hope to con- 
ceal her trick froin the company she 
met with in the Public Baths. How 
much does Horace laugh over the ill 
luck of the witch, Sagana, who in her 





tava. Luveau, in his histoire de France 
avant Clovis, gives, as the causes of the 
change which has taken place in the colour 
of French hair, the use of mustard and the 
mixture of Italian blood. He might per- 
we have added, the increased use of wine, 
and other changes in the mode of living. 

* How strange are the variations of 
fashion! At present, every lady in France 
or England, who has any tinge of the red 
in her hair, is sure to employ means for al- 
tering it. Exactly the reverse was the case 
with the ancient Roman ladies. The caus- 
tic soap—(the spwma caustica of Martial (xiv. 
26), the mode of preparing which is justly 
described by — Xxvili. 12. — 
Wesseling on Diodorus, t. 1. p — 
pear sent for —— for the pur- 
pose dening the hair, when it was ap- 
plied to any other part of the body, pro- 
ducing a most unhealthy and bloating ef- 
fect. Read the history of a certain heroic 
Roman in Plutarch (t. ii. p. 771, ed frank.), 
and compare it with some passages in Beck- 
man’s History of Inventions, vol. iv. S. 5 
The burning effect of the application is 
mentioned in a fragment of Cato’s origines, 
preserved by Servius—‘* Mulieres nostras 
cinere capillum ungitabant ut rutilus esset 
erinis.”” Isaac Vossius (in Catullum, p. 142) 
deduces, from the use of this soap, the name 
Cinerarius, which occurs as applied to one 
of the attendants of the Roman lady’s toilette: 
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i with her wig!* Sabina, 
Mrerefore gn fain avord having re- 
course to this anchor of necessity. 
Luckily Nape,t the eldest and most 
neces of her — attendants, has 
recei e recipé for a totally new 
gold-salve, from a Gallic potoner 
who has his booth.near the Circus 
Maximus. The hair must be care~ 
fully washed over and over with this 
new ape pay nig ~~ -— 
to and crisp in the sun. ina, 
fe ules that she may have perfect 
leisure to try the effect of this new re« 
medy, has passed some days in the 
country, at a celebrated bath.—Yes- 
terday morning she had her hair com< 
y saturated for the last time with 

a dry golden powder and this far-famed 
salve, curled with a hot-iron, and then 
packed up into a sort of cap, which is 
again covered with a species of blad- 
der.§ In this attire has she been into 





* Sermon. I. 8. 48, altum Sagane Ca- 


that there is a 
great difference between the different pe- 
riods of Roman fashion, ond yshone, in 
the text, this is a little over. It is 
true, that the earlier Roman poets do speak 
about crines empte, bought hair, &c. but it 
is always with disgust and in derision. 
When Messalina, al ie pondtan 
assume the appearance of a r ita, 
she covers her black hair with a yellow wig 
(nigrum flavo crinem abscondeate galero ). 
- The careful histori of peruques, 
. Nicolai (uber d. gebrauch der falschen haare 
und perucken in alten und neuen zeiten mit 
66 kupfern Berlin 1801 ), has distinguished, 
with great accuracy, between the early pe- 
riod when periwigs were worn only from 
the last ity, or by courtezans, and the 
later, in which the use of false hair was as 
universal at Rome as it has ever been in 
Paris. The bald marble busts at Potsdam, 
from which one can remove the marble peri- 
wigs, are.a sufficient proof of the univer- 

of the mode at one time. But indeed, 
- with to these, Visconti has made a 
very delicate observation, viz. that the sta- 
ee pare cre cag mee by the or- 
der of their vain originals, simply that they 
might be, from time to time, altered so as not 
to disgrace their fashion, or, perhaps, betray 
their Museum Pio-Clementinum, 
t. ti. t 51. p. 91. 
+ The name of a hairdressing girl in 
Ovid. 
Bartolinus asserts, that the modern Ita- 
ian iadies make use of the sun’s rays for 
ing their hair.—See Reinesius In- 
» class. ti. 89. 
The iron with which the hair was 
was called xaaragus, or calamistrimm. 
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the city—in this has she: spent 
whole i: and now is come ro 
important moment, when the pg 
are to be removed by Vape, and 
efficacy or ineffi of the spell to be 
ascertained. “ Oh! how red !” “ Ay.’ ' 
rora herself is not more golden haired !” 
Such are the unanimous exclamations 
of the attendants, and Sabina, between 
her own wishes and their assurances, 
is persuaded, when she looks into her 
mirror, that her hair is red! She smiles 
with joyful satisfaction, and seats her« 
self loftily in the Cathedra, where four 
attendants are to finish the last and 
most costly part of her coiffure, while 
Kalamis applies the iron which she 
has made hot in a little silver basin of 
charcoal, and crisps the hair in the 
front into small curls and ringlets 
(meches et crocheis.) Psecas, witha 
dexterity which only long practice 
could produce, tinctures the long float- 
ing locks that are to be bound upon 
the summit with costly nard-oil and 
oriental essences, in order that for the 
whole day they may exhale the breath 
of Ambrosia. What the comical Lu- 
cian says is the R e already quoted 
by us, that “ they lavish the whole 
substance of their husbands upon the 
hair, so that all Arabia seems to 
breathe from the locks of one of them,” 
is now proved to be no exaggeration. 
The Greek historians inform us, that 
the Queen of Persia had the revenues 
of great cities and provinces set a 
for their salve-money; and 
our Sabina is scarcely less extravagant 
in her ideas. It is true, that she is 
ignorant of many sweet smelling pow- 
ders and extracts afterwards known by 
the names of Pompadour, Kingston, 
Portland, &c. but what are all these 
when compared with the apparatus of 
salve-flasks and Narthekia, 

by a Roman lady of the first rank? 





The slaves who applied it were called by 
the very singular name of Ciniflones. The 
cap for covering the hair was called ‘i 
ly Calantica. The use of the b is 
mentioned by Martial (viii. 33). 


Fortiter intortos servat vesica capillos, 


The hair was sometimes put into a net-cap 
or redesilla; the proper Greek name for 
this was xsxgufwdes, which is rendered by 
Hesychius calaxatiov dscuorgizer- The 
Greek ladies used this kind of cap as com- 
monly as the Spanish or Italian ladies do at 
this p he their redesillas. 

a9 
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The perfume dealers of Antioch and 
Alexandria had, with wonderful inven- 
tiveness, subdivided these articles of 
luxury, and enhanced their price. 
Two articles of Indian Produce, the 
root of the plant kostum,* and the leaf 
of the spikenard, were in general the 

incipal and the most costly ingre- 
vients in those salve-oils. But these 
perfumes were so varied by their minor 
refinements, that in the work of an 
ancient physician upon the art of’ the 
toilette, five and twenty different spe- 
cies are enumerated.t So soon as 
Psceas has finished her work, Kypassis 

ins hers,—a negress slave, active, 
cunning, flattering, the best of all go- 
betweens, the confidante and favour- 
ite of Sabina. { The principal ma- 
nagement of this department of the 
toilette falls to her e. It is hers 
to arrange the locks already combed 
and perfumed by the others—it is hers 
to form them into that high and swel- 
ling shape which, in the language of 
the Roman fair, was called generally 
Nodus, the knot, but of which there 
were a thousand varieties, and a thou- 
sand minor appellations. The dark 
Kypassis now selects from the casket 
of her mistress the large and sculptur- 
ed dressing-pin, which is to bind to- 
gether the whole mass of locks ; nor 
is her choice without its difficulties. 
The object is to select that whose or- 
naments may express, by the happiest 
allusion, something of the secret wishes 
of the wearer. ‘The first she pull- 
ed out was one, the head of which 
represented a rich Corinthian capital, 
sustaining a statue of Psyche, with 


* The first of these was called (par excel- 
lence ) radix, the root; the second folium, 
the leaf. Our first accurate information 
concerning the nature of each has been de- 
rived from the English writers who have 
visited Calcutta; as, Sir W. Jones in the 
Asiatic Miscellanies, and Gilbert Blanc in 
the Philosophical Transactions, vol. cxxx. 
p- 2. The great consumption of these ar- 
ticles in the cosmetic art was one principal 
cause of the enormous traffic in the spices 
of India, which was then to the gold what 
China is now to the'silver of Europe. See 
Dr Robertson’s Historical Disquisition, 
s. II. Ps 54. &e. 

+ Crito, physician to the Empress Plo- 
tina. See his list of these essences and salves 
in Fabricus Bibl. Grac. vol. xii. p. 690. 

+ Negress slaves practised the same arts, 
and attained the same favour among the 
Roman ladies as they do now among the 
lazy Creole, or European Ladies in the 
West India Islands and Brazil. 

Vou. IV. 
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Cupid in her arms. But a luckier 
thought at last recalled to Kypassis a 
pin which bore on its summit a god- 
dess of plenty (Abundantia) with a 
dolphin on her left, and in her right 
hand the cornucopia ; on her head the 
two high horns, the well-known sym- 
bols of Isis. Sabina had been wont 
to wear this pin when she attended the 
worship of Isis by the side of Tiber ; 
and on one of these occasions her Sa- 
turninus had of late attended her by 
the appointment of Kypassis. The pin 
itself, moreover, was a new year’s pitt 
of the youth, and Sabina well under- 
stood the meaning of Kypassis in se 
lecting it. It was at that time the 
custom for Roman gallants to send 
such articles of dress to their mis- 
tresses, wrapped up in little pieces of 
parchment, containing love mottos. 
Of these the poet of ion and gal- 
lantry, Martial, had composed an in- 
numerable variety for every possible 
occasion, and every possible ornament. 
The golden pin of Saturninus was un- 
folded from a covering which bore on 
it these words :* 
‘¢ Tenuiane madidiviolentBombycinacrines, 
Figat acus tortas sustineatque comas !”-+ 
Nape, the superintendent of the 
whole band, herself a scientific mis- 
tress of hair-dressing, now terminates 
the labour of her inferiors. Her lady 
has taken care to have her educated in 
the theory as well as the practice of 
the art, so that she can pronounce 
a skilful judgment. concerning e- 
very variety of coiffure, and tell with 
the precision of an artist, what suits 
and what does not suit every particu- 
lar shape of head, every form of coun- 


* The same thing which was called by the 
Greeks magi bioy Or xgoCud0s was, in Latin, 
Nodus. ‘The pin or needle which fastened 
this was the acus discriminalis. This pin, 
which was of many inches in length, was at 
times hollow, and might be made to contain 
poison, like the ring of Hannibal. This 
use seems to have been made of it by the ce- 
lebrated poisoning woman Martina (see Ta- 
citus, Annal. III. 7.); and indeed it has been 
thought by many, that Cleopatra terminated 
her existence by means of a poison-pin of 
the same kind, fashioned in the shape of an 
asp. See Dio Cassius, s. 644. 24. with the 
note of Reimarus. In cofntries where the 
excise is very strictly attended to, we some- 
times hear of modern ladies ———e 
under their periwigs. The ancient es 
concealed in the same way the instrument of 
death. Who need wonder, after this, at the 
naif and heroic style of the Antique ? 

+ Martial, xiv. 24, 
+ i 
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tenance, every species of hair, every 
variety of costume.* Even to-day 
there is room for no small doubt and 
discussion, whether Sabina should have 
her front locks fastened with a diadem, 
and leave the others to float in careless 
ringlets, or whether she ought to have 
the whole of her hair bundled into one 
toupée over her forehead. The diadem 
was originally the same with that worn 
by kings, and on the busts of Apo- 
theized heroes, a narrow legature 
around the whole head, which suffer- 
ed only a few small ringlets to escape 
and clustre on the front; but it has 
now become a broad bandeau above 
the eyes, rising up to a considerable 
elevation in the shape of a segment of a 
circle. This appearance was produced 
at times by a wie of beaten gold fas- 
tened above the bandeau, more fre- 
quently the bandeau itself was cover- 
ed with plate work, and set with 
pearls. But this head-dress was of 
too majestic and Junonian a character 
for this day. Sabina, to-day, wishes 
not to impress with awe, but to con- 
quer and to please ; so she adopts the 
knot. This consists of the hair itself, 
the various locks being all entwined 
and knotted together upon the front, 
and the swell produced by them bein 
again sustained by lesser locks twis 
up A ar it from the sides.t 

all, however, who bear their 
share in this strife and bustle for the 
array of a single person, there is none 
who has to perform a more troublesome 
and disagreable part than Latris.{ So 





* We know from the Roman law books 
these hair-dressing maids received an edu- 
cation of several months. We find that 
such as had only been instructed for two 
months, were not entitled to the appellation 
of artists. Dig. xxxii. 65.3. There is no- 
thing new, therefore, in the pomposity of the 
French artistes and academies de cheveux. 

+ The diadem arose out of the Nimbus 
Or XGerdern. The swell of hair adopted by 
Sabina on this occasion was not only called 
by the general name of nodus, but by the 
more precise one of tutulus. There is per- 
fect evidence that it was an usual thing for 
a Roman lady to have a maid for this part 
of her dress alone, as Nape is represent- 
ed in the text. An Ornatrix a Tutulo 
occurs in an ancient inscription in Gruter, 
DLXxix. 3. Compare Guasco’s Disser- 
tazione Toscolana sopra un’ antica inscri- 
appartanente ad una oruatrice. Roma, 

$ Se she is called in Propertius, iv. 7. 75. 
See Tischbein’s Engravings of Grecian Vases, 
vol. i. t. 10. 
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is the slave called whose business it is 
to hold the mirror now on the right, 
now on the left of her mistress. The 
inventive art of the cabinet-makers of 
our time, has formed cunning mirrors 
with locomotive powers, which, by 
the touch of a spring, are made to 
change their position, and shift higher, 
lower, or to either side as it pleases 
the caprice of the fine lady; but 
in the days of Sabina, these things 
were all accomplished by simpler 
means. The Roman dames had living 
mirror cases, slaves who watched 
every glance of the eye, and shifted 
the glass by a far less artificial sort of 
mechanism. At times, indeed, the 
office of mirror-holder was discharged 
by no less a person than the Cecisheo 
or Caveliere Servente himself; who 
held such occupation to be an honour 
able one, upon the unquestionable au- 
thority of Ovid. 
** To hold the mirror to a lady's face, 
Is glorious slavery that a king might grace.” 
But, indeed, such a costly mirror as 
that which Sabina employed, might 
well be entitled to have a slave for it~ 
self. The mirrors of this kind were 
among the most costly and splen- 
did of all the luxuries of antiquity.* 
They were formed, as you are aware, 
not of glass, like ours, but like the 
mirror ities in telescopes, of the most 
exquisitely polished metal. The toi- 
lette-mirror of Sabina is set round 
with precious storfes, and consists of a 
plate of silver, with a backing of gold, 
which was supposed to increase the 
accuracy of the reflection.t The cir- 
cular mirror is held by a beautiful 
ivory handle, to which two small 
spunges are attached for clearing the 
surface ever and anon from the dust.f 
Poor Latris! should any accident 
happen to this costly mirror, her body 
and life would afford but a small a- 
tonement for her mishap. The mirror 
costs much more than Latris herself 
did when she was bought from the 
Alexandrian slave-merchant. The 
sage Seneca was thinking, no doubt, 
of this mirror, or of some other simi- 
lar one, when he said, in railing against 
the extravagant luxury of his contem- 
poraries—-*‘ A single mirror costs 
more in our days than the amount of 


—- — NE omy 


* See Beckman’s History, &c. vol. iii. 
s- 275. also Tichbein, lil. p. 46. 

+ See Beckman’s History of Inventions, 
vol. iii. s. 275. 

+ Pliny, xxxiii. 9. 
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the whole portion afforded by the state, 

in better times, to the daughter of a 

r General. The dower which the 

te gave to the daughter of Scipio 

would not now purchase a mirror for 
the flaunting wife of a freedman !” 


—< 


ON THE DIFFERENT MODES OF DRESS- 
ING THE HAIR AMONG THE ROMAN 
LADIES. 


(Appendix to the Second Scene of Sabina.) 


Ir may not perhaps be disagreeable to 
many of our readers to examine some- 
what more at length into the different 
methods of dressing the hair, and the 
different kinds of hair. ins, as both 
may be illustrated by the actual re- 
mains of antiquity. There are man 
other parts of the Roman toilette whic 
we shall, in the sequel, attempt, in 
like manner, to render more familiar 
to you. 

The simplest, and in the old plain 
times of Rome, the most common, 
head-dress was merely a rolling to- 
gether of the whole hair upon the top 
of the head, either with or without a 
= division of it into two great 

ks. The hair thus dressed was held 
together in general by a narrow band, 
the taenia or fascia, of which many 
specimens may be seen in the collec- 
tions of antique heads. (See Caylus 
recueil d’antiquites, vol. 1. plate 78.7.) 
This simple method of arranging the 
hair was particularly convenient for 
the wearers of garlands, and therefore 
was in use among the Grecks also, 
who indeed never failed to reconcile 
the utmost elegance with the utmost 
plainness. The great and unchanging 
model of the married Roman ladies or 
matrons, however, was always to be 
found in the Vestals; and as these 
Wore an open veil, which was fasten- 
ed on the head, and fell down on the 
shoulders, the matrons copying them, 
introduced the universal fashion of 
the Vitta Matronalis. See Bronze 
@ Erculano, vol. ii. tav. Ixxxi. To this 
simple ornament fashion added so 
much, that out of it arose all the in- 
numerable varieties of the bandeau or 
diadem. As the eral luxury of 
Roman manners advanced, it became 
the mode to weave the hair with pearls, 
after the Oriental fashion, at one time 
—at another, to crown it with the 
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leaves of the /otus, with enormous fea- 
thers, or with other symbols of fruit- 
fulness, a [Egyptienne. It is well 
known how popular the worship of 
Isis and Scrapis became in Rome to- 
wards the end of the seventh cen- 
tury of the city ; and this will account 
for the prevalence of these fashions, 
in themselves by no means remarkable 
for gracefulness. 

But by far the most considerable 
change which ever occurred in the 
hair-dressing of the Roman ladies was 
introduced after the victories gained 
over the German tribes of Belgium, 
and the Banks of the Rhine. Not 
contented with borrowing the barba- 
rous and horn-like nodi of these peo« 
ple, they would needs imitate the co- 
jours their hair also, and assume 
upon the shores of Tiber the saimé 
yellow or reddish locks which were 
then so universal upon those of the 
Rhine, the Schelde, and the Maese. 
The best account of the methods of 
converting dark hair into light hues 
may be found in one of Lafontaines 
romances, Heymeran von Flaming. 
These arts, however, effectual as they 
seem e been, were soon found 
to be very troublesome, and the cus- 
tom of wearing peruques, already fa- 
miliar upon the stage, was first intro- 
duced into private life out of this new 
rage for red hair. The wives of the 
Sicambri and the Catti were stript of 
their flowing curls, in order to supply 
the insatiable market of the Roman 
Matronae. The same folly which was 
lately so common in Paris, was then 
no less so in Rome. 

In Ovid’s Art of ae we Aor the 

t of gallantry frankly confessing, 
that it would be more easy for him to 
enumerate the acorns upon a huge 
oak, than to count up all the varieties 
of the Roman ladies’ head-dresses. 
There are eight main divisions of the 
subject, however, upon which he does 
touch ; there is the method of comb- 
ing it flat off the head, and curling it 
down over the ears, which this master 
recommends to long-faced ladies of 
the Quixote race. (See Bronzi d’Er- 
culano i. ii. tav. Ixxiv.)—there is the 
method of combing the hair entirely 
up from the ears, and curling it upon 
the top of the head, which, with equal 
propriety, he recommends to the 
round-faced. The ladies who read 
these will perhaps stare to find, 
that some of their best secrets were. 
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known to a Roman poet, who wrote 
nearly two thousand years ago—the 
principle, however, is a very simple 
one, viz. that a countenance is beau- 
tiful im its outline exactly in propor- 
tion as it approaches to the oval. 

I need not enumerate the other 
six—they are of minor consequence, 
and indeed the whole varieties of the 
Roman coiffure may be reduced under 
two great heads ; in the first, the main 
body of the hair was combed flat upon 
the head, but all round under the 
bandeau there clustered down bunches 
of small ringlets, crisped and curled 
with the hot iron. In the second, the 
whole of the hair, into whatever num- 
ber of locks it might be divided, was 
gathered into one large knot upon the 

of the head, and fastened there 
with the acus discriminalis, of which 
I have already spoken. A single 
ce at one of the heads dressed in 

is fashion is sufficient to shew, that 
it could scarcely be arranged without 
some use of false hair or cushions ; 


and that this was the case, we find 
hinted over and over in Ovid and 


Propertius, but more frequently still 
es 


in Juvenal and Martial. 
of fashion in the arrangemefit of the 
ir were innumerable, as might be 
guessed from what we have already 
seen concerning the number of slaves 
oper about that branch of the 
toilette. The wives of the emperors 
were of course the leaders of the fa- 
sliions, and nothing is more easy for 
an antiquarian than to discover a Pop- 
perce Plotina—a Matidia—a Soaimias 
y the arrangement of the hair on the 
coin. The different fashions, no 
doubt, took their names from these 
givers of the Ton, exactly as in Paris 
e same sort of fashions have done 
from the ruling belles of the day— 
Pompadour, Maintenon, Montpensier, 
Hortense, Lisbeth, Josephine. The 
rapidities of the changes were such, that, 
as has been observed above, even sta- 
tues were made with moveable per- 
uques, in order that they might not be 
compelled to appear out of the fashion. 
It was only carrying the same idea a 
little farther, when the custom was 
introduced of taking off not the hair, 
but the whole head, and so of making 
the same statue serve for several suc- 
cessive generations ot’ beauties. 
The combs, &c. which the Roman 
waiting-maids employed in dressing 
the hair of their mistresses, were all 
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adorned with the same unwearied pro- 
fusion of luxurious decoration. My 
fair readers do not need to be told 
about the beauty of these combs—the 
exquisitely sculptured ivory or box- 
wood into which the steel teeth were 
inserted. The only parts of the mo- 
dern friseur’s apparatus of which they 
knew nothing, are the powder-puffs, 
&c.; for much as they dealt in poma- 
tums, they made no use of starch. 
They used, indeed, gold dust and 
other contrivances to make their hair 
yellow ; but they knew nothing of 
our modern hair-powder which owed 
its origin toa loathsome disease, and 
first made its appearance at the court 
of Louis XIV. (See Histoire des 
Modes Frangaises, contenant tout ce 
que concerne la Téte des Frangais. 
Amsterd. 1773. P. 116.) There is 
perhaps more truth than might at first 
sight be suspected, in the remark of a 
Pomeranian antiquary, who deduces 
the use of hair-powder from the old 
oriental custom of strewing ashes on 
the head in affliction. (See Kango de 
Capillamentis, vulgo Peruqueis. Mags 
deburg, 1663.) It is, at least, not to 
be denied, that the first person who 
wore it had good cause to repent her 
sins in sackcloth and ashes. Of all 
this uncleanly work the Roman ladies 
knew nothing. Their extravagance 
was confined to their precious essences, 
and latterly to their bought locks. 
The size of these ancient coiffures 
is such, that at first it may seem very 
difficult to conceive how the whole 
mass could be held together by a 
single pin ; and yet it was so. Many 
of these acus are still in existence, 
some of them seven or eight inches in 
length ; which furnishes another proof 
how vast the quantity of hair was 
which they held together. Some of 
these pins are very plain and simple, 
having no ornament but that which 
arises from a small opening at the 
top, through which probably the fillet 
might pass, (See Museum Romanum, 
class v. tab. lii. 3; with Bonani’s 
Remarks, § 166.) Count Caylus had 
in his collection one which had two of 
these openings, the one above the 
other, which rendered their use still 
more evident. These openings are 
often wrought round about with ex- 
quisite devices. There is one, in par- 
ticular, in the Royal Museum at 
Portici, of the most beautiful kind, of 
silver. It is eight inches in length ; 
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it has the shaft and capital of a Co- 
rinthian pillar, and at the top a rich 
mtation of Venus dressing her 
hair, and Cupid standing before her 
with the mirror in his hand. In many 
of Germany, the female peasants 
still wear hair-pins at least as long as 
these. On another of these pins, at 
Portici, there is a group of Cupid and 
Psyche. One is described in Tassie’s 
Catalogue ( Mus. Florent. t. 1. tab. 72, 
g.), as representing a Venus leaning 
on the bust of Priapus, with her left 
foot in her right hand. Many others 
have been found both in Italy and in 
France.* 


a 


HEYWOODS HIERARCHY OF BLESSED 
ANGELS. 


In an article in our August Number, 
entitled, ‘‘ Phantasmagoriana,” several 
allusions were made to Thomas Hey- 
wood’s pes of Blessed An- 
;’ and per: our readers ma 
as with some stories pained 
in that singular performance. It is a 
long poem, in nine books, severally en- 
titled, The Seraphim, The Cterubim, 
The Thrones, The Dominations, The 
Vertues, The Powers, The Principats, 
The Arch-angel, and the Angel. To 
each book is prefixed an argument, and 
to each argument is annexed the name 
of an angel—Uriel, Jophiel, Zaphkiel, 
Zadcheil, Haniel, Raphael, Camael, 
Michael, and Gabriel. Each book also 
is illustrated by “‘ Theological, Philo- 
sophical, Moral, Poetical, Historical, 
and Emblematical Observations”—so 
that the whole work comprises upwards 
of six hundred pages folio. The two 
last books are the most curious—and 
though not a few of the ghost-stories, 
&c. told there have found their way 
into modern collections, yet, doubtless, 
most of our readers will find something 
novel in the following pages. Besides, 
ghost-stories are not the worse of being 
twice told—for their interest lies deep 
in the imagination, and we have not 
time to weary ourselves with gazing 
upon shadows. 


* A great many of the descriptive pas- 
sages have been omitted in the translation 
(and, among the rest, one whole Excursus 
on Venus dressed by the Graces, after a 
Cameo in the Florentine Museum), from 
the fear that they could scarcely be made 
intelligible without the plates. 
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The eighth book treats 
** Of Sattan’s a —— igi 9 
A ing wondrous igi 
Confirmed by histories far-sought, 
Of novels by bad demons wrought,” &c. 
The author discusses at great len 
the subject of Incubi and Sucube. 
The former prevailed, it seems, to a 
deplorable extent in Germany, and two 
grave and learned men were chosen by 
i. Innocent VIII. to extirpate them, 
and a patent granted for that purpose. 
These patentees made wonderful dis- 
coveries, but we are not told that they 
kept down the breed of Incubi. The 
detected a number of “ old crones an 
beldames,” in intrigues with such para~ 
mours, when 
** The foul act imagined to be past, 
A filthy noysome vapour rose at last 
(In bigness of a man) from their embrace, 
And at the instant vanished from the place.” 
These Incubi were also frequently 
detected in very suspicious circum< 
stances with married women, but as 
they always vanished in smoke, the 
husbands were accused of causeless jea- 
lousy. Near Rotemburch, a town in 
Upper Germany, one of these spirits, 
with a large suite, was constant in his 
attendance on a rich heiress—but the 
old gentleman, suspecting the infernal 
family of hisdaughter’ssuitor, plied him 
one evening so hard with texts of Scrip- 
ture, that he could no longer stand it, 
** But he with all his train vanished in smoke, 
And of his people they no more could find, 
Saving three ugly bodies left behind 
perme ig foul stench), and they were known 
to 
Felons before time strangled on a tree !” 
Jacobus Springerus reports, that a 
young nun had an amour with one of 
these demons, but getting tired and 
repentant of it, took advice from a sis- 
ter, who heroically engaged to occupy 
her place in bed, and give the un - 
ly suitor a valedictory scold. But when 
the Incubus ap ** she was forced 
to fly out of the bed, and, humbling 
herself on her knees, devoutly to betake 
herself to her prayers. Notwithstand- 
ing which, she was so vexed and beaten 
for the whole night after, that meet- 
ing with her friend next morning, she 
shewed her the marks of the stripes, 
and vowed from thenceforth never to 
attempt so dangerous an undertaking, 
affirming, that with much difficulty she 
avoided his temptation, and with great 
peril of life.” Ceesarius Colonensis writes 
of a priest's daughter who was so im-. 
portuned by one of these Incubi that 
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her father had to send her across the 
Rhine ; but the devil, missing her, 
« fell aan the father, and so 
beat and him that he died 
within thirty-three days after.” Jaco- 
bus Rufus writes of a woman who was 
seduced by an Incubus, and “ when 
ler time of childing came, after in- 
— and throwes she was de- 
ii of nothing save keyes, chips, 
i of iron, and fraginents of old 
-” Heywood then quotes from 
Boethius “ a strange History of a Scot- 
tish lady,” who, having become preg- 
nant, acknowledged that she re- 
eéived nightly visits from a beautiful 
outh. One night her father broke 
into her chamber, when she was seat- 
ed with “a hideous monster beyond 
human capacitie,” who, on a single 
holy word from the parson, “ sudden- 
ly vanished in a terrible storm, carry- 
pt him the roof of the chamber, 
and setting fire to the bed wherein he 
had lien, which was in a moment 
burnéd to ashes.” The same author 


makes mention of a vessel nearly suf- 
fering shipwreck in seas usually calm, 
when the devil, or some Incubus or 
other, being accidentally discovered 
making love to a female passenger be- 


low decks, a priest insists on his leav- 
ing the ship instantly, which he does, 
“in a cloud or dark shadow in the 
shape of a man with a great sound, 
fire, smoke,‘and stench.” The subject 
of Incubi is summed up with the “ at- 
testation” of Torfinius and Jordanus 
Gothus, that Filmeras, king of the 
Goths, banished all loose women from 
his atmy, and that Incubi, cohabiting 
with them in solitary and desert places, 
gave origin to the nation of the Huns, 
** whose manners and conditions are 
not only alienate from all humanity, 
but even their language degenerate 
from all other tongues spoken by man.” 
Of Incube, Heywood narrates two 
stories, one in verse, not unpoetically, 
arid the other in prose. A young man 
swimming off the coast of Sicily, drags 
to shore what he supposes to be the 
body of a drowning companion, when 
it turns out to be a beautiful female 
creature. He carries her home, and 
= ae 4 him a lovely child. But 
uring is time she never speaks— 
smiles are her only language. At last 
her lover threatens to stab the child, 
unless she tells who and what she is— 
whereupon she vanishes,—and some 
years ards the child, swimming 


in the sathe place where his mothe 
Se taieaeele 


is dragged down 
the deeps, and never fore seen, 
prose story is more tertible. A French 
nobleman has been enticed by a beau. 
tiful woman—and in the morning 
a cold dead corpse at his side. “ Jp 
their distraction, the hostess, looking 
on her face, thinks that her countes 
natice had been familiar to her ; 
recollecting herself, she seemed 
fectly to know her, affirming her to be 
a witch who had two da sufe 
fered on the gallows. is seemed at 
first incredible ; yet the present neces: 
sity enforced them to make trial whe 
ther it were so or no, and th 
making inquiry where the body of the 
witch was buried, and not being found 
there, it was afterwards, by all cireums 
stances, proved to be the same which 
a Succabas had entered.” 

He becomes vi confused 
and qeailon throughoat thé remain- 
der of this book, mixing up ancient 
and modern stories together in a very 
ludicrous way. None of them are 
very striking, but that of the ; 
tion, which appeared on their 
night to Alexander the III. of Scote 
land and his wife, Iolanta, “ the fair 
daughter of the great Earl of Campa« 
nia.” 

«‘ In the mid revels, the first ominous night 

Oftheir when the room shone bright 

With lighted tapers,—the King and the 
Queen leading 

The curious measures, Lords and Ladies 


g 
The self-same strains ; the King looks back 
by chance, 
And spies a strange intruder fill the dance; 
Namely, a mere anatomy, quite bare, 
His naked limbs both without flesh and hair 
(As we decipher death), who stalks about, - 
Keeping true measure till the dance be out 
The King, with all the rest, affrighted stand; 
The at ct and then strict com 
man 


Was given to break up revels, each ’gan fear 
The other, and presage disaster near. 
If any ask, what did of this succeed ? 
The King soon after falling from his steed, 
Unhappily died. After whose death, ensuing 
Was to the land, sedition, wrack, and ruin.” 
In the prose illustrations Of this 
book, various other stories are tdld, of 
air, earth, fire, and water-spirits, thé 
longest and miost striking of which we 
have not room to abridge. One 0 


these spirits, in the shape of a night-. 


ingale, sung so sweetly to certain learns 
ed men journeying through a forest, 
that one of them “ demanded of it, im 
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the _ pee — or who + 
” i answered, 
Ws the soul gf ome thet is damn- 
and a to y= Pao till 
last e great j nt ;” 
with a terrible shriek, 

them all, she flew away, 

vanished. The event was, 

heard those sirenical 

ntly fell into grievous dis- 

, and soon after died.” Of water- 
irits, the following is a tolerable spe- 
dmen: In a — apy opt 
shrewdly suspected a spirit en 
op his pe sna and the fishermen 
casting their nets, drew “ up a fish 
with a goat’s oot and aera, ag on 
flaming and sparkli ike fire, 
ith whose aspect and filthy stench 


that it brought with it, being terrified, 
they fled ; and the monster making a 
fearful noise, like the howling of a 
wolf, and troubling the water, vanish- 
od.” 


The argument of the 9th book, or 
Tractat, runs thus :— 
“ To spirits called Lucifugi 
(Pen shunning light) I next apply. 
ogra 

Rol.in Good-fellow and of Fairies, 
With many other strange vagaries 
Done by Hob-gobli I next write 
Of a Noon-devile and a Buttry-sprite,” &c. 

This Py gl is even ware o 
sul e preceding—and the 
alia hold time and place in de- 
rision. Our author treats at consider- 
able length of treasures kept in the 
earth, and guarded by spirits. He re- 
cites a story from Stumpsius, ‘of a he- 
toic butcher, who entered into a hide- 
ous cave near Basil, and came at last 
toa noble palace in the middle of a 
“ fresh fragrant garden,” where he be- 
held a beautiful fady seated on a mag- 
nificent throne. An enormous chest 
of treasure, guarded by a black fierce 
ban-dog, was placed on each side of 
the throne. The lady informed him, 
that she was a princess, held enthral- 
led by a stepdame’s spell, and to be 
teleased only by three kisses from a 
young man, immaculate from his child- 

. The butcher attempts to kiss 

her, but is repelled by her features, 
that wax hideous and horrid, and more 
especially by a mouth furnished with 
formidable grinders. On another oc- 
tasion he returns to the cave, but is 
ho more heard of ; and, 
“ Not many years ensuing this, another 
Of the same town, a kinsman or a brother, 
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H thereby a desperate state to raise 
This ange incentaed pehtoie tins 
strange to discover, 
And to that Queen to be a constant lover. 
At 1 he entered, but there nothing 


und, 
Save bones, and skulls, and corses, under 


But was withal so far distract in sense, 

Hedied some three days after parting thence.” 
The following passage, descriptive 

of the Lucifugi, is not unpoetical. 

And, above al things, a par eee mo 

, above an 
Called Kottri and Rheldt cach wae 
Pugs and Hee-gaites call. Their dwell- 


ings 

In corners of old houses least frequented, 

Or beneath stacks of wood: and these con- 
vented, 

Make fearful noise in Buttries and in Dairies. 

Robin Goodfellows some, some call them 


In solitary rooms these uproars keep, 
And beat at doors to wake them from their 


eep, 
Seeming to force locks, be they near so strong, 
And keeping Christmas gambols all night- 


long— 

Pots, glasses, trenchers, dishes, pans, and 
kettles, 

They will make dance about the shelves and 


settles, 
es —_ the kitchen tost and cast, 
et in the morning nothing found di 
Others such Seu to their use have hited, 
In which base murders have been once com- 
mitted. 
Some have their fearful habitations taken, 
In desolate houses, ruined and forsaken.” 
The poet then starts off to a story 
reported by Fincelius, which does not 
seem to fall under any general head ; 
but it is well told. ‘ A mighty rich 
man and a belly-god had died.” 
** After whose death (his soul gone heaven 
knows whither) 
Not one night failed, for many months to- 


gether, 
But all the rooms with lighted 
As if the darkness had been 
And day then only for his 
In the great chamber, where before were 


shone, 


e 
His riotous feasts (the casements standing 
wide) 
Clearly thro’ that transparence is espied 
This Glutton, whom they by his habit knew 
At the boards’ end, feasting a frolic crew 
Of lusty stomachs that about him sate, 
Served in with many a costly delicate, 
Course after course, and every cow full : 
Neat servitors attended, not one dull, 
But ready to shift trenchers, and fill wine 
In guilded bowls; for all with plate do 
shine : 
And among them you could not spy a guest 
But seemed some one he in his life did feast ; 
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At this re they seemed to spend the oo co crafty abe was, had not 
3 ine i n at all aware of this boarder 
mye dye “na tn 
della, with the ‘most manifest delight femurs png Ry — 
ae e490 ; the Duttry-sprite, is an honest 
° war of the pte xe ene — deabide sa oe his sys. 
hm. .-§ er; and in a few years, 
poses Be 4 re potas S not only becomes a burgher, but is 
Peay "aay m a ma a This Pe areg ac ee and bids 
world is not his friend, nor the world’s Saal preg Priest dine - a hi 
ion from his rev- homle wrk 
law ;” and to a question . phew in excellent case, and tells him 
el — he confesses with great once more to look towards the Buttry. 
"OQ, Uncle, I have sought my state to raise “ Then he spies 
By every indirect and lawless mean. The self-same sp’rit, with wan cheeks, and 
I buy stale meat, and, at the cheapest rate; |... non se SP 
Then, if my guests complain, I a oma His spect meagre, his lips thins ond ps 
Out-facing it for good. Sometimes I buy ‘As if his legs —_ * a 
B : upon a staff, qui 
_— ornneiags Aritne treme And all his flesh as it were pein.” to jel 


Full platters round about the dresser 
What course have I not took to fompass Upon the shelves too, and the meat all 


2 
Ventured on some have been found dead in At which ce et ee 
prevailed, 


ditches ; . . 
. : Still as he reacht his arm forth, his 
eo venison—put them in good ’ filed strength 
en, with salt and h ir And, though his greedy appetite was much, 
And — omh ene gegper Sept Gate There was no dish that he had power to touch, 
Meat roasted twice, and twice boiled, I oft He crawls then to a barrel, one would think, 
wt a wanting meat, he had a will to drink; 
; - sos e vessels furnished and full-gaged he saw, 
ne Ve blown joints, and bast them But had not eanntiy the’ kane forth te 
I froth my cans,—in every jug I cheat,— . Ww § 
And nick my guests in what they drink or eat. He lifts at jugs, and pots, and cans, but they 
And yet, with these and more slights, all I Had been so well filled that he unnethes 
can, ——e them (tho’ now empty) half so hi 
Doth not declare me for a thriving man;— 4% ‘0 his head, to gain one snuff thereby. 
I pinch mine own guts, per yy om others us he, that on ill-gotten goods premenet 
glean, Parts hunger-starved, and more half. 
And yet (tho’ I shew fat) my stock is lean.” consumed. 

The worthy old uncle is shocked at This instructive story is followed by 
this recital, and tells his nephew that 2 number of very judicious directions 
he knows well the cause of the evil. how to - wengee bad from 
“« Pray let Buttry.”  “ T spirits. These must no doubt have 

fon face,” Oot: mw" been highly useful in our author's 

Saith the Cook, “ that way,—you may view ‘lays, when so many occasions occurred 

the place,— of reducing them to practice ; but in 

That casement shews it.” ‘* Well done,” a spiritless age like ours, such know- 
saith the Priest, ledge must be purely theoretical. 

** Now look with me, and tell me what thou In the prose illustrations of this 

When nant + aia “an * Tractat,” we meet with a large a 

Sw aoe aaah y gor bellied, an 8 Pee sortment of miscellaneous supersti- 

snine hest,— ‘ ey tions, some of which are told with 

His legs with dropsy swelled, gouty histhighs, reat effect. We read of a Silesian 

And able scarce to look out of his eyes, nobleman, who, enraged that some 

Feeding with greediness on every dish, expected guests had not come to an 

For nothing could escape him, flesh or fish. entertainment he had prepared for 

Then with empty jugs he seemed toquarrel, them, wished “ that so many devils 

And sets his mouth to the bung-hole of @ of hell would feast with him, and eat 

barrely— E up the victuals, and so went 

cera en sae church.” During sermon, 2 servant 

q ’ comes in haste to inform him that “8 

great troop of horsemen, very black, 

and of extraordinary aspect and sta- 


low, 
So parted thence, as full as he could wallow.” ture,” had paid him a visit. All the 


laught ; 
When jogging it he found it somewhat shal- 
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- devils, who “ looked through 
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domestics had fled from the palace, 
leaving behind them the nobleman’s 
gon, now encircled by @ legion of 
e case= 
ment, one with the head of a bear, 
another a wolf, another a cat, a fourth 
a tiger, &c. They held the child over 
the window, threatening to destroy it, 
—when an intrepid servant rushed 
among them, , in the name of 


God, rescued his young master from 
the infernal crew, who, after carous- 
ing for a few days, went off, and “ the 
lord entered into his ancient posses- 
sion.” 


Several stories of “ Sylvans” are 
then recorded. Alexander de Alex- 
andro writes of a friend of his, who, 
with a companion, “ fell into desert 
and uninhabited places, insomuch that 
the very solitude bred no small feare. 
The sun being set, and darkness grow~ 
ing upon them, they imagine they 
we talking ; = fix their eyes 

three strange human s , of 
2 fearful and unmeasurable ran in 
long loose gowns, and habited after the 
tanner of mourners, with black and 
grisly hair hanging over their shoul- 
, but of countenance most terrible 
to behold.” The father of Adolisius, 
Lord of Immola, shortly after his de- 
cease, appeared to his secretary in the 
shape of a sylvan spirit on horseback, 
attired like a huntsman, with an hawk 
upon his fist, and gave warning to his 
son of a fatal event that afterwards 
befell him, namely, the capture of 
himself and city by Philip Duke of 
Mediolanum. Another of these sylvan 
spirits appeared to a poor cottager, who 
had been ordered by his lord to fell 
and bring him a huge oak, under 
nalty of ruin ; and, throwing it over 
shoulder, flung it down before the 
Bate of the castle, so that the lord, on 
is return home, had to break a new 
door into the wall, for the huge tree 
thus deposited resisted both steel and 
fire. en follows a little pleasing 
anecdote of a familiar spirit, one of the 
Paredrii, who, falling in love with a 
young girl, “‘ upon a time pretended 
to be extremely angry with her, catched 
her by the gown, and tore it from head 
to heel ; which she seeming to take ill 
from his hands, he in an instant sewed 
it up so workmanlike, that it was not 
ible to discern in what place he 
torn it.” This amiable spirit is 
igs ah contrasted with one who took 
* s — Policrates, Prince of Eto« 
ou. IV. 
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lia, and married a Locrensian lady, 
whom he left t. She was de- 
livered of a monster; and while the 
senators were deliberating what to do 
with it, Policrates appeared among 
them in a long black garment, siitched 
the creature from the arms of its nurse, 
ate it up all save the head, and in- 
stantly vanished. The senators re~ 
solved to consult the oracle about the 
meaning of this, when “ suddenly the 
infant’s head, in the market-place, 
began to move and speake, and in a 
grave solid speech predicted a great 
slaughter to ensue; the which hap- 
pened not long after, in a t war 
continued betwixt the Etolians and 
Acarnenses.” 

A question is then started by Hey- 
wood, Whether spirits can take away 
a man’s sense of feeling, or have the 
power to cast metr into long sleeps, 
which is answered in the ative. 
These effects are produced by oil ex- 
tracted from opium, nigh e, &c. ; 
and, in many cases, by applications 
made of the small bones, the ashes, or 
fat of infants, or of men slain or exe= 
cuted ; or by swallowing a king of the 
bees, who is prime ruler of the hive, 
and bigger than the rest, &c. 

The treatise concludes with a sum- 
mary account of the violent — of 
many great magicians. Simon Magus, 
“ after all his cheating, juggling, and 
prestigion,” flying in the air, at the 
prayers of St Peter his spells failed, so 
that, falling 1 ar ares from on high, 
** he brake all his bones to shivers.” 
The magician Gilbertus, contending 
in power with his master Catillus, the 
latter threw a short staff on the ground, 
which the scholar taking up, presently 
became stiff and hard ; and being con- 
veyed into an island belonging to the 
Ostrogoths, was confined there for 
evermore in a cavern. In a contest of 
power between other two magicians, 
the one put his head out of the win« 
dow, at the other’s desire, when so 
huge a pair of horns grew on it, that 
he could not pull it in again. When 
the cornute was released, he drew the 
picture of a man on the wall, and or- 
dered his rival to enter and hide himself 
within that effigies. ‘“ But he, seeing 
before his eyes the terror of imminent 
death, began to quake and tremble, and 
beseech him on his knees to spare his 
life. But the other, inexorable, en- 
joyned him to enter there, as he had 
commanded ; —_ he with great un- 
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willingness being enforced to do, the 
wall was seen to and give way to 
his entrance, and shut again, but never 
returned his body back, dead or alive.” 
Zedechias the Jéw delighted in ‘ more 
gentle ludifications.” He tossed a man 
into the air, and dismembered him 
piecemeal, _ from mg and — 
er em » rejoin 

om oe made him sshole and sound, 
as at the first. He seemed also to de- 
vour and eat up at once a cart full of 
hay, the carter and horses that drew 
it, with their team-traces and all. But 
in the end, for poisoning Charles the 
Bald, he was drawn to pieces by four 
wild horses. But there would be no 
end of this obituary ; so, for the pre- 
sent, we take our leaye of Thomas 
Heywood. 


—_ 


ON LITERARY CENSORSHIP. 


ec I propose 
To erect one board for verse, and one for 
prose.” FRERE. 


Tue pleasure of communicating to 
others what fills our own breast, im- 
outh to write. ‘The dawning of 


thongs and feelings, in the — of 


youth, seems to have all the beauty 
and all the glowing life of genius. To 
those who Fehold it, it is beautiful. 
What wonder that it should deceive 
him who feels it, into the belief that 

stirs within him of. the 
power which gives birth to new crea- 
tions. ‘The power of conception—the 
mind’s own delight—may well exist 
without the faculty that can make 
them available for the general benefit. 
Why then should the Censors of Li- 
terature cry out upon those who have 
too Fame Srneten to their own ae 
pulses, an ve stepped out m 
their obscurity to offer to the pub- 
lic the productions of their teeming 
minds? There seems to be no neces- 
sity calling on these functionaries to 
administer chastisement upon those 
whose sole error has been to listen too 
fondly to the ion of their hearts, 
and to believe that they could render 
some service, or impart some pleasure, 
to mankind. To defend either the 
constituted or the innate laws of man 
against assailants, able or unable, is an 
act that speaks its own vindication ; 
but to protect, with the same severity 
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C[Nor, 
tience of 
inst the foolish, igno. 
rant, and dull, is an avocation not s9 
self-evidently meritorious. Neglect 
and oblivion are sufficient punishment 
for such offences—for, after all, the, 
trespass on every man’s time and pa. 
tience is of his own making. Pain, 
thoughtfully inflicced with bitterness 
and scorn, might well be reserved, — 
one would think, for offenders against 
the well-being of society. It seems 
difficult to justify, or in any way ac- 
count, for such retributions on the 
self-injuring weaknesses of men inno. 
cently self-deceived. 

How far the existence of self-erecte 
ed literary tribunals is, in any way, 
serviceable to the cause of literature, 
still remains to be made out. The 
arena of literature is open to all: and 
if any writer throw down his gauntlet 
to challenge the opinions, the belief, 
the laws that are recognised in the 
country, it is open for the champion 
to take it up, and meet the challenger 
in the lists. But a self-incorporated 
body of champions, to come forth on 
every deficiency, seems soniething 
monstrous in literary chivalry. Are 
they judges, accusers, or pleaders? 
They are one and all. They have in 
truth no definite character—no con« 
sistent purpose. Or have they been 
simply so good as to undertake the in« 
struction of the public upon all sub« 
jects which the occurrences of the 
times, or the course of literature it« 
self, may happen to bring before them? 

The literature of a country is an 
important object, no doubt—but its 
excellency does not depend on tri« 
bunals of criticism : it depends on the 
spirit of the people. It is the state of 
the mind ef the whole nation that 
must determine the character of its 
literature. If that be sound, strong, 
aspiring, and enlightened, there wi 
need no such small helps as these to 
keep its literature from weakness, 
taint, or degradation. The strength 
of a nation’s mind cannot depend upon 
the ephemeral instructions of works 
that start up and float away with the 
current of the times, but upon mens’ 
serious studies—upon studies pursued, 
with toilsome application, by men 
whose choice or whose avocations have 
given up their life to high sources of 
intellectual labour. It depends too, 
in a less degree, upon the studies of 
more ordinary minds, who are led by 


of warfare, the time and 
the public, 
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a dignified nature to dignified plea- 
sures; and who, without any 

of thought, apply themselves 
desultorily, though consistently, to 
the study of the standard works of 
literature — wage oD the 
ne tendency o: iodical criti- 
dion to Keni the candied such men, 
and consequently to control the march 
of knowledge. 

The present and proceeding litera- 
ture of a country is as im t to 
its character as that which is past. 
For living writers have a far more 
powerful hold on the minds of men, 
than those of a former time. Not 
only does the work itself awaken a 
more vivid.interest, but the mind of 
the er writer becomes more 
an object of admiration, and does, in 
the eyes of every one, raise up the ge- 
neration itself to which he belongs. 
His contemporaries feel themselves 
raised while they know he is among 
them. Men measure their own cha- 
racter and their condition of being by 
no absolute standard. But if, when 
they look around, the highest on whom 
their eyes can rest are low, they feel 
in themselves the general degradation. 
While they tan fix their regard on 
lofty heads, they share in the exulta- 
tion, and derive to their own bosoms 
an elated consciousness of existence. 

If we are to form wishes for the li- 
terature of our country, we must de- 
sire to see writers of genius and power 
perfectly bold and free,—submissive, 
indeed, where all minds should sub- 
mit,—but within that circumscription, 
uncontrolled, impetuous, trusting to 
their own spirit, and by that light 
fearlessly exploring and fearlessly 
creating. A literature generous and 
aspiring,—yet, guarded alike by wis- 
dom and reverence from all transgres- 
sion,—is alone worthy of England. 
Such a literature is not, in any way, 
to be advanced by the limited discus- 
sions and paltry feelings of tribunals 
of criticism. The fountains that wa- 
ter its roots must be deep, and flow 
silently through the heart of the no- 
blest of her children. The best we 
can expect from criticism is a refresh- 
ing shower, or a stirring breeze. 

it is the strong and genuine spirit 
of a people, then, that can alone give 
birth to a high literature. But we 
may do much to assist it, by a kind and 
loving welcome of all works of genius— 
by a friendly regard to the efforts of 


. 
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every warm and ing mind, that 
w impart to others its own trea- 
sures. We should encourage power. 
It is not by repelling the weak, that 
we shall make way for the strong. 
The strong are weak in their birth, and 
it is the indulgence of the elements 
that must nurse their first growth. 
They will soon make their own way. 


strength. We cannot make power; 
but we can cherish and invite its na~ 
tural growth—or we can repress it. 

If a nation wills to be misled, in- 
jured, and corrupted, there is no pro- 
tection for it. But if a pure and up- 
right sense is strong in their hearts, 
they will defend themselves. Aggres~ 
sion on those principles, of which they 
recognize the authority and momentous 
importance, will call up from the bo- 
som of the nation prompt and power« 
ful defenders. That is the contention 
a great nation would wish to see. It 
does not fear even lawless genius 
and destructive power. Even in the 
fields of literature there are combats on 
which a nation may fix its eyes. But 
examine the case narrowly, and it will 
be found that the idea of protection, 
in any kind, to those great causes which 
may be considered as at stake in the 
literature of a people, by a Board of 
of Criticism, is as repugnant to sense 
as their protection by a legal censor- 
ship. Such a Board, self-constituted, 
obtains authority (no matter how) over 
the general mind: it protects or assails 
by force of that authority, and not by 
the real power of thought and know- 
ledge which it brings to each question. 
In as much as such authority is exert- 
ed, there is a false and unnatural sub- 
stituted for a genuine power. There 
is a reverse of that effect which litera< 
ture intends ; there is a repression and 
subjugation, instead of an awakening 
of the nation’s mind. To be strong in 
their freedom is the character of a great 
nation in their literature, as well as in 

their polity. 

The very nature of these temporary 
ephemeral discussions is against the 
nature of thoughtful inquiry. Ques« 
tions of great magnitude—of deep in- 
vestigation—of serious study—are of 

necessity thrown into a slighter form. 
They are worked up into palatable en- 
tertainment. ‘Instead of sending the 
mind into the depths of thought, that 
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it may return with strength and — 
sition, they must comprise a le 
ion within small and convenient 

its, and satisfy their reader that he 
now knows all that can possibly be 
said upon a subject ; where a wise in- 
structor would have told him, that he 
could give him but the beginning and 


first tion of know , which 
he must ascertain for himself, in years 
of after thought, and in still-extending 


investigation. A literary oe ncer 
is an unpretending, moderately in- 

ing, moderately useful, but a con- 
sistent and a natural character, which 
works of the class of which we are 

ing have sometimes been con- 
tented to bear. ‘The character of a 
Literary Tribunal is arrogant, useless, 
injurious, and has never been consist- 
ently maintained. Those who have 
assumed the character have made 
themselves interesting indeed, but de- 
structive to the public, by masking 
under it the office of political par- 
tizans. 


—_—— 


COMPARISON OF THE BEAUTY OF 
SOUNDS WITH THAT OF COLOURS. 


In most disquisitions upon taste, we 
find too much of the beauty of sounds 
and colours ascribed to association, and 
too little to those immutable relations 
which nature has established among 
them. Although associations of every 
sort were entirely effaced from the 
human mind, there would still remain 
a source of pleasure in our naked per- 
ceptions concerning sounds and col- 
ours ; but in many individuals these 


fo aaa are so indistinct as to yield 
ittle enjoyment ; and with them the 

res of association constitute al- 
most the only source of interest in mu- 
sic and painting. 

That which renders colours and 
sounds capable of being employed as 
the subjects of their respective arts, is 
the fixed and natural relation which 
they have among themselves. This 
relation subsists not only in the exter- 
nal ory causes which produce 
sounds and colours, but also in the 
human constitution, which recognises 
corresponding relations among the 
sensations. Vibrations of the atmo- 


sphere, which bear certain proportions 
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te each other, produce internally, in, 


man, sensations which are recognised 
as a mutually the relation of 
tune. e harmony of colours seems 
to depend entirely upon the agreement 
of the spectrum of one colour with 
another which is viewed after it. 

It has been a good deal disputed, 
whether we naturally experience much 
pleasure in hearing isolated sounds, or 
viewing isolated colours. With regard 
to colours, the eyes of all mankind 
seem to be charmed with pure and 
brilliant ones, probably because the 
common routine of colours which pres 
sent themselves in nature is dull and 
turbid, and because a pleasing surprise 
is generated when we meet with hues 
which exceed the generality in clears 
ness and brightness. All pure colours, 
taken separately, are beautiful. The 
isolated sensation of colour (setting 
aside harmony) seems to be most va- 
lued by every person when presented 
unmixed. There are few children who 
would not cry out for joy, if the 
prismatic hues were made to pass vis 
vidly before them. 

With regard to isolated sounds, 
there is no such thing in nature, 
Every sound generates others. A 
single prolonged musical sound must 
afford some pleasure to a person with 
a musical ear, because it produces, at 
the same time, its own harmonics, 
which bear musical relations to it. 
An unmusical sound, passing through 
different degrees of gravity and acute- 
ness, without reference to musical in- 
tervals, confounds the harmonica] fa- 
culty altogether. 

Upon the whole, the pleasure de- 
rived from the relations of colours 
seems not to be intense. Untaught 
persons, in general, pay far more ate 
tention to the isolated beauty of colours 
than to their combination ; but this 
could not be the case, if the pleasure 
of looking upon co-related colours were 
equal to that of hearing a musical 
concord. Few individuals are so stu- 
pid or unobservant, as not to feel gra- 
tified if a musical concord were to 
occur amidst the common routine of 
sounds ; but most persons would pass 
over the best combination of co-related 
colours, if there were isolated ones of 
greater vividness exhibited at the same 
time. 

If we examine sounds and colours 
as connected with passions and senti- 
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ments, we shall find that sounds have 
much more expression than colours. 
Few persons will maintain that the 
minor key has not a more sorrowful 
expression than the major, antecedent 
to all association ; and that 2 melody, 
proceeding and moving about accord- 
ing to those intervals which, in har- 
mony, would form the perfect con- 
cords of the key, has not a more joy- 
ful and contented expression than a 
melody which introduces a flat third 
where a sharp one would have natu- 
rally resulted from the fundamental 
bass, or which in other respects follows 
constrained and forced intervals. Si- 
milar instances might easily be multi- 
lied, to prove that music has a great 
veal of expression within itself, and 
independent of all association. If col- 
ours have any natural expression, it is 
far more ambiguous and limited. Yet 
there are some colours which it is 
difficult to persuade one’s self, have not 
a gay expression, comparatively with 
others. Yellow, pink, light green, 
and scarlet, are surely cheerful ; while 
deep transparent blue, rich crimson, 
clear brown with a reddish tinge, are 
grave and solemn. Perhaps this de- 

nds upon the greater quantity of 
ight which the first colours reflect, 
and the greater vivacity of the sensa- 
tion. 

What is strictly and properly called 
the harmony of colours, is perhaps 
exhibited in greater purity in a com- 
mon pattern of a carpet, or a border 
for a papered room, than in the finest 
picture. That is to say, the colours 
are there more unmixed ; and as they 
do not represent natural objects, they 
have no law to follow in their arrange- 
ment but that of their mutual rela- 
tions ; and consequently they are so 
placed, that the spectrum of one col- 
our may fall upon another, and in- 
crease its vividness. In paintings, all 
colours must, in some measure, be 
deadened and rendered impure by 
mixture, in order to represent objects 
with fidelity. The spectra which they 
produce must certainly be less vivid ; 
and the juxtaposition of the different 
hues is, besides, much constrained by 
other considerations than those of har- 
mony. Therefore, if the merits of 
light and shadow, and of imitation, 
were withdrawn from a painting, how- 
ever meritorious, what remained would 
present relations of colours, agreeable 
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chiefly from being free from harsh- 
ness, and not capable of giving much 
positive pleasure. It is the art exhi- 
bited in reconciling harmonious col- 
ours with the other requisites of paint 
ing, that constitutes a great part of the 
merit of what is called good colouring. 
Besides, an eye habituated to examine 
the relations of colours, takes pains in 
comparing the different hues exhibited 
in a picture. These relations are beau- 
tiful when perceived, but they do not 
force themselves so much upon the 
attention as relations of musical 
sounds. In music, the sounds which 
compose a chord are all heard at once ; 
and therefore melody bears a closer 
resemblance than harmony to the re- 
lation of colours, which are, in a great 
measure, viewed successively. Yet 
there is also a difference between the 
sequence of melody and colours. The 
succession in which colours are viewed 
depends partly upon our own choice 
in directing our eyes; but we must 
take melody in the order in which it 
is presented to us. In painting, how- 
ever, it must always be remembered, 
that only a small part of what is in- 
cluded under the general name of 
good colouring, depends upon the 
adaptation of the spectrum of one 
colour to another colour. 

The number of original colours is 
small, and the number of harmonies 
that can be made out from them is 
consequently limited. ‘The more that 
colours are mixed, the less decided 
will be the relations they bear to each 
other. 

The number of musical notes is also 
small; but modulation, by — 
every note in its turn a fundamen 
one, productive of a new series of 
sounds, renders the materials of music 
almost infinite. Every relation of mu- 
sical notes, whether concord or dis- 
cord, is perfect of its kind, and gives 
pleasure when properly introduced. 
In painting, the mixture of colours 
follows no certain law, but is varied 
through infinite degrees, according te 
the taste of the artist. In music, the 
composer may combine what notes he 
pleases, but the mutual proportions of 
all the notes are determined by the 
laws of nature. 

In the Lives of Haydn and Mozart, 
by the author of the Sacred Melodies, 
there is an ingenious though some- 
what fanciful parallel, in which a 
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separate colour is pointed out as ana- each different instrument. It is ag 
logous in expression to the sound of follows: 


Wind Instruments. 
Trombone Deep Red 
Trumpet Scarlet 
Clarionette Orange 
Oboe Yellow 
Bassoon (Alto) Deep Yellow 
Flute Sky Blue 
Diapason Deeper Blue 
Double Diapason Purple 
Horn Violet 


Stringed Instruments. 
Violin Pink 
Viola Rose 
Violoncello Red 
Double Bass Deep Crimson Red 
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LETTER ADDRESSED TO PROFESSOR 
PICTET, DESCRIPTIVE OF ASCENTS 
TO THE SUMMIT OF THE SOUTH 
NEEDLE OF CHAMMOUNI, AND TO 
THAT OF MONT BLANC. 


By a young Polish Gentleman, in the 
beginning of August in the present 
Year.* 


Geneva, August 1818. 
You ask me, sir, to give you an ac- 
eount of my journey to Chammouni. 
Animated by the love of your country, 
and your ardour in the pursuit of all 
knowledge useful to your species, and 
sensible that things, apparently unim- 
portant, may sometimes prove inter- 
esting, = are naturally anxious to 
learn what has occurred to me. In 
order then to satisfy you, I must em- 
ploy my pen in a language which is 
not my own. 
In common with all the world, I 
admired your lofty mountains and 
our charming valleys ; but I was pe- 
culiarly- delighted with the shores of 
the Lake of Geneva. From thence I 
was not di calmly to view the 
glaciers of Chammouni: I experienced 
a feeling of impatience when the sun 
had ee down, and I could no longer 
see them, or when clouds intercepted 
my view of their summits. At last, 





.* The young and modest traveller who 
has been so kind as to favour us with some 
details of an enterprise which has been much 
talked of, has only permitted us to publish 
them, under the condition of their bein 
given without his name. He has likewise 
the goodness to superintend the execution, 
by an able artist, of a most exact relievo of 
Mont Blanc and the South Needle, which 
we shall carefully preserve. PICTET. 

We have again to thank our friend, Pro- 
fessor Pictet, for this interesting letter which 
he has kindly forwarded to us. 


on a beautiful July evening, I was so 
enchanted with the aspect of Mont 
Blanc, that I resolved to go and inspect 
it more nearly. I shall say nothing of 
my journey from Geneva to Cham- 
mouni; I saw nothing but Mont Blane, 
and I only thought of the pleasure of 
reaching its summit. At Sallanches, 
where I passed the first night, I made 
some attempts to procure information, 
and what I received was extremely une 
favourable to my design ; they spoke 
of difficulties without number, of en- 
ormous gaps, formed no one knew 
how ; finally, that it was impossible to 
reach Mont Blanc ; and they ended by 
laughing at me when I expressed my 
desire to ascend it. The day follow 
ing I was again unlucky ; the weather 
was overcast, and the rain was talked 
of as something like an honourable 
get-off from my perilous enterprise. I 
arrived then at Chammouni with faint 
hopes of success ; but the guides soon 
dissipated my fears of those terrible 
crevices. While we were making some 
excursions upon the glaciers, the only 
subject of their conversation was 
South Needle, which nobody had ever 
ascended. It involved perhaps nothing 
less than the discovery of new districts, 
or at least new routes. I forgot Mont 
Blanc to devote my whole attention to 
this Needle, though the king of moun- 
tains had occupied my first thoughts. 
To reconcile every thing, I formed a 
roject still more extensive ; it was no 
ess than, after reaching the Needle, 
to pass over to Mont Blanc, and to 
return from it by the ordinary road: 
you will now see how far I succeeded. 
I set out for the South Needle with 
six guides, and after having passed the 
Montanvert, and crossed the sea of ice, 
we resolved to sleep at Tacul, where 
we arrived about seven o'clock in the 
evening. You are aware, sir, that this 
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abode is not very comfortable. It 
consists of rocks in the middle of ice, 
close by a small lake which empties 
itself during the night. It was pretty 
cold, the thermometer of Reaumur in- 
dicating one degree below Zero. We 
uickly a heap of rhododen- 
n, and a good fire soon warmed and 
enlivened the party. We supped, 
laughed, and recited and listened to in- 
teresting stories of the mountains. Af- 
terwards we lay down around the fire, 
and a stone, rather less rough than the 
others, was reserved for me, as the 
place of honour. We were under a 
great mass of rock, and on the slight- 
est wind the smoke saluted all our 
faces: the scene was in all respects too 
new to allow me to enjoy it in tran- 
quillity; I got up, therefore, and 
perched myself on a stone at some dis- 
tance. ‘The moon shed her light up- 
on this vast solitude of ice and rocks, 
but nothing gladdened the eye nor re- 
freshed the mind, and those men, 
sleeping around the dying embers of 
the fire, appeared to have arrived in 
the land of death to undergo the in- 
evitable destiny which the avalanches 
foreboded. The cold at last drove me 
from my observatory ; my guides a- 
woke, stirred up the fire, and we prat- 
ed away the remainder of the night. 
At four o’clock in the morning we pre- 
pared to set off ; the barometer which 
in the evening was 22. 2. had fal- 
len a little in the morning, and the 
thermometer was at 4 degrees below 
Zero of Reaumur. We took the pre- 
¢taution to bind ourselves to each other 
with ropes, and set off. We first 
skirted the shores of the lake, which 
had disappeared, for we now only saw 
the stones which formed its bed ; and 
after having crossed the gaps which 
we met with in the way to the Col de 
Géant, we arrived at a plain of snow. 
Here we held a council on the route 
we should follow, as three glaciers pre- 
vented themselves,. each of which 
would lead us to the South Needle. 
The first, on our right, appeared too 
steep and full of gaps; we therefore 
took the second, the slope of which 
Was pretty moderate, and I soon began 
to dream of the fine valleys we were 
about to discover ; but we found no- 
thing but precipices, and it was not 
without much pain, attended with 
some danger, that we at last got a 
sight of the South Needle, the summit 
ot which we were not able to reach till 
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four o'clock. On the side of Cham- 
mouni it presents two rocks separated 
by a ridge covered with snow; we 
reached the least elevated of these, and 
even the _ e; the — rock, which 
is inaccessible, is 0 man 
perpendicular pat ag We soo. dis- 
covered, that we must not think of ap- 
proaching Mont Blanc by this route. 
The view, from the rock on which we 
stood, was very extensive, ‘and we 
could discern a great part of Lombar- 
dy over the Col de Géant. Italy, 
thus seen across the glaciers, recalled 
those Elysian fields which the ancients 
had a glimpse of beyond the tomb. 
As we were able to advance without 
danger to the am the rock on the 
west side, we eld the priory of 
Chammouni, but a clout hid from us 
a part of the valley. An accident hay- 
ing befallen the meter, we could 
make no observations, and now thought 
only of returning. It was now late, 
yet it was absolutely necessary toreach 
our habitation at Tacul ; for wé were 
wet and fatigued, and not sufficiently 
clothed to pass the night on the mow. 
In descending, we avoided the difficult 
parts which had cost us so much 
trouble, and we went in another direc- 
tion. Skirting the glacier near the 
Needles, which separated us from Mont 
Blanc, at ten o'clock in the evening, 
we at last reached our favourite rocks ; 
there I bid good-bye to reflections and 
observations, and slept very comfort- 
ably on my stone. In the morning 
we arrived all well at Chammouni. 
And now, sir, my task is almost 
done ; for in my journey to MontBlanc, 
which I,am now to speak of, my route 
hardly at all differed.from that follow- 
ed by Mr D. Saussure. My eleven 
guides and I proceeded by the moun- 
tain De /a Cote, and slept on the rocks 
called the Grands Mulets; and at 
half-past twelve o'clock of the day fol- 
lowing (August 4th), we reached the 
summit. The barometer stood at 
15. 9.* and the thermometer at 30° ; 
the weather was glorious. I had car- 
ried a prism with me, being desirous 
to know if increased elevation affected 
the vivacity of the colours. When at 





* We are inclined to believe that the air 
had not been completely expelled from the 
instrument, for it stood about four lines 
lower than that of Saussure on the same 
summit; while the barometer in the plain 
was above its medium height,  PicTET, 
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Geneva, I had got the prismatic col- 
outs painted with much accuracy, but 
I could now perceive no change on 
them ; ~ were precisely of the same 
power e spent an hour and a half 
on the summit, the view from which 


a to me sublime beyond every 
I had previously conceived. ‘The 
verdure of vale and wood, and the 
graceful outline of a lake, may charm 
the eye and the fancy ; but here, in 
the midst of this chaos of mountains, 
these shapeless and gigantic blocks, 
rising from among ice and snow, we 
conceive ourselves present at the cre- 
ation, every thing connected with hu- 
manity vanishes and disappears; we 
faintly discern some slight indications 
of cities, which seem, intended by the 
hand of destiny, to exist but for a day. 
Every thing announces the moment of 
their destruction, and we hasten to de- 
scend, to avoid being enveloped in the 
oT convulsions which are preparing. 
€ now quitted the most magnificent 
Belvidere in the world, and arrived at 
the Grands Mulets by six o'clock in 
the evenin a Our satisfaction at hav- 
ing su in our enterprise made 
every thing appear delightful to us. 
The ascent of Mont Blanc had proved 
a party of roe compared with the 
and terrible South Needle. 
The day following we descended to 
Chammouni. ‘There I found your 
friend, Captain Basil Hall, the author 
of a very interesting account of a voy- 
age to China, just published, who re- 
gretted extremely not having been of 
our party ; for he too wished to ascend 
Mont Blanc, and he shewed me many 
important observations which he in- 
tended to make on its summit. 

I have now given you, sir, the ac- 
eount you asked of me. Curiosity, and 
the pleasure of doing what is not done 
pri led me to your mountains, 
of which I shall ever entertain a pleas- 
ing recollection, heightened by the ad- 
vantage oad have afforded me of pro- 
curing the honour of your acquaint- 
ance. 

— 


ACCOUNT OF CAPTAIN KATER’S NEW 
METHOD OF MEASURING THE LENGTH 
OF THE PENDULUM.* 


Ir is scarcely necessary to inform our 
readers that the attraction of the earth, 





* Captain Kater’s Paper is published in 
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considered as at rest, or the force of 
gravity at any, point of its surface, vas 
ries as the square of the distance of 
that point from the centre of gravity of 
the whole mass. If we could therehrd 
measure with extreme accuracy the 
force of gravity at various points, we 
should immediately obtain the diss 
tance of these points from the centre; 
and consequently, the exact figure 
of the earth. The velocity of fall. 
ing bodies, at various places, would 
afford a correct measure of the ate 
tractive force ; but it is extremely 
difficult, if not impracticable, to meas 
sure these velocities with sufficient 
accuracy, and therefore philosophers 
have turned their attention entirely to 
the pendulum. If we suspend a = 
dulum, consisting either of an uniform 
rod of metal, or of a ball attached to 
the lower part of a rod, and set it in 
motion, it is obvious that the velocity 
with which it vibrates, must be a mea- 
sure of the force of gravity ; as it is 
the action of this force that it descen 
from the highest point of its path, and 
acquires a velocity sufficient to carry 
it to the same height on the opposite 
side. But it has been demonstrated, 
that the number of oscillations per- 
formed by a pendulum, in two differ- 
ent places, are as the square roots of 
the ere of a pendulum that should 
vibrate seconds in these places, and 
therefore, we have only to observe the 
number of oscillations which a pendu- 
lum of invariable length performs at 
different points of the earth’s surface, 
in order to obtain the relative lengths of 
a seconds pendulum at these points. 
When the relative lengths of a pen. 
dulum vibrating seconds is thus found 
for various places, we are then in 
possession of the relative distances of 
these places from the centre of the 
earth, as these distances are inversely 
as the lengths of the pendulum. 
The value of the pendulum, as an in- 
strument for ascertaining the figure 
of the earth, has been long recog- 
nized by philosophers ; and numerous 
experiments have been made with it 
at different points of the earth’s surface, 
from which a tolerably accurate and 
consistent measure of the flatness at 
the poles of our globe has been ob- 
tained. 





the Philosophical Transactions for 1818, 
Part I., and the Council of the Royal Soci- 
ety honoured it with the Copley medal. 
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_. When the attention of Parliament 
was lately directed to a new system of 
i and measures, the length of 
the pendulum was regarded by man 
fistinguished individuals as y Se gor 


correct foundation ¢ such a system. 


Government the consideration 
of the subject to the Reyal Society of 
London, and a meeting of the coun- 
cil. of that distinguished body was 
called for the purpose of considering 
the steps that should ‘be taken for com- 
ing the standard measures with the 
of the pendulum in London, 
and other parts of England, and also 
with the system of. measures adopted 
in France. The Council appointed a 
committee consisting, we believe, of 
Dr Wollaston, Dr Thomas. Young, 
Captain Kater, and Mr Troughton, for 
the purpose of contriving and execut- 
ing the best methods of measuring the 
h of the pendulum in London, and 
of determining the other peints which 
Government had xeferred to them. In 
int of theoretical and.practical know- 
om amore abile committee could not 
have been associated in any metropolis 
of Europe. Without the hope of gain, 
and animated only by an ardent love 
of science, these emment individuals 
began the labour which was intrusted 
te them, and in a very short time, they 
produced several new metheds of con- 
; ing the pendulum,and measuring 
rime 3 methods which, we are per- 
suaded, will be considered, by men of 
jus of all countries, as far surpass- 
Ing, im accuracy and ingenuity, any 
that have hitherto been either tried or 
‘suggested. Dr Thomas Young pro- 
posed to ascertain the rate of going of 
a clock, with a pendulum, having a 
moveable weight in three different po- 
sitions, about a foot from each other. 
When their-distances were accurately 
measured, and the weight of the pen- 
dulum rod and moveable ball sepa- 
rately ascertained, the true length of 
the pendulum would be obtained with 
*great accuracy. This ingenious appa- 
ratus has been constructed by Mr 
Pog pm 3; but we ‘believe that, in 
applying the pendulum to a 
clock, as a |, the lower 
end of the pendulum is made to give 
motion to a chronometer. Dr Young’s 
professional thave not yet 
permitted him te finish ‘the course of 
experiments which he means to execute 
with this machine. 
Mr ‘Tyoughton’s yiews xespecting 
Vou. IV. 
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the pendulum related to a new mode 
ef suspension ; and ‘he has spent much 
time in perfecting a method of forming 
metallic cylinders, of uniform diameter 
and density.. We fear, however, that his 
important avocations will prevent, him 
from a speedy letion of his plans. 
We are not well informed ct 
the labours of Dr Wollasten, but he 
has the merit of having first suggested 
the ingenious pringip e - which 
Captain, Kater’s od of observing 
the coincidences is founded. ' 
Captain Kater was at first of opinion, 
that the least objectionable method of 
measuring thelength of the pendulum, 
would be to enap Sp wn as a 
wire, in which, if the density and di- 
ameter were every where the same, the 
centre of oscillation would : be nearly 
gt me ag of two-thirds of. its 
» from the centre of suspension. 
By inverting the xod, and taking a 
mean of the results in each position, 
he thought that any error would be 
obviated which arose from a want ef 
uniformity either in the figure or the 
density of the red. The impracticabi- 
lity of this scheme, however, shewed 
itself after numerous trials. 
** Not feeling atall satisfied,” he remarks, 
“¢ with ibe penapess which the use of a rod 
presented, I endeavoured to discover some 
property of od pa: rool of which 1 might 
avail myself with greater probability of suc- 
cess; and I was so fortunate as to perceive 
one, which promised an unexceptionable re- 
sult. It is known that the centres,of suspen- 
sion and oscillation are reciprocal; or, in 
other words, that if a body be suspended by 
its centre of oscillation, its former point of 
nsion becomes the centre of oscillation, 
and the vibrations in both positions will be 
performed in equal times. ‘Now, the dis- 
tance g the centre ¢ oscillation bay the 
int of suspension, pending on the figure 
vethe body employed, if the arrangement of 
its particles be changed, the place of the 
centre of oscillation will also a 
Suppose then a body to be furnished with a 
point of suspension, and another point on 
which it may vibrate, to be fixed as nearly 
as can be estimated in the centre of oscilla- 
tion, and in a line with the point of suspen- 
sion and centre of gravity. If the vibrations 
in each position should not be equal in equal 
times, they may readily be made so, by 
shifting a moveable weight, with which the 
body is to be ished, in a line between 
the centres of suspension and oscillation ; 


ns pw ae hart at wpe = or Hater 
Captain has thus ingeniously availed 
himself, was first denennael by Huy- 
gens. 
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when the distance between the two points 
‘cameo page oe! a pe 

» the of a sim’ - 
dulum, and the time of its vibration, will at 
once be known, uninfluenced by any irre- 
gularity of density or figure.” 

Having thus discovered an wnexcep- 
tionable principle, Captain Kater’s next 
object was to discover the best mode 
of suspending his pendulum. After 
studying the relative advantages .nd 

isadvantages of diamond points, 
spheres working in a conical aperture, 
and knife edges, he gave a decided pre- 
ference to the latter, notwithstanding 
thesupposed difficulty of forming a per- 
fectly straight edge, and of preventing 
it from suffering any change during the 
experiment. The first of these difficul- 
ties was soon found to be merely ima- 
ginary, and if any error arose from the 
second, it would have become percep- 
tible in Captain Kater’s mode of obser- 
vation every ninth minute ; but inde- 
dent of that circumstance, he pro- 
en to detect any change in its form, 
measurin eae distance of the knife 
, both before and after the expe- 
riments. The following description of 
the pendulum is so minute and easily 
understood, that we can neither abridge 
it nor make it more perspicuous : 

“ The ulum constructed upon these 
principles is formed of a bar of plate brass, 
inch and a half wide, and one eighth of 
ch thick. Through this bar, two trian- 

holes are made, at the distance of 39,4 
from each other to admit the knife 
Four s knees of hammered 
of the same width as the bar, six inches 
, and three quarters of an inch thick, 
firmly screwed by pairs to each end of 
bar, in such a manner, that when the 
knife edges are passed through the — 
lar apertures, their backs may bear ily 
against the perfectly plane surfaces of the 
brass knees, which are formed as nearly as 
aye at right angles to the bar. e 
is cut of such a length, that its ends 
may be short of the extremities of the knee 
pieces about two inches. 

** Two slips of deal 17 inches long, and 
of the same thickness as the bar, are inserted 
in the spaces thus left between the knee 
pieces, and are firmly secured there by pins 
and screws. These slips of deal are only 
half the width of the bar; they are stained 
ber and in wgreg anes, Sf ete: ona 

bone point is inserted for the purpose 
of indicating the extent of the arc of vibra- 


tion. 
“A he eae y: weight of brass, three 
inches a half diameter, one inch and a 
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thick, and weighing about two 
iceman Masenemine. 
pening in the direction of its diameter, to 
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admit the knee pieces of one end of the pens 


dulum. This weight being passed on 
pendulum, is so thoroughly secured thees he 
means of a conical pin fitting an opening 
made through the weight and knee pi 

as to render any ch of position impose 
sible. A second weight of about seven 
ounces and a half, is made to slide on the 
bar near the knife edge at the opposite end 
and this weight may be fixed at any distance 
on the bar by two screws with which it jg 
furnished. 

** A third weight, or rather slider of 
four ounces, is moveable along the’ bar, 
is capable of nice adjustment by means of a 
screw fixed to a clamp, which clamp is in. 
cluded in the weight. This slider is intend. 
ed to move near the centre of the bar. «It 
has an opening, through which may be seen 
divisions, each equal to one twentieth of an 
inch, engraved on the bar; and a line ig 
drawn on the edge of the opening to serve 
as an index to determine the distance of the 
slider from the middle of the bar. 

** We now come to the most important 
part, the knife edges. These are made of 
that kind of steel which is prepared in India, 
and known by the name of wootz. Their 
form is triangular, and their length one inch 
and three quarters. Mr Stodart was so 
obliging as to forge them for me: they were 
made as hard as possible, and tempered by 
immersing them merely in boiling water. 

** The knife edges were ground on a 
tool, which necessarily ensured a ered 
straight edge. This was ascertained 
bringing the edge of the one in contact 
the plane of the other, when, if no light was 
perceptible between them in any position, it 
was inferred that the edge was a right line. 
They were then carefully finished on a plane 
green hone, giving them such an inclination 
as to make the angle on which the vibrations 
are performed about 120 degrees. 

** Previously to the knife edges being har- 
dened, each was tapped half way through, 
near the extremities, to receive two screws, 
which being passed through the knee pieces, 
drew the knife edges into close contact with 
them, the surfaces of both having been pre- 
viously ground together to guard against any 
strain which might injure their figure.” 

Captain Kater next proceeds to de- 
scribe the supports of the pendulum, 
and the other part of his apparatus, for 
an account of which we must refer our 
readers to the paper itself; but we 
cannot restrain ourselves from giving 
an account of a simple and beauti 
little instrument, used by Captain Ka- 
ter, and invented by our countryman, 
Mr Hardy, now the first clock-maker 
in Great Britain, for the p of 
detecting and rendering visible the 
slightest vibration in the support of 
the clock. This little instrument, re- 


sembling a small inverted pendulum,’ 
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with the point of suspension lower- 
consists of a steel wire, the 
lower. end of which is inserted in a 
piece of brass, which serves as its sup- 
The wire is flattened so as to 
aly lv spring. A small weight 
slides on the wire, by the shifting of 
which the wire may be made to vi- 
brate round its lower extremity, in the 
same time as the pendulum to which 
it is to be applied as atest. When 
this adjustment is effected, so that the 
dulum and the wire perform their 
vibrations in the same time, the ma- 
chine is placed on the solid body to 
which the pendulum is attached ; and 
if this y should not be perfectly 
firm, its motign will be communicated 
to the wire, which, in a short time, 
will sega * the pendulum in its 
vibrations. ‘This contrivance, posses- 
sed of extreme sensibility, afforded 
Captain Kater the most complete proof 
of the stability of the point of suspen- 
sion. 

The next step in the investigation 
was to determine the number of vi- 
brations made by the pendulum in 
24 hours, or a mean solar day. This 
result could obviously have been ob- 
tained by actually counting the vi- 
brations ; but this method, even if it 
could be adopted without error, would 
be too laborious for any person to un- 
dertake. He therefore suspended his 
brass pendulum in front of an excel- 
lent clock made by Arnold, the pen- 
dulum of which performed nearly 
$6400 vibrations in 24 hours. The 
pendulum of the clock was a gridiron 
one, and was suspended by a spring, 
the strength of which was so adjusted 
that the vibrations in different arcs were 
performed in equal times. A circular 
white disk, pasted on a piece of black 
paper, was attached to the ball of the 
pendulum of Arnold’s clock ; and this 
disk was of such a diameter, that when 
both pendulums were at rest, it was 
just hid from an observer (standing 
on the opposite side of the room) by 
one of the slips of deal which form 
the extremities of the brass pendu- 
lum suspended in front of it. 

“ A firm triangular wooden stand, as 
high as the ball of the pendulum, was screw- 
ed to the floor at the distance of nine feet 
in front of the clock. This served as a sup- 
port, to which was attached a small teles- 
cope, magnifying about four times, which 
was capable of a horizontal motion on its 
axis, a vertical motion, and a motion at 
right angles to the line of sight. In the fo- 
cus of the eye-glass was a diaphragm form- 
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ing a perpendicular opening, the sides of 
which were parallel, and capable of being 

nearer, or further asunder. The 
edges of this diaphragm were adjusted so as 
to form tangents to the horizontal diameter 
of the white disk, and uently to coin- 
cide with the edges of the slip of deal. 
When, therefore, both pendulums were at 
rest, nothing was visible through the teles- 
cope, excepting the divided arc for ascer- 
taining the extent of the vibrations, and 
which was seen through a horizontal - 
ing nee for that purpose in the top of the 


phragm. 

** If both pendulums be now set in mo- 
tion, the brass pendulum a little preceding 
that of the clock, the following rances 
may be remarked. The slip of deal will 
first pass through the field of view of the 
telescope at cach vibration, and will be fol- 
lowed by the white disk. But the distance 
between the centres of suspension and oscil- 
lation, in the brass pendulum, being rather 
the longer, the pendulum of the clock will 
gain upon it, the white disk will gradually 
approach the slip of deal, and at length, at 
a certain vibration, will be wholly co’ 
by it. The minute and second at which 
this total disappearance is observed, must 
be noted. The pendulums will now be 
seen to separate, and after a time will again 
approach each other, when the same phe- 
nomenon will take place. The interval be- 
tween the two coincidences in seconds, will 
give the number of vibrations made by the 
pendulum of the clock ; and the number of 
oscillations of the brass pendulum, in the 
same interval, may be known by consider- 
ing that it must have made two oscillations 
less than the pendulum of the clock. Hence, 
by simple proportion, as the vibrations made 
by the pendulum of the clock are to the 
number of vibrations made by the brass 
pendulum, so are the vibrations made by 
the pendulum of the clock in 24 hours, to 
those of the brass pendulum in the same 
period. * 

The distance between the knife 
edges was then measured with great 
ingenuity, and by methods in which 
every probable source of error was anti~ 
cipated and corrected, and the mean 
result, obtained by three successive 
measurements, was 39,44085 inches, 
suited to a temperature of 62°. 

The experiments were now made, 
and the moveable weights were at 
last shifted to such a position, on the 
pendulum rod, that a mean of the 
number of vibrations, in 24 hours, 
when the great weight was above the 





* In order to render the calculation more 
easy, the clock has always been supposed to 
keep mean time, or to make 86,400 vibra- 
tions in 24 hours, and the variation from 
this number, or the rate of the clock (being 
a very small quantity), has been afterwards 
applied as a correction.” 
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centre of jon, was 86058.71 ; 
while the mean of the number of vi- 
brations, when the great weight was 
under the eentre of suspension, 
was 86058.72—a coincidence so great 
as to prove, that the distance of the 
knife edges, of 39,44085, was the ex- 
act distance between the centres of 
on and oscillation, and the true 
of a pendulum, which per- 
formed 86058.715 vibration, in a mean 
solar day. 

But as 86058:715 is 341.285 se- 
conds less than a mean solar day, 
which consists of 86.400 seconds, we 
must reduce the length of 39.44085 

means of the known relation be- 
tween the lengths of different pendu- 
lums, ' and the number of their vibra- 
tions. This will give 39,13829 for the 
true length of a pendulum vibrating 
seconds at the Ha where the experi- 
ments were made, namely, at the 
house of H. Browne, Esq. F.R.S. in 
Portland-place, situated in latitude 
51° 31' 8” 4. When this is reduced 
to the level of the sea, which is eight - 
three feet lower than the place o ob- 
servation, it gives 39.1386 inches for 
the true length of the pendulum. 

Captain Kater’s valuable paper is 
terminated with an appendix, consist- 
ing of a letter 0m Dr Thomas Young, 
containing a demonstration of a new 
Property of the pendulum recently 

Laplace, namely, that 
if the pendulum vibrates upon a cy- 
lindrical surface, the length of the 

ulum is the exact distance be- 
tween the cylindrical surface, what- 
ever be its radius and the centre of 
oscillation. M. Laplace had previous- 
ly given a very elaborate demonstra- 
of. this property, founded upon 
mechanical principles ; but Dr Young 
has conducted his investigation in a 
more simple and intelligible manner, 
and deduces the property immediately 
from a general theorem for finding 
the curvature of trochoids. It is im- 
ible not to regret, after the peru- 
ol of this letter, that Dr Fouts hes 
any other occupations than those of 
ysical and mathematical researches. 
If the whole force of his powerful and 
cultivated mind had been directed to 
the advancement of his favourite stu- 
dies, « E d would not have had 
the mortification of yielding to foreign- 
ers the palm of mathematical skill. 

In concluding this notice of Cap- 
tain Kater’s labours, we feel ourselves 
bound, in justice to his reputation, to 
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notice the attempt which has been made 
to deprive him of the honour of an’ 
invention, which, in so far as our iqu 
formation » belongs exclusively to 
himself. yhenever a man of genius 
either invents or discovers, he nrust 
p e himself for the mortification 


of having the honour of his labours 
claimed some obscure individual, 
who may have accidentally performed 


some rude experiment, or uttered some 
ambiguous conjecture remotely con« 
nected with the subject of his investi- 


gations. These claims are eye 
urged by a set of inferior and half. 
learned individuals, who derive all 
their importance from the accidental 
association of their names with those 
of superior men; and we regret to 
say, that men of genius themselves 
give too much countenance to these’ 
inroads upon the reputation of their 
rivals. 

These remarks, though generally 
applicable to claims of this kind, by 
no means apply to the case of Captain 
Kater. The honour of having suggest- 
ed the idea of a pendulum vibrating on 
twoaxes, has been claimed by M. Prony, 
a member of the Institute of France, 
and ene of the most eminent mathe~ 
maticians and civil engineers of which 
any country ean boast. From the high 
character and respectability of this 
distinguished individual, we are con- 
vinced that, when he states, that he 
had proposed the same method in 1790, 
he had either mistaken the nature of 
Captain Kater’s invention (probably 
from having heard of it in conversa- 
tion), or, what is more likely, that he 
had made a nearer approach to the in« 
vention than appears in his writings. 
Our readers will be better able to form 
their own opinions on this subject, 
from the following statement of Cap- 
tain Kater. 

“* In the Connoissance des Temps for’ 
1820, is an article by M. de Prony on # 
new method of regulating clocks. At the 
conclusion of this article is a short note, in 
which the author adds, * J’ai proposé en 
1790 a Academie des Sciences un moyen 
de déterminer la longueur du pendule en 
faisant osciller un pendule composé sur deua 
ou trois axes attahés 4 ce corps (voyez mes 
Legons de Mécanique, art. 1107 et suivans). 
Il paroit qu’on a fait ou qu’on va faire usage 
de ce moyen en Angleterre.’ On referring 
to the s de Mécanique, as directed, I 


can perceive ne hint whatever of the possi- 
bility of determining the length of the seconds 
pendulum by means of a compound pen- 
dulum vibrating on two axes; but it ap- 
pears that the method of M. de Prony con 
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sists in eniploying ing a neg yoann ulum 
faring sree axes —— the 
distances between which, and the time of 
vibration upon. each, being known, the 
length of three simple equivalent pendulums 
may thence be by means of for- 
m obese} pe mye M. de Prony 
indeed proposes employing the theorem of 
s, of which I have availed myself, 

of the reciprocity of the axis of sion 
= sont simplifying his formul nana 
means a, and says, 
‘ Jai indique les moyens de concilier oe 
condition a laquelle se ra t ces for- 
mules, celle de rendre l’axe moyen le recip- 
ue de Il’un des axes extrémes ; J’emploie 
pour les ajustemens qu’exigent ces diverscs 
conditions un poids curseur dont j’ai exposé 
les proprietés dans un mémoire publié avec 
Ja Connoissance des Temps de 1817.’ Now, 
it evident from this passage, that 
M. de Prony viewed the theorem of Huy- 
gens solely with reference to the simplifica- 
tion of his formula; for had he perceived 
that he might thence have obtained at once 
the length of the pendulum without further 
calculation, the inevitable conclusion must 
instantly have followed, that his third axis 
and his formula were wholly unnecessary.” 
Since Captain Kater has completed 
his experiments for determining the 
length of the seconds pendulum in 
the latitude of London, he has been 
employed, at the expense of govern- 
ment, in measuring the length of the 
pendulum at various stations in the 
great trigonometrical survey of this 
country. By means of an invariable 
pendulum, which vibrates seconds in 
London, he has this summer deter- 
mined the relative length of the pen- 
dulum at Unst, one of the Shetland 
Islands ; at Portsoy in Banffshire ; at 
Leith Fort near Edinburgh; and at 
Clifton in Yorkshire; and we have 
no doubt, that before the season is 
finished, he will have completed his 
observations at Arbury-hill and Dun- 
nose. The zeal which he has display- 
ed in carrying on these experiments, 
and the cheerfulness with which he 
has encountered the hardships which 
are incident to operations of this kind, 
lead us to indulge the hope, that in 
‘some future season he will repeat 
his experiments at the North Cape, 
and even extend them to the Equa- 
tor itself. Such a series of results, 
obtained by such accurate methods, 
and by means of the same pendu- 
lum and the same observer, will give 
us more correct information respect- 
ing the figure of the earth, than 
could have been obtained from the 
insulated observations of half a cen< 


tury 
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The present goverment will, we have 
no doubt, cheerfully furnish the means 
of completing such a are work. Since 
the termination of the late war, they 
have extended their toscience 
with a zeal and liberality which was 
never exhibited 7 of their prede~ 
cessors. While operations of the 
great trigonometrical survey have been. 
carried on with activity and success, 
they have, in the short period of a 
year, remodelled the Board of Longi« 
tude, and added to it, with suitable 
salaries, the names of Dr Wollaston, 
Dr Young,* and Captain Kater ; they 
have carried on the experiments on 
the length of the pendulum, which 
we have already mentioned ; and have 
equipped four ships of discovery on the 
most interesting expedition which has 
ever left the British Islands. 


ete 


ANALYSIS OF MR BARROWS CHRONO< 
LOGICAL HISTORY OF VOYAGES IN- 
TO THE ARCTIC REGIONS. 


** How shall I admire your heroicke cou- 
rage, ye marine worthies, beyond all names 
of worthiness ! that neyther dread so Iong 
eyther presence or absence of the sunne ; 
nor those foggy mysts, tempestuous winds, 
cold blasts, snowes and hayle in the ayre: 
nor the unequall seas, which might amaze 
the hearer, and amate the beholder, where 
the Tritons and Neptune’s selfe would 
quake with chilling feare, to behold such 
monstrous icie ilands, renting themselves 
with terrour of their owne massines, and 
disdayning otherwise both the sea’s sove- 
reigntie, and the sunne’s hottest violence, 
mustering themselves in those watery plaines 
where they hold a continual civill warre, 
and rushing one upon another, make windes 
and waves give backe; seeming to rent the 
eares of others, while they rent themselves 
with crashing and splitting their cdngealed 
armours.” PURCHAS. 
Tue public have taken such a deep in- 
terest in the fate of the two expe- 
ditions of discovery, under the com- 
mand of Captains Ross and Buchan, 
that they have looked forward with no 
inconsiderable anxiety for the appear- 
ance of the present work. The very 
able articles connected with this sub- 
ject, which we have already received, 
from the pen of Mr Barrow, through 
the medium of the Quarterly Review, 
have indicated his peculiar qualification 





* In consequence of Dr Young's recent 
appointment as Secretary to the Board, his 

ace as commissioner has been filled by 
Colonel Mudge. 
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for such a task, even to those who had 
no previous knowledge of his former 
writings. In the compilation of this 
work, Mr Barrow informs us, that he 
claims no pretensions to authorship ; 
and we cannot help thinking, that 
he undervalues the literary exertions 
which are called forth by this species 
of labour. There is, in our opinion, 
no talent more estimable, and certain- 
ly none more rare, than that of giving 
a clear, perspicuous, and condensed 
abstract of the discoveries of others, 
or of separating new and valuable 
truths from the trash in which they 
are generally obscured or concealed. 
Ia some cases, this kind of merit is not 
much inferior to that of the original 
discoverer, and, in every case, it is an 
infallible mark of a sound judgment, 
and of a profound knowledge of the 
subject. In the present instance, we 
cannot question the accuracy of Mr 
Barrow’s modest statement, ‘‘ that the 
eollecting of the materials, though 
widely scattered through many large, 
and some few scarce volumes, employ- 
ed no great share either of the writer’s 
time or research ;” but we are con- 
vinced, that the public will agree with 
us in thinking, pe the facility of the 
task was owing to the subject being 
interwoven with his studies and habits 
of thinking ; and that there were but 
few individuals who could have seized 
so happily upon the prominent inci- 
dents and the instructive facts which 
were scattered through the immense 
mass of materials that came under his 
eye. 

om of the great advantages of hav- 
ing an abridged account of the danger 
and difficulties which have frustrated 
every attempt to reach the pole, is to 
enable us to form an opinion respecting 
the practicablity of such a scheme, and 
the prudence of attempting to gain an 
object with which the idea of failure 
has been so long and so inseparably 
associated. ‘The peculiar views of Mr 
Barrow, which, we believe, have met 
with the approbation of the great body 
of intelligent and thinking readers, 
have, as might have been expected, 
encountered opposition from various 
quarters. Both politics and physics 


have been arrayed against them, and 
the vessels of discovery had scarcely 

i from our horizon, accom- 
panied with the anxieties and good 
wishes of every man who loved ane 
phe- 


ugh- 


science or his country, when a 
tic lamentation was sounded 
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out every corner of the land. We cers 
tainly did not expect that the spirit of 
damping, so common and so excusé« 
able in the calculation of political 
babilities, would have shown itself so 
openly in the peaceful empire of sci- 
ence; but we fear, that within her 
sacred limits, there is an opposition 
as active as that which animates the 
body politic ; an opposition, however, 
which does not correct error, as the 
other watches corruption, but which is 
characterised by the array of selfishness 
and egotism, against the inventions, the 
discoveries, and the reputation of the 
rest of the world. 

To predict the failure of an expedi- 
tion of discovery, is one of the few ex« 
ercises of the prophetic spirit, which, 
even if successful, does not invest its 
oracle with any portion of supernatural 
wisdom. A shrewd guesser of contin- 
gencies, when the two probabilities 
are equal, must always be a man of 
some little consideration among his in- 
feriors ; but, in a case like the present, 
where all the certainties of past experi- 
ence are on one side, and a few ingeni- 
ous reasonings and probabilities on the 
other, the utterance of gloomy responses 
becomes ridiculous, and we cannot but 
question the feelings and motives of 
the men, who interrupted the univer. 
sal cheers which followed the depare 
ture of our intrepid countrymen. 

’ Mr Barrow has, with great forbear 
ance, and, we think, with great wis- 
dom, restrained himself from directly 
noticing the clamours which have been 
raised against the expedition ; but we 
have no doubt, that, in his account of 
the voyage of Richard Chancellor, he 
has slyly aimed a side blow against the 
most respectable of his opponents. 

** A better fortune (says he) attended Mas- 
ter Richard Chancelor, in the Edward Bonae 
venture, who succeeded in reaching Ward-~ 
huys, in Norway, the appointed rendez 
vous of the little squadron. Here he wait- 
ed seven days looking in vain for his con- 
sorts, and was preparing to depart, when 
meeting with ‘ certaine Scottishmen’ they 
earnestly attempted to dissuade him from 
the further prosecution of the voyage, mag- 
nifying the danger and using every effort to 
prevent his proceeding: but he was not to 
be discouraged with ‘ the speeches and 
words of the Scots,’ and resolutely deter- 
mined * either to bring that to which 
was intended, or els to die the death.’ Ac- 
cordingly, on setting out again, * he held on 
his course towards that unknowen part of 
the world, and sailed so farre that hee came 
at last to the place where hee found no 
night at all, but a continuall light and 
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prightnesse of the sunne 
upon the huge and mighty sea.’” P. 70. 
This glorious sight was a reward wor- 
thy of the patience of Chancelor ; and 
we , that “ certaine Scottishmen” 
were duly informed, that Chancclor’s 
resistance to their earnest dissuasions 
conducted him to Moscow, where he 
laid the foundation of the trade with 
Russia, which has continu€éd to the 
present day. ; 
The present work of Mr Barrow is 
divided into five chapters. In the 
first of these he gives an account of 
the discoveries in,the North, from the 
early periods of Scandinavian naviga- 
tion to the end of the (5th century. 
The second contains the discoveries 
made in the North during the 16th 


shining clearly 


Years. Names of the Voyagers. 
1380. Nicolo and Antonio Zeno, 


1467. Christopher Columbus, 
1496. John and Sebastian Cabota, 


1500. The Cortereals, 


1508. Aubert Cartier, 
1534. Jacques Cartier, 


1524. Estevan Gomez, 


1527. The Dominus Vobiscum, the name \ 
of the ship, 

1536. The Trinitie and Minion, 

1553. Sir Hugh Willoughby, 

1553. Richard Chancellor, 

1556. Steven Burrough, 

1576. Martin Frobisher, 

1577. Martin Frobisher, 

1578. Martin Frobisher, 

1577.. Edward Fenton, 

1580. Arthur Pet and Charles Jackman, 

1583. Sir Humphrey Gilbert, 

1585. John Davis, 

1586. John Davis, 

1587. John Davis, 

1588. Maldonado, this was an imposition. 

1592. Juan de Fuca, 

1594. Cornelis Cornelison, William ey 
rentz, &c. 

1595. William Barentz, 

1596. William Barentz, 

1596. William Adams, 

1602. 


George Weymouth, 
1605. 


James Hall, 
1606. James Hall, 
1607. James Hall, 
1606. John Knight, 
1607. Henry Hudson, 
. Henry Hudson, 
- Henry Hudson, 
. Henry Hudson, 


1612. Sir Thomas Button, 
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century. The third contains the voy« 
ages of discovery in the Northern Re« 
gions, during the 17th century. The 
fourth contains the discoveries made 
during the 18th century ; and the fifth, 
the voyages undertaken in the early 
part of 19th century. As most 
readers have already a general ac~ 
quaintance with the nature and results 
of the voyages made before the com- 
mencement of the present century, 
we shall content ourselves with pre« 
senting them with an abridged view 
of the different attempts which have 
been made to penetrate into the Arctic 
Regions.. This abstract will, at the 
same time, give them some idea of the 
contents of Mr Barrow’s work. 


Country or place from 
= the Expedition Places which were visited. 
sailed. 


Venice, Greenland. 
Spain, Iceland. 
England, Newfoundland. 
. Greenland and La- 
Lisbon, header 
Dieppe, Newfoundland. 
France, St Lawrence. 
: North Coast of Ame- 
Spain, ica. 
Between Newfound- 
London, land & Greenland. 
London, Newfoundland. 
Wrecked on the Coast 
London, of Lapland. 
London, Russia. 
London, Nova Zembla. 
London, Greenland. 
Gravesend, Greenland. 
Harwich, Greenland. 
England, 
Harwich, Weigatz. 
Cawsand Bay, North America. 
Dartmouth, Greenland. 
Dartmouth, Labrador. 
Dartmouth, Davis’s Straits. 
New Spain, Qu. Charlotte’s Sound 
United Provinces, Nova Zembla. 
Texel, Nova Zembla. 
Amsterdam, Nova Zembla. 

. Islandsnorth of Hud- 
Radcliffe, son’s Straits. 
Copenhagen, 

Elsineur, — Greenland. 

Denmark, Labrador. 

Gravesend, Labrador. 

Gravesend, Greenland. 

Gravesend, Nova Zembla. 

Holland, Hudson’s River. 

London, Hudson’s Straits. 
Nelson’s River on the 

England, west side of Hud- 

son’s Bay. 
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‘Years, Names of the Voyagers. 
‘1612. James Hall, 
“1614. Gibbons, 
*T615. Ro Bylot, 


1616. Robert Bylot and William Baffin, 
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1603-1615. Various Voyages of a mixed character to High Northern Latitude. 


1619. Jens Munk, 
1631. Luke Fox, 


1668. Zacchariah Gillam, 

1676. John Wood and William Flawes, 
1719. Knight, Barlow, Vaughan, &c. 
172%. John 


. Scroggs, 
174. Christopher Middleton, 
1746. William Moor and Francis Smith, 
17691772. Mr Hearne, 
1773. Constantine John Phipps, (after- 


wards Lord Mulgrave), \ 
1776—1779. James Cook and Charles Clerke, 


1776. Richard Pickersgill, 

1777. Walter Young, _— 

1786. Capt. Lowenorn, Lieut. Egede, 
1789. Alexander Mackenzie, 
1790—1791.:Charles Duncan, 
1815—1816. Lieutenant Kotzebue, 


1818. John Ross, 
1818. David Buchan, 


. The of Lieutenant Kotzebue 
(the comet t celebrated writer-of that 
name), was performed in a vessel call- 
ed the Rurick, which was fitted out at 
the expense of the Russian Count 
Romanzoff. Her burden was about 
100 tons, and she had 22 men, officers 
included, besides a physician and a 
botanist. He was instructed to pro- 
ceed round Cape Horn, to enter Beh- 
ring’s Strait, and lay up his vessel in 
some bay on the American side ; to 

etrate, with a certain number of 
is men, the American Continent by 
land, first, to the northward, to deter- 
mine if Icy Cape is an island; and 
then to the eastward, keeping the 
hyperborean sea on their left. The 
following abstract of his journal is 
given by Mr Barrow, and cannot fail 
to be interesting to every reader. 

“< At one of the Aleutian Islands he ob- 
served a vast quantity of drift-wood thrown 
upon the shore, and, among other species 
of wood, picked up a log of the camphor 
tree. In the midst.of Behring’s Strait, be- 
tween East Cape and’Cape Prince of Wales, 
he found the current setting ly to the 
north-east, at the rate, as he t, of 
two miles and a half an hour, which is at 
least twice the velocity observed by Cook. 


Nore, 
Plymouth. 


London, Coast of G 
England, Hudson’s Strait. 
London, Coast of Greenland, ' 
Gravesend, Baffin’s Bay. 
pneren | Baffin’s Bay. 
Hudson’s Bay. 
Bristol, Hudson's Bay, 
Copenhagen, Coast of Greenland. 
England, Davis's Straits. 
Nore, Nova Zembla. 
Gravesend, Vessels Lost. 
Churchhill River, | Whalebone Straits, 
England, Hudson’s Straits. 
Wager Strait and 
Louden, Repulse Bay. 
By land, Copper Mine River, 


Spitzbergen. 
Latitude 80° 48’ 


Latitude 70° SY 
Deptford, { Labrador. 
Nore, Woman’s ‘Islands. «; 
Copenhagen, Iceland and Greenland. 
By land, Mackenzie’s River, 


England, Churchhill River. 
Russia, Behring’s Strait. 
August 2, worth lafi- 
London, : tude 70° 40’ north 
longitude 60°, 
London, Spitzbergen. 


In this particular place also the depth of 
the water was considerably more than the 
soundings mentioned in Cook’s voyage, 

** Having «passed the Cape Prince of 
Wales early in August, without any ob- 
struction from ice, and as it would 
without seeing any, an opening was - 
ed in the line of the American coast, in la- 
titude about 674° to 68°. Into this inlet 
the Rurick entered. Across the mouth » 
asmall island, the shores of which 
covered with drift-wood; and among it 
were observed trees of an enormous size. 
The tide regularly ebbed and flowed through 
the passages on each side of the sland. 
Within the entrance, the great bay or inlet 
spread out to the north and south, -and had 
several coves or sounds on each shore. Its 
extent to the eastward was not determined, 
but the Rurick proceeded as far in that di- 
rection as the meridian of 160°, which cor- 
responds with that of the bottom of Norten 
Sound. 

The shores of this great inlet, and more 
particularly the northern one, were well 
peopled with Indians of large size; the 
men were well armed with bows, om | 
and spears. They wore skin clothing, 
leather boots, neatly made and ornamented; 
their huts were comfortable and sunk deep 
into the earth; their furniture and imple- 
ments neatly made ; they had drawn 
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apparently by dogs, though the and 
Eine of rein-deer indicated the presenceof 
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animal in the —— The descri 
- by Lieutenant esebue of these 


wsople corresponds almost exactly with that 
of ‘the Tschutski by Cook on the opposite 
continent, with whom they sometimes trade 
and are sometimes at war. They are the 
same race of le as those on the conti- 
nent of America lower down and about the 
Russian settlement of Kadiack, as appeared 
parser ot Pee place being able to 
understand their language. 

From these Indians Lieutenant Kotzebue 
learned, that, at — sy ong the inlet was 
a strait through which there was a passage 
roe nar dha that it required nine 
days rowing with one of their boats to reach 
this sea. This, Kotzebue thinks, must be 
the Great Northern Ocean, and that the 
whole of the land to the northward of the 
inlet must either be an island or an archi- 

of islands. 

At the bottom of a cove on the northern 
shore of the inlet was an extensive perpen- 
dicular cliff, apparently of chalk, of the 
height of six or seven hundred feet, the 
summit of which was entirely covered with 

ion; between the foot of this cliff 
and the shore was a slip of land, in width 
about five or six hundred yards, covered al- 
so with plants, which were afterwards found 
to be of the same kind as those on the sum- 
mit. But the astonishment of the travellers 
may readily be conceived, when they dis- 
covered, on their approach to this extensive 
cliff, that it was actually a mountain of so- 
lid ice, down the sides of which the water 
was trickling by the heat of the sun. At 
the foot of the cliff several elephants’ teeth 
were — up, similar to those which have 
been in such immense quantities in 
Siberia and the islands of the Tartarian 
Sea;* these teeth they concluded to have 
fallen out of the mass of ice as its surface 
melted, though no other part of the animal 
was discovered by them. There was, how- 
ever, 2 most oppressive and offensive smell 
of animal matter, not unlike that .of burnt 
bones, so that it was almost impossible to 
remain near those of the face of the 
mountain where the water was trickling 
down. By the gradual slope of the side of 
this enormous ice-berg, which faced the in- 
terior, they were able to ascend to its sum- 
mit, and to make a collection of the plants 
that were growing upon it. The stratum 
of soil which cov it was not deep, and 
the Lieutenant describes it as being of a cal- 
careous nature. The slip of land at the 
foot of the mountain was probably formed 
of the soil and plants which had fallen 
down from the summit as the ice melted, 


* Lieutenant Kotzebue called them Mam- 
moths’s teeth (mastodontes); but from a 
pr bra by the naturalist they were 
evidently the teeth of elephants; which is 
the more extraordinary, as being the first 
- vo Nem com geome cmrearinpenticel 
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and which, in fact, while there, they had 
the opportunity of observing to fall. i 
** Besides this mountain of ice, there was 
no appearance of ice or snow on the land 
or the water in this part of America, and 
the weather was exceedingly clear and mild, 
and even warm ; but on Opposite coast 
of Asia the weather at the same time was 
cold, and the atm almost constant] 
loaded with fogs. ‘There was in fact s 
a great difference between the temperature 
of the two continents, on the two sides of 
the strait, that, in standing across, it was 
like passing instantaneously from summer 
to winter, and the contrary. This happen- 
ed about the end of August, at which time 


a fair and open peared to lie on 
the American side, as far to the northward 
as the eye could reach; whereas on the 
Asiatic side the ice seemed to be fixed to 
the shore, and its outer edge to extend in 
the direction of north-east, which was pre- 
cisely that of the current. 

** The season being too far advanced 
either to attempt to the Rurick 
round Icy Cape, which, however, Lieut. 
Kotzebue thinks he could have done with- 
out any obstruction, or to prosecute the 
land journey to the eastward; and fear- 
ing, if he remained longer in the great 
inlet, the entrance might be closed up with 
ice, he thought the most prudent step he 
could take would be that of proceeding to 
winter and refit in California, and early in 
the following spring to renew the attempt 
to penetrate into the interior of America. 
He accordingly set out again early in March, 
called at the Sandwich Islands, and reached 
the Aleutian islands in June, where the 
Rurick suffered much from a violent gale 
of wind, in which Lieutenant Kotzebue un- 
fortunately had his breast bone broken. 
This accident threw him into such a state of 
ill health, that after persevering till they 
reached Kivoogiena or Clerk’s Island, at 
the mouth of Behring’s Strait, the surgeon 
declared, that nothing but a warmer climate 
would save his life. The ice had but just left 
the southern shores of this island, and was 
gradually moving to the northward, which 
it appears is its usual course every year, 
but is hastened or delayed - its progress 
more or less according to the prevailin 
winds, and the strength with which they 
blow. Being thus nearly a month too soon 
to afford any prospect of immediate access 
to the inlet on the northern side of Cape 
Prince of Wales, and his health daily get- 
ting worse, he was reluctantly compelled to 
return with his little bark, and to make the 
best of his way home round the Cape of 
Good Hope. 

In the course of his circumnavigation, 
Lieutenant Kotzebue has made several in- 
teresting discoveries of new ps of islands 
in the Pacific ; and he has done that which 
for the first time has been effected, namely, 
taking the temperature of the sea at the sur- 
face, meme cam at a particular 
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hour every day, both on the outward and 
Pema nme Ae 


It is greatly to the credit of Lieutenant 
Kotzebue, that, after a voyage of three 
in every variety of climate, he has 
ht back again every man of his little 
crew, with the exception of one who em- 
barked in a sickly state.* 

In consequence of the disappearance 
of the Arctic ice from a very consider- 
able extent of the Greenland seas, in 
the year 1817, it was considered a fa- 
vourable opportunity to make a new 
attempt to reach the North Pole. Our 
readers are already acquainted with 
the general measures which have been 
taken for this purpose ; but the account 
of the preparations for the expedition 
given by Mr Barrow is too interesting 
to be omitted. ini 

** The fitted out for exploring the 
DS ray cow were the Isabella, of 
382 tons, commanded by Captain John 
Ross, and the Alexander, of 252 tons, un- 
der the orders of Lieutenant William Ed- 
ward Parry. Those destined for the polar 
passage were the Dorothea, of 370 tons, 
commanded by Captain David Buchan, and 
the Trent, of 250 tons, under the com- 
mand of Lieutenant John Franklin; to each 
ship there was also appointed an additional 
lieutenant and two master’s mates or mid- 
shipmen. Two of these. lieutenants are the 
sons of two eminent artists, one of the late 
Mr Hoppner, and the other of Sir William 
Beechey, and both of them excellent 

htsmen. 

** The four ships were all fitted out as 
strong as wood and iron could make them, 
and every paid in the internal ar- 
rangement to the comfort and accommoda- 
tion of the officers and crews. They were 
stored with provisions and fuel for two 
yeats ; suyplicd with additional quantities 
of fresh preserved meats, tea, sugar, sago, 
and other articles of a similar kind. Each 
of the larger ships had a and a sur- 
geon’s assistant, and the two smaller vessels 
an assistant m each. A master and a 
Mate accustomed to the Greenland fishery 
were for each ship, to act as pilots 
when should meet with ice. The 
whole complement of men, including offi- 
cers, seamen, and marines, in each of the 
larger ships, was fifty-six ; and in the small- 
er forty. Captain Sabine, of the Royal 
Artillery, an officer well versed in mathe- 
matics and astronomy, and in the practical 
use of instruments, was recommended by 
the president and council of the Royal So- 
ciety, and in consequence thereof engaged 
S pace with the north-west expedition ; 

Mr Fisher, of the University of Cam- 
bridge, a gentleman well versed in mathe- 
matics and various branches of natural 





* From personal conversation with Lieut. 
Kotzebue. 
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knowledge, to accompany the polar one 
A number of new and valuable instruments 
were for making observations in 


all the de ents of science, and for con. 
ducting philosophical experiments and in. 
vestigations ; in order that, in the event’ of 
the main object of the voyage being de. 
feated, either through accident or from utter: 
impracticability, every possible attention 
might be paid to the advancement of 
science, and correct information obtained 
on every interesting subject in high north. 
ern latitudes which are rarely visited by 
scientific men. 

* Among other important objects, which 
the occasion will present, is that of deter. 
mining the length of the pendulum vibrat- 
ing seconds in a high degree of latitude. 
For this purpose, each expedition is sup. 
plied with a clock, having a pendulum cast 
in one solid mass, vibrating on a blunt 
knife-edge resting in longitudinal sections 
of hollow cylinders of agate ; and to each 
clock is added a transit instrument. Each 
ship is also supplied with the following in. 
struments—a dipping needle on a new con- 
struction, which, at the same time, is cal- 
culated to measure the magnetic force—an 
azimuth compass improved by Captain 
Kater—a repeating circle for taking terres- 
trial angles—an instrument for ini 
the altitude of celestial bodies when the 
horizon is obscured by fogs, which is almost 
always the case in high latitudes—a di 
micrometer and dip-sector, invented 
Doctor Wollaston, to correct the variation 
of the real dip from that given in the tables, 
arising principally from the difference be- 
tween the temperature of the sea and the 
atmosphere—a macrometer, also invented 
by Doctor Wollaston, for measuring direct- 
ly the distance of inaccessible objects, by 
means of two reflectors, mounted as im 8 
common sextant, but at a greater distance 
from each other—three chronometers to each 
ship—a hydrometer, intended to determine 
the specific gravity of sea-water in different © 
lati ometers of various kinds— 
a barometer of Sir Henry E ield’s con- 
struction for ascertaining the height of ob- 
jects. Besides these, each expedition is 
furnished with an apparatus for tryi 
state of atmospherical electricity, and de- 

ining whether there be any thing pe- 
culiar in the electricity of the atmosphere in 
the polar regions; and whether there’ be any 
analogy between the aurora borealis and the 
electrical light—an apparatus for taking up 
sea-water from given depths; and an appa- 
ratus for the analysis of air, which is the 
more desirable from there being little or no 
change from vegetable or animal life or de- 
composition in the polar atmosphere ; and 


eonsequently a different ion of oxy- 
gen, azote, or carbonic acid, ee be expect- 
ed from that which prevails under ordinary 
circumstances. 

** Each expedition is besides 
with a complete apparatus for ing, 
im the sea and on the land, the various 
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- 66° west, they discovered a savage 





ed, accu- 
drawings will be made by Lieutenants 
Hoppner and Beechy. On the whole, nei- 
to have been 


tions to the officers, every one of whom, 
from the highest to the lowest, left this 
country in perfect satisfaction, and in full 
confidence of attaining the great object of 
the expeditions—or at least with the deter- 
mination of establishing the fact of its utter 


impracticability.” 

The ——- of the expedition under 
Captain Buchan, after attempting in 
vain to pierce the great barrier of ice 
which stretches betetann, Sileepoagen 
and Greenland, has re to Eng- 
land, as will be seen from another ar- 
ticle in our present Number. The 
ships under Captain Ross have pe- 
netrated farther to the north than 
those of mg navigators. On the 
2d of August they had reached the la- 
titude of 70° 40’ in the meridian of 60° 
west ; and we have no doubt that they 
will succeed to a still greater extent. 
But whatever be their fate, they have 
already done much for science. They 
have ascertained the gngnetic varia- 
tion in the vicinity of the magnetic 
pole. They have determined the laws 
according to which this variation is 
effected, by the position of the ship's 
head. They have measured the length 
of the pendulum in regions where the 
pendulum had never vibrated before ; 
and they have sent home several ob- 
jects of natural history of considerable 
interest and importance. 


*,* Since the preceding was print- 
ed, intelligence tes been 7 of the ar- 
rival of the IsabeUa and the Alexander, un- 
der the command of Captain Ross and Lieu- 
tenant P They reached Lerwick in 
the S Islands on the 30th October, 
after ye ee ys succeeded in sailing 
round Bay, and determining that 
there was no passage through it to the north 
west. In latitude 76° north, and longitude 
tribe of 
Esquimaux Indians, who regarded the ship, 
as an animal, and its crew as people who 
had descended from the moon. They were 
only about five feet high, and seem never to 
have seen any other but themselves. 
The farthest point north which they reach- 
ed was 76° 54’, the farthest point west 814°, 
the greatest dip of the needle 86°, and 
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the t variation 111° west. The most 
northern point of Baffin’s Bay is in 78° of 
latitude. 


The preceding important facts we have 
gleaned from conversation, and from let- 
ters which wé have seén; and we can 
vouch for their » Some accounts 
state, that three of the Esquimaux have 
been brought home by Captain Ross, but 
we have not been able to ascertain if this is 
true. 
—<—>— 


LETTER FROM AN OFFICER CONCERN= 
ING THE POLAR. EXPEDITION. 


[ We have been favoured with the follow- 
ing copy of a letter from an officer —. 
in the recent attempt to approach the no 
pole, to his friend fn Scotland.] 

Deptford, the 4th November. 

DEAR SIR, 

Wuen I told you, on leaving Eng- 
land, that you would first hear from 
me by the way of Kamskatka, or the 
Columbia river, I little expected that 
my first letter to you would be dated 
from the Thames: yet so it is, to our 
most bitter disappointment and morti- 
fication ; for so very sanguine were we 
all of success, that we appropri- 
ated to our two ships’ companies alone 
the two parliamentary rewards of five- 
and-twenty thousand pounds, rejecting 
all overtures to share with the north- 
westers, whom we now find to be in the 
fairest way possible to do the job. 
And this, by the way, adds not a little 
to our mortification ; not that we do 
not hope most sincerely that they may 
succeed, but because we exercised a 
sort of triumph over them before our 
departure, and made ourselves sure of 
reaching the Pacific before them ; 
having so much a nearer, and, as we 
thought, so much a fairer, prospect of 
a free and open passage across the 
Polar Bason, as Mr Barrow calls it, 
into the Pacific. 

Another subject of mortification, 
and that not the least, is, that people 
here with whom we converse, enter- 
tain the most absurd notions of our 
failure: nay, some go so far as to say, 
that the attempt was nothing less than 
impious, to pass the frozen boundary 
which God has been pleased to set to 
man’s researches ; foolishly fancying 
that there is a fixed and impenetrable 
boundary, and ignorant many 
navigators have passed three or four 
degrees beyond the spot where we 
were stopped. They know not, in 
fact, that the disposition of the ice is 
different every year, and I may add, 
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every month. In the present yeer, 
unluckily for us, it happened to be 
placed iarly unfavourable for a 
through it. The almost per- 
comes southerly and south-westerl 
winds hemmed it in to the northward, 
and choked up the narrow channel 
between Old Greenland and Spitz- 
bergen, while the north-easterly cur- 
rent, setting round Hakluyt’s Head- 
land, not only helped to join it fast, 
but ht also a constant accession 
of fresh field-ice. Our vering 
efforts to penetrate through this ex- 
tensive accumulation of ice turned out 
to be the unfortunate cause of our 
failure, as you will see by the follow- 
ing brief narrative, which I detail 
from memory, as all our journals have 
been sent up to the Admiralty, with 
the view, we take for ted, of being 
blished : for though we have done 
ittle or nothing, and the question of 
a polar passage, or the possibility of 
approaching the pole, remains precisely 
as it did before our departure from 
England, yet we should not be sorry 
that our humble endeavours were 
found to be worthy a niche in the 
temple of Fame, and to be hereafter 
included in some of those numerous 
** Collections of Voyages of Discovery” 
which find a place in the libraries of 
our countrymen. 

We reached Hakluyt’s Headland on 
the 7th June, and standing on amon 
the loose ice, to the lat. 80° 22’, fe 
in with six or seven whale-fishers, 
from whom we learned that all was 
close to the westward. The wind 
being north-east, brought with it 
large flows of ice drifting away to the 
southward, which gave us the greatest 
hopes of finding a e round the 
land to the eastward ; and in fact, in 
the course of a few days, we observed 
much clear water in that direction. 
We were soon, however, beset in the 
ice, and remained immoveable for 
several days. At length a stron 
easterly wind dispersed the ice, an 
set us free; and we reached an an- 
chorage towards the end of June, near 
the land called Vogel Sang. Here 
we remained about a week, observing 
with great pleasure vast masses of ice 
continuing to float to the south-west, 
and at the end of that time were gra- 
tified by the appearance of an open sea 
to the north-east. We had not pro- 
ceeded far, however, in that direction, 
till we were again beset by the float- 
ing ice, in which we remained several 
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days. It was now, I believe, about 
the 20th July, when we got out of the 
ice, and stood once more to the west- 
ward, being then, as we judged (for 
the weather would not admit of taking 
observations), in lat. 80° 30’, this 
being the highest degree of latitude. 
that we could reach. 

On the 29th July we had a heavy 
swell from the southward, with large 
masses of stream-ice in motion, which 
the ships with difficulty avoided, and 
which, in fact, struck them frequently 
very hard. On the following day we 
stood towards the main body of the 
ice in the north-east quarter. The 
weather now became squally, the at~ 
mosphere was loaded with clouds, and 
the barometer continued gradually to 
fall. Our distance from the ice was 
not more than five miles; and bya 
shift of the wind to the southward, it 
became unfortunately what I may call 
a lee shore. The wind rapidly in- 
creased to a gale, and the ships as 
rapidly approached the ice, which we 
soon perceived it was impossible for 
them to weather. Nothing was now 
left for us but to set al] sail, and run 
the —_ directly stem on into the 
body of the ice; an example bei 
first set by the Dorothea, an followed 
by the Trent: for had they taken the 
ice with their broadsides, they must 
both inevitably have gone to pieces, 
strong as they were, in a few mo- 
ments. The approach to the ice was 
one of the most awful moments I ever 
experienced. The sea was rolling 
mountains high, the wind blew a: 
hurricane, and the waves broke over 
the mast-heads, and every appearance 
indicated the immediate destruction 
of the two ships ; and I believe every 
man on board thought there was but 
a few moments between him and eter- 
nity. The two ships entered the ice 
with a tremendous crash, and must 
infallibly have gone to pieces with the 
shock, had they not been fitted w 
with all the strength that wood 
iron could give them. By degrees the 
strength of the wind acting on the 
sails worked the ships into the body 
of the ice ; and in proportion as they 
advanced from the outer edge, the 
motion became less, till at length, 
when they had advanced from a quar- 
ter to half a mile, they were com- 
pletely set fast, and remained in toler- 
able tranquillity; but, by the first 
shock, and the working of the ice 
against their sides, they both sustained 
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very serious damages, especially the 
Dorothea, which was not expected to 
reach Smeerenberg Bay. The Trent’s 
damage was principally confined to her 
rudder. On the 3ist July the gale 
had abated, and the wind shifted to 
the northward, when the ice imme- 
diately opened, and both ships having 
out, made the best of their way to 
an anchorage between Amsterdam and 
Dane’s Island, which the Dutch named 
Smeerenberg Bay; and here we re- 
mained the whole month of August, 
repairing the damages we had sus- 
tained. The Trent was soon ready 
for any service ; but the Dorothea was 
so bruised and shattered, that, on a 
minute survey, after every thing had 
been taken out of her, it —— 
necessary to keep the Trent by her, as 
she was proving ternal to sisted to 
England alone. Thus you will per- 
ceive, that by this untoward accident 
we completely lost the best month in 
the year for getting to the northward, 
and in fact attempted nothing farther 
in that direction ; though, on our re- 
turn, we did try'to make the coast of 
Greenland, but without success. At 
the time when the gale occurred, and 
after it had ceased, there was every 
ce of open water to the east- 
ward ; and I cannot help thinking, 
that if a pone shall at any future 
time be effected, it must be between 
Spitzbergen and Nova Zembla ; to try 
which, since our return to England, I 
have learned, was of our instruc- 
tions: but, alas! that terrible gale of 
wind in which we were caught, ren- 
dered us perfectly inefficient for this 
year. 

You must not, however, sup we 
were idle during the month which we 
remained at anchor in Smeerenberg 
Bay. On the contrary, our astrono- 
mical observations, our surveys and 
sketches of the country and of its 
natural history, will, I hope, be found 
not wholly useless or uninteresting. 
Lieutenant Beechey has made some 
beautiful sketches of the two ships 
taking the ice. We are told also, that 
our observations with the pendulum 
are important and satisfactory. In- 
deed, setting aside the grievous dis- 
appointment we all feel at the failure 
of the main object, we have passed a 
very agreeable six months. We got 
plenty of game on the islands and on 
the water, as bears, sea-horses, seals, 
and foxes; but the most delightful 
animal was the rein-deer, which af- 
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forded us abundance of excellent veni- 
son, the fat of which was from three 
to four inches in thickness. How 
these creatures contrived’ to keep 
themselves in such high condition, is 
quite a myeery 3 for when we first 
py Hakluyt’s Headland, the 
whole of Amsterdam and Dane’s Islands 
appeared to be covered with snow ; 
but on our return to repair our ships, 
the — es in many. parts di 
peared, and the nd was sparin, 
covered with a find of main-eliide 
grew particularly between rocks and 
stones. It is this moss chiefly on 
which these animals feed. 

The water here was free from all 
ice, except a large iceberg aground, 
very smooth ; and we used to land on 
a fine sandy beach. One day, in pass- 
ing this iceberg, the purser of the 
Trent fired off his musket at some 
birds. The moment the report had 
ceased, a loud crack was heard, and 
the moment afterwards the iceberg fell 
in pieces with a tremendous crash ; 
and the swell it occasioned was so 

eat, that the boat was thrown out of 
the water upwards of ninety feet from 
the place where she had just grounded. 
Immediately afterwards, we perceived 
the sea, for a mile all round, covered 
with the fragments of ice. It is pro= 
bably not fabulous, therefore, what 
travellers tell us, that the guides in 
the Alps, on ap hing a glacier, 
desire that a word shall not be spoken 
above a whisper, lest the sound should 
bring it down. 

We were astonished to find on shore 
not less, probably, than from three to 
four hundred graves, mostly of Dutch- 
men ; as we considered it one of the 
healthiest climates in the world. Some 
of them, it is true, were a hundred 

ears old ; and within a coffin pre- 
cisely of that date we found the wor- 
sted cap on the skull, and the worsted 
stockings on the leg-bones, as fresh 
almost as if they had been knit the 
present year. 

We made collections of every thing 
that oecurred, which will be sent by 
our commodore to the British Mu- 
seum; but I am not a judge how far 
they may be curious or useful. I 
have much more to tell you when we 
oor and till then, I am,’ dear sir, 

Cc. 


The following extract of a very in-: 
teresting letter from an officer of the 


Dorothea will put our readers in pos- 
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session of all that is yet known respect- 
ing this branch of the expedition. 


“ We first made the ice about the 27th 
May, near Cherry Island, which is small, 
and of remarkable appearance, being com- 
Opty yang Darra pointed rocks or 

iffs; and in one bearing, looks as if rent 
asunder by some convulsion of nature. It 
lies on the south-east part of Spitz . 
from which it is distant about 150 m 
During a few days previous to making the 
ice, we experienced a great change of wea- 


ther, the thermometer having fallen very 
i , and now continued. below 32 
deg. We had also frequent and heavy falls 


of snow ; and for several days, in the latter 
of May, the thermometer fell to 18 deg. 

or 14 deg. below the freezing point. We 
soon’ descried the lofty and snow-capp’d 
rocks or ipices which compose Spitz- 
cok eerless, — and sterile 

of which it is impossible to describe. 
oenleg -alenp: Os western side of the 
island, our progress was by immense 
barriers of ice, which extended in every di- 
_fection:as far as the eye could reach, and 
joining the land to the northward, blocked 
up all the harbours. We succeeded, how- 
ever, in gaining a high northern latitude, 
viz. about 80°; but as we had parted from 
our consort a few days before, in a heavy 
gale of wind, we returned in quest of her, 
and were fortunate enough to fall in with 
her on the subsequent day. We now put 
into Magdalena Bay, in the lat. 79° 33’ 
north, lon. 11° east. The upper and inner 
part of this bay we found so choked up with 
ice, which was now beginning to break up, 
that our situation here became very critical. 


Having surveyed it, however, we again put 
to sea, and ran along the of the ice to 
the westward, which everyw presented 


A ag tle body. On the 
10th ey te yi 
Greenlandmen, when we were sorry to learn 
that no hope existed of getting to the north- 
ward by stretching to the westward ; and it 
was the unanimous opinion of the masters 
of these ships, that to gain a high northern 
latitude, we must to the north- 
ward; that is to say, that we must stand in 
with, or near to, the land of Spitzbergen. 
Sneegine Sf Se nianiny, 18 nel 
as the ions we had already made, 
and the decisive opinion of aur pilots, we 
retraced our steps to the northward, and 
were soon completely beset in the ice. You 
camnot form any conception of the truly 
picturesque and often solemn grandeur of 
such a scene. Conceive two vessels hemmed 
in, jammed, and completely surrounded by 
immense masses of ice, of the rudest and 
often most fantastic forms; the two shi 
ing, as it were; like in 

matist offs vact extended ino af alabaster 
whiteness, and to which the 
no limits. When the 


san hone righ 


whether at mid-day or midnight, but parti- 
cularly at the latter period, its beams as- 
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sumed 4 softer hue, and shed a mellower 
tint on the immense sheet of s 

ice, while the steep and towering — 


mit 
Spitz » forming the back ground, 
combined to render the whole truly grand 
and interesting. Whilst gazing on sucha 


scene, I never failed to experience sensations 
at once solemn and astonishing; for there 
was something in my breast which for ever 
associated itself with the possibility, nay, 
probability, of never being able to extricate 
ourselves. Indeed, when it is considered 
that you can, with a glance of the eye, at 
once embrace pieces of solid ice, without a 
rent or fissure, ten or twelve miles in cir- 
cumference, and situated in every possible 
direction, save here and there, where, from 
accumulation, and the force of winds and 
currents, it had formed high, irregular, and 
impending columns, it is not difficult, I 
think, to account for my feelings. In this 
situation we remained ten or twelve da 
nearly fixed bodies, except when the differ 
ent currents our situation, which 
was indicated to us only by altering the 
bearings of the land, from which we were 
distant eight or ten leagues. At length we 
were extricated from our perilous situation 
by the ice partially opening, so as to enable 
us to force our way out. 

** We now ranged along the edge of the 
ice, endeavouring, if possible, to discover 
some vacancy by which we might penetrate 
northward ; but we did so in vain. On the 
26th June we again came to anchor in Fair 
Haven, which is situated between two islands 
called Vogel Sang and Clover Cliff. On 
those, and the neighbouring islands, we 
discovered numerous herds of rein-deer; 
and in running in for the anchorage, im- 
mense numbers of sea-horses were seen ly- 
ing on the ice, huddled together, and, ata 
distance, much resembling a group of 
We succeeded in killing several, some of 
which were of prodigious size ; for instance, 
one which we cut up was found to weigh 
twenty hundred-weight. These animals are 
seen everywhere, near the land, on the ice, 
as well as in the sea; and they are found in 
the bays (which are numerous all along the 
coast), lying on the beach, sometimes to the 
amount of several hundreds. To a stranger 
they present the most forbidding and ugly 
aspect imaginable. When much annoyed 
by shot, they assemble their forces; sur- 
round the boat, as if determined to reta- 
liate. Thirty, forty, or more, will appear 
in every direction, and almost at the same 
moment; and so near, that the muzzle of 
your musket will often reach their heads. 
They now make a hissing, barking kind of 
noise; and no sooner receive your ae. 
they become rently furious, ro 
desead seotebly for a minute, when they 
rea with immense increase of numbers, 

seem proportionably bolder in their 
assaults. 

** Several of our oars were 


in 
two, or otherwise broken by them. their 
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are two tusks of great size, which 
Tee a reebial tng natere $0 eos the 
incipal means of defence, as well against 
attacks of their enemies, as to raise and 


ery thick, and of the toughest texture ; 

put they are coarse, and fit only for placing 
on the rigging of ships to prevent chafing. 
When brought on board, their bodies emit- 
ted a most intolerable stench; to get rid of 
which, as soon as they were skinned, the 
carcass was thrown tor eg The rein- 
deer of Spitzbergen, of which we aie 
a plentiful supply, do not, I think, differ 
essentially from the deer of England, except 
that, as the autumn advances, they begin to 
cast their summer coat, and during the 
winter months become perfectly white. Even 
in the end of June ged panes yan 
beginning to fall off, and many o we 
killed were still nearly white. We also saw 
many white bears, but only succeeded in 
killing one. Here you will be sorry to 
learn, that, on the afternoon of the 30th 
June, having accompanied Captain Buchan 
and the purser in pursuit of rein-deer, I 
unfortunately received the fire from the rifle 
of the latter, at the distance of thirty yards, 
the ball of which struck the upper and inner 
part of the left knee-bone. * *% * * 
We continued at anchor in Fair Haven about 
seven or eight days, during which time, we 
(the two ships) succeeded in killing about 
forty-five or fifty deer, the weight of which 
averaged at least 120 pounds. We again 
put to sea, hoping, that as the season was 
now more advanced, we should be able to 
penetrate towards the north.—Having dis- 
covered some partial openings in the ice, we 
forced our way in; and on this occasion we 
gained the highest northern latitude we were 
destined to reach, viz. 80. 32. Here we 
were again completely surrounded and block- 
ed up, in which state we remained during a 
period of three weeks! But alas! if during 
this long time any thing extraordinary pre- 
sented itself, I was unable to witness it; 
such, however, did not appear to be the case. 
At length, on the 29th July, after immense 
labour and fatigue, we succeeded once more 
in getting into open water, little aware of 
the catastrophe which was to befall us on the 
approaching morn. We had gained an off- 
ing of eight or ten miles from the packed 
ice, when, about four o’clock, A. M. on the 
30th of July, a dreadful gale of wind came 
on, blowing directly on the ice. In a few 
hours we found ourselves in an awful situa- 
tion, unable to weather the ice on either 
tack, and drifting fast upon the main body 
Cater the wind and swell had now 
to every a ce a solid mass. 

We knew at Gaal sto; there was no 
time for deliberation; and to prevent the 
ship from driving broadside on, the only 
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The sea was running awfully high ; and, at 
the instant of coming in contact with the ice, 
it threatened every moment to swallow us 
up. Our ship continued to receive the most 
dreadful shocks; but, in the course of half 
an hour had forced herself in, probably a- 
bout two or three times her own length. 
The immense masses of ice, which now sur- 
rounded us in every direction, served, in a 
great measure, to shield us from the violence 
of the sea ; and we were now so firmly wed- 
ged, that the ship comparatively little 
motion. During the whole of this dreadful 
scene, conceive the horrors of my situation ; 
on the bed of sickness, and almost 
incapable of raising my head from the pillow, 
ignorant of our situation, and not a soul to 
speak to ; every officer and man having been 
on deck throughout, and too much concerned 
for their own preservation to think of me. 
When the ship first struck the ice, the vio- 
lence of theshock forced me against the upper 
part of my bed-place, and then threw me 
nearly out of it. I scrambled, and used every 
exertion of which I was capable, to get from 
my bed, expecting every moment to be my 
last; but it was all in vain—I could not 
move. At length the assistant surgeon came 
tome. I was much relieved, as well as a- 
stonished, on learning that we were on the 
ice, having been assured, in my own mind, 
that we must have struck on a reef of sun- 
ken and unknown rocks. Fortunately the 
gale soon moderated ; but we found our- 
selves in a sinking state—all the 
going, and unable to keep the ship free. 
We now expected every moment to go to 
the bottom. The following morning was 
providentially fine, and the ice had some- 
what separated ; with the utmost exertion 
of every soul on board, we succeeded in 
getting the ship out of the ice, and were 
able, on the following morning, to reach 
Smeeren harbour, Spitzbergen. Our 
ship being now in such a shattered condi- 
tion, every idea of wintering was at an 
end ; and it became a question whether the 
ship (the larboard side, in several places, 
being literally stove in) was sea worthy ; or 
if, every thing considered, and under all the 
circumstances, it would be t to risk 
our lives in crossing the Atlantic. Havihg 
got into Smeerenberg harbour, however, it 
was found that we possessed the means of 
materially strength our vessel; after 
the completion of which, it was determined 
6 
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THE CHATEAU OF COPPET. 
LETTER FIRST. 


Lausanne, August 25, 1817. 
You ask me to speak of Madame de 
Staél.. On what other subject could I 
write to you? During a period of 
twenty-five years her friendship was 
the charm of my existence: my opi- 
nions and my feelings indeed grew up 
with her’s. Regret for her loss is now 
all I can offer to her memory, and I 
have no other consolation but in my re- 
collection of her who is departed. 

Madame de Staé] was distinguished, 
even in her childhood, by the brilliancy 
of her imagination, and the liveliness of 
her repartees. She learnt or guessed 
every thing. It was even necessary to 
restrain her application, which injured 
her health. Idleness was prescribed 
for her, but nothing could arrest the 
progress of a mind like her's, which 
fed upon itself, and which was even 
more affected by solitude than by so- 
ciety. 

The temper of Madame de Staél was 
in all respects the opposite of that of 
her mother ; of course there never was 
much confidence between them. This 
was unfortunate, as both had great- 
ness of mind enough to comprehend 
and appreciate each other. 

To make up for this, however, Ma- 
dame de Staél was the delight of her 
father, who indeed was much more alive 
than could have been supposed to the 
influence of natural affection and grace- 
fulness of mind. He delighted in the 
enthusiastic affection shewn him by his 
daughter ; and with her alone he let 
down the gravity of his manners to 

ing himself more into unison with 
her. I have never seen any thing 
so charming as their intimacy. She 
was witty, affectionate, and endearing. 
Years only added to their mutual af- 
fection, ot Death, —— alone could 
separate, has again united them. 

Mr Necker was especially delighted 
at seeing his daughter unite so much 

with so much wit ; for from 


goodness 
infancy she had shewn herself noble 


and distinguished in every thing. Tg: 
this even her enemies have borne tew 
timony. While yet in early youth; 
she was never intimidated b sehvenil 
to established reputation, from enga 
ging in what she conceived to be the 
defence of justice or innocence. Thug 
at the age of eighteen she wrote the 
Letters on Rousseau, because Rousseau 
was in his grave, and could no longer’ 
defend himself. 

Nobody ever resented oppression 
and bad faith with more indignation’ 
than Madame de Staél. So pure in- 
deed was her character, that even ex 
perience could never habituate her to 
tolerate the slightest act of injustice, 
On this account she was generally dis-’ 
posed to range herself on the side op- 
posed to authority, because the abuse 
of power is more generally on the side 
of authority than on the other. , 

She never submitted to bad faith, 
but when she herself was made the 
object of it, apparently because the 
part of the oppressed was not disagree- 
able to her ; neither did she ever no- 
tice the satirical effusions to which her 
works were exposed. This did not pro-’ 
ceed from affected disdain (for she was 
neither insensible to praise nor to cen- 
sure), but from a sense of her own 


ity. 

Her talent for discriminating truth 
was the most powerful trait in the ge- 
nius of Madame de Staél. She dis- 
cerned it, as it were instinctively, with’ 
incredible quickness, and it was almost 
impossible to deceive her. I never 
saw a man succeed for five minutes in 
passing himself off before her for a we 
son of greater wit or sensibilit 
nature had made him. On this ac- 
count, the best manner to adopt before 
her was that of truth and nature. 


From society she carried this tact into” 
the studies and into the analysis of our’ 


age. Indeed to it she owed her suc- 
cess, genius being in reality nothing 
more than the intuitive perception of 
truth. 

The first time I saw Madame de 
Staél was in Switzerland, in the year 
1793. She had just quitted France, 


all her friends having abandoned that’ 
unfortunate country, or perished in 
it. She beheld with despair the bloody” 
march of the Revolution—of that Re- 


volution which she had loved, because 
it had appeared to be in unison with 
her character, but the nature of which 
she had not foreseen : because 

had been gifted with such extraordi- 
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foresight. She called to remem- 
teance the time when she hed deen the 
Revolution commence with such noble 
enthusiasm, and the day in which the 
le conducted her father in trium 
Paris to Versailles. Could 
be otherwise than seduced 


Could she see any thing in it but the 
presage of a happy future for France, 
since it was her father whom France 
had eo with its destiny? We 
must these days and these scenes 
which so many others have effaced, in 
order to perceive all the interest which 
Madame de Staél felt for the events of 
our age. 

Soon, however, neither liberty nor 
triumph were thought of. Life and 
death were alone the subject of ques- 
tion. Nobody thought of any thing 
but the safety of one party and the 

iption of another. Every thing 

een these extremes was of no con- 
quence. a lesser passions were ae 
tinguished. Every one was great either 
in crime or in virtue ; and hence it has 
resulted, that there is still to be ob- 
served something more decided in those 
characters which were formed during 
the reign of terror than in any others. 

Madame de Staél lived retired in 
Switzerland, surrounded by emigrants, 
some of whom had owed their lives to 
her care: for she had been so fortunate 
as to succeed in effecting their escape 
from France by her proximity to its 
frontiers. She had contrived to send 
guides to meet them on whose fidelity 
she could depend. These guides en- 
tered by the passes of the Jura, and 
guing into certain places, were recog- 

ised. by conventional signs, after 
which returned into Switzerland 
bran woods. Indeed, she la- 
to save them with astonishing 
industry, of which I myself have been 
@ witness, and which I can never for- 


get. 

After the emigrants were in safety, 
Madame de ‘Staal did every thing 12 
her power to lessen the hardships of 
ition. If all of them a 
ually grateful, itis not that 

bliga 


ef 
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No one suffered more persecution 
judged 
Those 


from Bonaparte, and no one 
him with more impartiality. 
whom we have seen so long prostrate 
before this Colossus, have poured out 
more maledictions on his tomb than 
this woman, who suffered ten long 
years of almost solitary exile, but who, 
notwithstanding, was able to maintain 
the dignity of the weak against the 
oppression of the strong. 
adame de Staél passed the first 
ears of the Revolution in her father’s 
use at Coppet. I was then much in 
their society, where I had the satisfac~ 
tion of frequently listening to those 
conversations of which every — 
conducive to the happiness of mankin 
was the ge theme. 

In these discussions, Madame 
Staél had a decided advantage, as her 
eloquence had no need of any previous 
reflection. Mr Necker more 
slowly, and his daughter occasionally 
stopped till he came up with her—and 
~ shewed him this me —- 
with perfect grace, yet from 
Mr Necker, would re- 
cover his distance, and this mutual 
exchange of affection and uence 
would frequently last whole hours. 

With so much nobleness of mind, 
Madame .de Stal had the merit of 
never depressing those around her by 
any intentional display of her own 
powers. These she employed but to 
protect the weak, who lived in 
around her. She was formidable to 
those only who wished to make an os- 
tentatious display of their mediocrity. 


LETTER SECOND. 


Lausanne, 29th August. 
Arter the death of Robespierre, Ma- 
dame de Staél was enabled to return 
to France. During some years, how- 
ever, she divided her time between 
Paris and Switzerland. Bonaparte at 
last made himself master of the world, 
and banished her to the estate of Cop 
pet. Being at this time engaged in 
travel, I was removed from fora 
considerable period. I read, however, 
the works which she published during 
the interval. These had increased m 
desire of again seeing her ; for they 
expressed the most striking opinions, 
and developed the social system to 
= new ages are inviting us. 

2 
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At last, in the autumn of 1808, I 
was able to quit Italy and to return to 
Switzerland. I pursued my journey 
ee stopping, in order the more 

i to reach Coppet. Approaching 
the hospitable semaine where the fo- 
reigner was ever sure of a kind recep- 
tion, I was surprised to find the ave- 
nue filled with carriages. The abode 
of the exiled is seldom distinguished 
by what M. de Chateaubriant would 
in the present case have called the 
pomp of exile. 

Following the crowd, I arrived at 
the Chateau and entered it with a sort 
of dread of so great an assemblage. I 
eS into the vestibule, looking 

some one to announce me, but 
could find nobody at leisure to do it. 
One servant was running towards a 
wing of the house with a casque and a 
lance—another was calling for help to 
raise up a pillar which had fallen, and 
a third, clad, asked in a theatrical 
tone for knots of ribbands which he 
had mislaid. 

I soon discovered, without much 
help from the imagination, that they 
were preparing for a theatrical repre- 
sentation ; and I felt that in the state 
of matters, I should be hardly no- 
ticed, even were I presented, and 
resolved to profit by the politeness of 
the servants, who invited me to walk 
in. 

I at last entered the great galle 
where the stage was erected, and in 
which nearly 300 persons, of all na- 
tions, were already assembled. These 
were communicating their conjectures 
to each other, as to the nature of the 
performance, in different languages, 
previous to the rising of the curtain. 

I thus learnt that Madame de Staél 
had written the piece which was about 
to be ed. This redoubled my 
curiosity. When the curtain rose, the 
“stage represented an Eastern hall, and 

a group of young Israelites filled the 
scene. They were preparing for a 
festival, of which they were practising 
the dances. In the middle of them I 
recognised the daughter of Madame 
de Staél. She was still a child, but 
of the most perfect beauty and the 
most charming simplicity. 

The play was called The Shunamite. 
The subject, though taken from the 
_ Bible, was so as at once to a- 
void profanity and levity. Every thin 
in it was distinguished. by antique a | 

noble simplicity. 
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Madame de Staél ormed the 
t of the widow yes As 
ppens in the present day, this mo. 

ther was vain of the talents of ‘hey 
daughter ; and, as in the present day, 
she was aware of the danger of her 
vanity without endeavouring to cons 
quer it. - Her sister, who was of 
more humble disposition, blamed that 
vanity towards which the human heart 
is so indulgent, but to no purpose; 
for the Shunamite dwelt ever upon her 
daughter, and the spectators partook 
of her delusion. 

In order to make a striking exam. 
ple, Heaven, which condemns mater. 
nal vanity as well as every other, de- 

rived the child of life. We beheld 

er grow pale in the midst of the fes- 
tival they were celebrating on her ac 
eount. The shawl which she: held 
dropped from her hand: her mother 
pressed her to her heart, but in vain: 
the eyes of her child were closed for 

ever. , 

The young maidens re-appeared.: in 

the second act. Arrayed in mourni 

they surrounded the bier om. high 
their companion was laid. The un 
fortunate mother reproached Heavea 
with her death, but took no reproach 
to herself. Neither resigned nor sub 
missive, her grief was that of awo- 
man under the influence of passion. 

Her sister ‘was engaged in prayerat 

the foot of the bier, expressing here 

signation to the will of Heaven. 

In the middle of this seene the pro 
Being gifted 


phet Elijah entered. 
with the power of working miracles, 
his presence seemed to inspire even 
the spectators with confidence. 


The prophet shewed this impious 
mother oo the anger of heaven had 
fallen upon her, but that her repent 
ance could disarm it. While thus un- 
der the influence of hope, Elijah dis- 
closed to the Shunamite the mystery 
of the immortality of the soul. This 
secret is common in our days, and 
affects us but slightly ; but it /had 
been unheard of at the period when 
the Eternal deigned, for the first time, 
to reveal it. This unfortunate mo- 
ther, who conceived her child to be 
annihilated, learnt that she still exist- 
ed, and that we can by no means die. 

To attest this mystery Elijah ap 
proached the bier. The whole at- 
dience looked to the prophet, and. the 
child which he wished to restore t0 
life. We thought we heard her breathe. 
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She raised her hand, then her face, 
and at last opened her eyelids. She 


had just begun to live again, and we 
had been present at one of those great 
scenes by which our Creator has judg- 
ed it proper to teach us our destiny. 
The impression we received from it 
must have resembled that which they 
of old had the happiness to experience. 

The Shunamite is one of the most re- 
markable dramatic compositions which 
has appeared in any language. It be- 
longs to no school, and is neither ro- 
mantic nor classical. It paints with 
fidelity the sentiments which our ima- 
gination ascribes to the Bible ; and that 
without either overcharging or dimi- 
nishing them. It awakens in the soul 
all the religious feelings, without 
shocking any of them. 

After the close of the performance, 
when the spectators were departing, a 
singular picture presented itself. A 
hundred iages arrived in a line. 
While waiting for my own, I listened 
to the remarks of the crowd around 
me. Many of them were still ab- 
sorbed in emotion ; but the majority 
had already got rid of it, and were 

ing the bustle which surrounded 
+ i The French exclaimed, ‘‘ Who 
could possibly have expected to see 
such a crowd of company in Switzer- 
land—we really had no idea of it ;” 
the ladies of Lausanne were full of 
enthusiasm ; those of Geneva were 
complaining of the fatigue they had 
aaedivent ; and the Germans were 
so much affected, that it was necessary 
to support them into their carriages. 

This, Sir, was one of the many 
ways. in which Madame de: Staél 
beguiled her exile-—Thanks to her 
courage and her talents, Coppet was 
at that period an abode altogether 
unique, and contained such a union 
‘of knowledge, wit, and imagination, 
as we may never hope to witness again. 


[The continuation of these interesting Let- 
ters, written by an intimate and dear friend of 
Madame de Staél, will be given in our next. ] 
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LETTER ON THE PRESENT STATE OF 
ADMINISTRATION. 


Led sym Ayes Asyorros Ux ay axBrowei UmXOes 
Orris trmiocw Naxwow. Aristoph. 


MR EDITOR, 
In one of your late Numbers you 
presented your readers with an article 
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‘On the State of Parties, and the 
Edinburgh Review.;” the rational te- 
nour and powerful rhetoric of which 
were, in the general, as agreeable to 
me, as they must have been distress- 
ing to those again me whose absurd or 
unwary gratis dicta their strength was 
levelled. In that alone 
however, although you have perhaps 
done all that was necessary for expos- 
ing the errors of the reviewer, you 
have touched but lightly upon several 
very important points of the subject 
which he had so grossly maltreated ; 
and have therefore left suenlens room 
for yourself to resume, or your cor= 
respondents to take up, the same line 
of speculation. You have said quite 
enough, to shew that. you understand 
the vanity of those arrogant claims 
with which the eulogists of the pre- 
sent opposition still continue to insult 
the memory and judgment of their 
contemporaries,—that you thoroughly 
comprehend the emptiness of yo 
fine high words in which some of 
these persons take it upon them to 
criticise the administration of a coun- 
try which they themselves did all 
they could to ruin, and to disguise the 
spleen wherewith they contemplate 
that happiness which long and un- 
weariedly they laboured to avert. 
This was all that your purpose de- 
manded of you; but, if the subject 
be not aie placed in better hands, 
you will not, perhaps, be displeased 
that I should endeavour to follow the 
strain of your disquisition a little 
farther, and to state, in a few words, 
the positive, as you yourself have al-« 
ready done the negative, branch of the 
argument. The true strength of the 
present administration does not arise 
from the weakness of its opponents ; 
on the contrary, there may be some 
reason to suspect that minor errors, 
which, in other circumstances, would 
hdve been more carefully avoided, or 
more speedily corrected, are sometimes 
permitted to di the proceedings 
of our rulers, simply because these 
men, in regard to all matters of gen- 
eral political importance, feel them- 
selves to be strong, and their enemies 
to be too weak, You will perhaps 
suspect me of mistaking your irony 
for plain matter of fact ; but I assure 
you, that I do at times wish the Mipi 

uy were pitted against an opposition, 
whose eye of scrutiny, and voice of 
reproach, might have more chance of 
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being quickened anid echoed by the 
conienee of the rational part ef the 
community. I shall not, however, 
touch upon their weakness, till I have 
said something of their strength. 
'. The circumstances out of which the 
t division of parties among us 
arisen, are of such a nature that 
it is net to be expected their influence 
should seon become superannuated. 
All that Englishmen are accustomed 
to hold most sacred, was, at the com- 
mencement of the French Revolution, 
declared, by two of the greatest men 
England ever has produced, to be in 
danger. An opposite opinion was main- 
tained by a set of statesmen, more re- 
matkable, in private and in public 
life, for rashness than for prudence,— 
for genius than for wisdom. The ex- 
—— of succeeding years has now 
no doubt upon any rational mind 
as to the comparative justice of these 
inions ; or, rather, of these predic- 
s. The name of Burke is ven- 
erated, not only in England, but 
throughout the whole of cultivated 
Europe, as that of one raised up by 
Heaven to speak with the calm voice 
of authority, in the midst of oblo- 
quies, and on the threshold of terrots, 
—trebuke to the wicked, and warning 
to the changeful. The name of Pitt, 
to whom Heaven allotted a longer, a 
more active, and a far more painful 
career, is embalmed in the heart of 
— —. a to 
passion ; for he not only preached, but 
fought the fight ; and with the 
reverence which is paid to him as a 
prophet, we mingle the love which is 
due to the memory of a hero and a 
a ee a he died before yet 
‘the ess was di »—although 
scarcely one ray of human hope was 
permitted to beam upon his closing 
eyes, he left behind him the legacy of 
a ee faith, and in the strength 
of that faith have his yi ow tri- 
umphed. The gratitude of those who 
bless his memory forms a bond of 
connexion and of confidence that will 
not easily be disunited. 
Hoc est quod jungit, junctos quod servat 
amicos. 


The truth is,.that what Mr Burke 
once said of — y _ t with 
equal propriety have said o 
actjve mr vr whose indefatigable 
zeal carried through that system of 
noble policy which he himself recom- 
mended. Pitt was never, either in 
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the commencement or in the progresg 
of his government, any other than 
“the representative of the 
sentiment of England.” His name 
indeed has become, and so it well 
merited to be, the rallying signal and 
mbol of those who thought as he 
id; but the honours which have beey 
paid to that glorious name, have not 
ed from men, ‘conscious of an 
prostration of their own intellects, 
even to the greatness of him, the sus 
periority of whose genius it was their 
pride to acknowledge. I am _ pers 
suaded, that even now, when political 
zeal has been calmed by the conscious. 
ness of security, the associations es 
tablished in every part of the empire 
which bear the name of Pitt, would 
be found, upon examination, to num. 
ber in their ae such an immense 
roportion of the whole pro 
Fecith, and intelligence of the po 4 
try, as might put to eternal shame the 
clamours of those who pretend to 
think that their own purity finds its 
chief enemies in the creatures of in. 
fluence, and the corrupt hopes of fa. 
vour. In vain should we search for 
any associations of acknowledged, a- 
vowed, and intelligible principles, 
which might sustain any compari 
with these, in regard to real know. 
ledge, and real power.. We hear less, 
indeed, of their mighty strength, than 
we do of the aristocratic opposition 
and their retained champions, on the 
one hand, or of the democratic babblers 
on the other. Property, wherein lies 
their strong hold, is naturally of an 
inert and neutralizing character. Those 
who have it desire no change; they 
are contented to keep on the defen- 
‘sive, and anxious only, in the general, 
that things should continue to be as 
they have been. Their character and 
habits tend to render them a defensive, 
perhaps too uniformly, a defensive 
power; while noise, bustle, and outcry, 
are the natural arms and instruments 
of their opponents. Mr Burke’s simile 
of the oxen and the gnats is the best 
illustration that can be given ; for as 
he predicted, so has it been proved in 
the sequel, that the reposing weight, 
once roused by insult and ion, 
is as formidable, as irresistible, as it is 
slow. 

It was by and through the recep> 
tion which his principles met among 
this class that Mr Pitt carried on 
war through defeat and disaster,—and 
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adhering to them that his succes 
eahat twice conducted it to victory 
and trium 2 yg above all, in 
the country gentlemen 
of England—a body of men, in native 
dignity, of sentiment and character, 
far superior to any class that ever sup- 
any other government in its 
of danger—that our government 
sustained inviolate the palladium of 
liberty, in spite of all the mingled 
energies of foreign despotism and do~ 
mestic sedition. Nobly, indeed, when- 
ever the cause of their country has 
appeared to be in danger, have this 
great class of legitimate aristocrates 
vindicated their hereditary clai 
the respect of En: . 
berate love of orderly liberty is strong 
within their bosoms, even when they 
seem to slumber ; and the same heroic 
which, in the days of Charles, 
drew — and —_ “ee 
illage-manor, up, at the 
volte of Pitt, an army of resolved, 
steady, and wnited patriots, before 
whose might the spirit of disaffection 


was at once rebuked into silence, as, 

in the end, the menaces of tyranny 

were quelled into may Ol 
Tous, who now look back upon the 


series of glorious successes wherewith 
the steady support of these men, and 
of others animated with the same spi- 
rit, has crowned the struggle—there is 
indeed only one subject of wonder, 
and that is, that the sure victory 
should have been delayed so long, that 
the spectacle of triumph should have 
been denied to the master spirit, and 
reserved so abundantly for those whose 
highest praise it is to be called the dis- 
ciples of his wisdom. It must be ad- 
mitted, that the first phrenzied ener- 
gies of republican France, filled with 


.4 false opinion of her power, even 


those who were too proud and too 
wise to confess their fears by submis- 
sion. It must be admitted, that some 
deadening poisorm had filled the air 
around us—that some faintness was at 
the heart, or some blindness before 
the eyes of those who suffered the 

nerous spirits of La Vendee to lavish 
their heroism in hopeless sacrifice— 
who neglected to support among them 
a far more chivalrous and energetic in- 
surrection than that which we after- 
wards upheld so promptly, stedfastly, 
and happily in Spain. i must 

admitted, that we squandered upon 
distant and unhealthy colonies—upon 
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what were absurdly enoug called, 
way of excellence, British wreceond 
resources which, judiciously concens 
trated, and firmly : 
been more than 
irresistible blow at the very heart of 
our enemy. We dealt in petty, vex« 
atious, and ruinous expeditions, when 
we should have girt our loins for one 
great and decisive encounter. We 
- the cee ma our ‘rods: 
roken. e no great military 
cones to infuse into the of 
e Cabinet the decision of the. field. 
We allowed. ourselves to forget, 
we had had Edwards and Marlbo 
The ruling star of Wellington had not 
as yet arisen.—The first departure 
this ruinous system was in the expe- 
dition to Egypt ; and it is a strange 
= of the length to which our de- 
usive apprehensions had been carried 
that when the genius of Melville pr 
jected that memorable —s i 
was opposed by Pitt himself, 
mally protested 
After the superiori 
arms was once establi 


the confidence of the nation by the 
strength of one idea alone—that they 
were the disciples, , and follow- 
ers of Mr Pitt—resolved to proceed 


* When the late Lord Melville first pro- 
this e e ition, it was strongly con- 





on the paper in which he signified his ac- 
quiescence, words to the following purpose. 
* I give my consent to this measure with 
the greatest reluctance, as it tends to expose 
the flower of my army to perish in a dis- 
tant, dubious, and i expedition.” 
Thus Lord M. had the full responsibility of 
is important measure. 

When he retired from office, during Lord 
Sidmouth’s administration, his Majesty 
breakfasted with him at Wimbledon, and 
when about to leave the table, filled a 
of wine, and drank it “‘ To the health of 
the Minister who dared to advise and press 
the Egyptian expedition, which terminated 


acca, ar rebate. erento 
leagues, the express disapprobation of 
his sovereign.” 
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through fair and foul fortune, in steady 
adherence to those principles which, 
as has ng remarked, had all 
along been held sacred, not by one 
man alone, but by the great majority 
of wealthy, enlightened, and indepen- 
dent Englishmen. Nor, in spite of 
all.the sneers of poy et ey ey it 
any mean praise to have been in 
thie adherence. By those who can 
look back to things as they stood but 
a few years ago, even by any can- 
didsansen oftheir measures, ar rey 
calml e a retrospect, i 
it will scarcely be denied, that to with- 
stand and to endure all that these men 
did resist and suffer, demanded qua- 
lities, both moral and intellectual, a- 
bundantly entitled to lift their posses- 
sors above the reproach of mediocrity. 
To one of our Ministers in particular, 
—to him whose solitary counsels nerv- 
ed the military sovereigns of Europe, 
when, _ in _ eng of their 
success, they trem » and were a~- 
fraid to amis the full fruits of their 
victory—who ro: 0m in, and with 
the natural ascendancy of a truly Bri- 
tish spirit, prevented the poring 
victors from undoing all that they 

a peace at Chatillon 


done, by signing 

—to him whose decision of character 
eonferred this one splendid obligation 
upon his country, and upon E 

it might be thought, that his rational 
opponents would at least allow some 
merits above those of sober diligence 


and honest intention. In truth, 
the unwillingness which the leaders 
and eulogists of the present opposition 
shew to acknowledge the existence of 
any thing like high talent out of their 
own body, appears to me to bear, of 
all ible dispositions, the least re- 
semblance to what might be expect- 
ed from spirits possessed of real ele- 
vation and genuine power. It is the 
part of a coward to doubt the bravery 
of others—it is the part of those con- 
scious of littleness in themselves, to 
question with cynical bitterness the 
existence of greatness in the minds of 
their opponents. It was not thus that 
in old times questions of intellectual 
superiority were wont to be decided 
among the politicians of England. The 
day has been when British statesmen 
of any party would have blushed to 
gee their a and yon tl 
organs employing against such a man 
as Castlereagh no better weapons than 
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the mock-philosophy of word-catcherg 
and the subaltern wit of caricaturistg,. 
Ill, however, as its enemies may be 
entitled to talk of it despisingly, han 
is no question that, neither in the coms 
position nor in the exercise of its 
strength, is the present administration 
exactly what we could wish it to be, 
The claims which these men possess 
to our confidence, both in our reve. 
rence for the memory of their 
master, and in our gratitude for their 
own meritorious execution of his plans, 


‘—are deep and enduring claims ; yet it 


is not to be concealed, that both in 
their characters and situation there are 
several circumstances which tend not 
a little to counterbalance the weight 
wherewith these pretensions have juste 
ly and honourably armed them. They 
have arisen from Pitt’s grave like 
stock-shoots from a felled oak 
are nourished by the same juices whi 
sustained the parent tree, but. desti- 
tute of its unity, strength, and confi- 
dence—neither opposing so gigantic a 
resistance to the storm, nor casting so 
ud a shadow over plants of meaner 
irth. With the best of intentions, 
with the most perfect integrity, and 
with very considerable individual ta- 
lent, they are yet rather a body of 
ministers than anadministration. Each 
intrenches himself, like a baron of the 
middle ages, in his own little tower, 
instead of lending his head and arm 
for the formation and execution of one 
general plan. Each has his depart 
ment, his dependents, his patronage, 
They treat each other upon a footi 
of equality, like the Ptolemies 
Seleuci after the death of Alexander. 
Since the moment when the peace was 
concluded (as if with that happy con« 
summation all necessity for firm com- 
bination had been at an end), they 
have dispensed with displaying any 
vigorous and commanding uniformity 
of views and exertions in regard to 
measures of post and national import- 
ance. To the conclusion of the war 
they were conducted by the spirit of 
their master—his voice spake to them 
out of the tomb, and there was a pious 
heroism in the submission with which 
they obeyed its dictates. But surely 
since the period of repose began, either 
the inspiration has departed, or the 
worship has been denied. The hi 
soul which projected the conflict w 
not have sunk into torpor upon its 
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i t close. The genius of Pitt 
"5 ore grown by what it fed on, 
—he would have fac ar. elastic from 
his toil, and seen only in martial glory 
opportunity and excitement for do- 
ing good in peace. Would he have 
suffered those who had in vain en- 
deavoured to thwart him in the prose- 
cution of his majestic foreign policy, 
to take from him ~ ven com- 
mencing e new scheme of domestic 
pipsopeniends? Would he have al- 
lowed those small men to take the 
start in any thing of the genius that 
had so long kept them in pain- 
ful obscurity? Would he have con- 
descended to give a reluctant acquies~ 
cence to snes = obvious policy, 
proposed by the Tierneys and the 
Sceehatns? He weld’ have found 
a fit exercise for an intellect that could 
not brook to be idle, in the investiga- 
tion of the great subjects of the poor’s 
rates, and the national education, 
and of such practical reforms as might 
now be wit propciaty introduced, 
both into the legislative body, and 
the actual administration of the law. 
Mr Pitt would have been the last mi- 
nister in the world that would have 
suffered himself to be swindled out of 
the fair credit due for planning mea- 
sures of great national advantage, for 
economizing our resources, or improv- 
ing our revenue. He who would not 
consent to repair his house in the 
hurricane, would have set about the 
task with energy so soon as the sky 
was calm shove bis head. 
As he would mene —— the — to 
every scheme of wise reform 
ae mores cay so he would have 
been the last to adopt, at the es< 
tion of others, paltry schemes, alike 
unworthy of himself and of the coun- 
try which he served. He would have 
scorned the miserable economy which 
to defraud our defenders of the 
ittle retreats which circumstances had 
allotted for aged, wounded, and meri- 
— eee 7 and soldiers.—The = 
mantling of the petty garrisons whic 
sonia at a cheap “og the means of 
onour going to the grave in peace, 
would 72 ep Bloat tS him an act of 
national ingratitude. The sale of bar- 
racks, which had cost thousands for 
the tenth of their value, would have 
appeared to him the expedient of a 
ruined tradesman, who sells his goods 
for ready money, at a tythe of what 
they cost him. The native energy and 
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confidence of his genius would. have 
saved him and his country from these 
ineffectual and timorous measures of 
economy.—The same high spirit would 
have attended him in his intercourse 
with the crown and the royal family ; 
he would have made it to be under- 
stood at once, that he would be the 
messenger of no errands, the advocate 
of no demands, which he himself did 
not approve ; and which the House of 
Commons, he was well aware, would 
not sanction. He would have en- 
countered the odium of every mea- 
sure, which, to his own judgment, ap- 
peared right; but he would have 
placed himself as a barrier betwixt the 
Crown and the House, and shunned 
even the semblance of transferring to 
the latter the task of opposing claims 
which he himself disapproved.—These 
are only a few instances, but they are 
sufficient to mark a line of character. 
I am sorry tosay, they furnish but too 
much evidence, that the spirits of Mr 
Pitt’s successors are not of the same — 
growth with his. But, alas! that re- 
proach falls not upon them alone— 


Key Fav avis 
Tay, os vu Bootes sos serixbories, warsmre! | 


The c , therefore, which the 
friends of the present Ministers think 
themselves entitled to bring’ against 
them, are grounded upon the display 
of a passive and temporizing character, 
in a situation where activity and de- 
cision would have better become the 
heirs of the most active and decided of 
Statesmen. They have relied too much 
on the deceitful maxim of, “ sufficient 
for the day is the evil thereof,”—they 
have omitted to make hay while the 
sun shines. They have neglected the 
enacting and enforcing of good laws, 
on subjects of gen and important 
policy ; while, with a modesty which 
was as ill deserved by the arrogance, 
as it has been repaid by the ingrati- 
tude of their a they have too 
often condescended to lend an ear to 
any adventurer on the other side of 
the House, who has wished to bring 
himself into consideration, by trying 
some new medicine on the body politic. 





These, however, have all been venial 
errors ; sins of omission rather than of 
commission ; and implying no derelic- 
tion of principle, no wilful carelessness 
of duty. By their early support of 
Spain and Russia, our Ministers were 
the saviours of Europe—and,. as such, 
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ment of expectation ; 

#ame services to which they now owe 
our atfachment, have furnished us 
with a standard, by which to measure 
their merits or their deficiencies here- 
after. 


The dangers to which their power 
may be exposed, must all arise out of 
themselves ; they can have no reason 
to transfer the blame, should any re- 
_ verses come, from their own body to 

that of their opponents. It is true, 
that both in out of Parliament, 
theircharacters and services, are attack- 
ed by a set of stubborn hard-headed: 
rhetoricians, whom defeat and detec- 
tion have in vain striven to render 
less offensively arrogant than before. 
It is true, that whatever the pertina- 
—— unblushing self-complacent 
di can do, has been, and will 
done against them. In this, as in 

other things, let them remember 
their master, and destroy the edge of 
» by taking from it, as they 

may easily do, even the pretence of 
justice. The cool and veteran cham- 
pions that are arrayed against them, 
are not indeed likely to their hos- 


eerated soil of their self-love. 
obstinate though they be in their en- 
por atin hr as their trumpets 
ma i eir strength, it ma 
be doubted whether their Sany is oven 
now so formidable as they would have 
us to believe. Are they more united 
in purpose and design—or can more 
firmness and unity be expected from 
the Grenvillites and the Foxites now 
than in oc BO peared stand- 
ing an i their 
own opinions, they fairly neu- 
tralized each others ke so 
many chemical liquids—or, rather, 
2 
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like a man whose two legs should difs 
fer as to how they should move—they 
stood stock still? When the ) 
tion writers talk so vauntingly <heis 
the genius and wisdom that are ar. 
ranged upon their side—when the 
still continue to echo in our eats 
old jubilate of “ all the talents” —it ig 
fair that we should expect from them 
something more than mere 
Fe have =a us, oe ear of 
ir ave a right to the passive 
pe vag of their’ followers 3-~who 
are the heroes whom these pious wore 
shippers would now invest with this 
right divine ? Is Tierney one of them? 
—the hack of every administration— 
he who left the Whigs to join Addi 
ton—he who gave rise to Mr Wi 
ham’s notable simile of Punch and his 
Purchasers—he who would have join 
ed the present administration, had 
they been pleased to think him worth 
the having. It is rumoured, that this 
at genius has been chosen for their 
if it beso, they have, no doubt, 
acted on the principle of placing a 
weathercock on the summit of their 
temple.—Or, does the rising star of 
Brougham aspire so high?—the “great 
statesman,” whose super-eminent 
nius is so eternally and so y 
lauded by his friends, or, for aught 
we know, by himself, in the Edin- 
burgh Review. The claims which 
these men upon the confidence 
of England, however splendid may be 
their talents, however honest their in- 
tentions, are not surely such as to 
awaken much apprehension in the 
breasts of their adversaries. ‘The high 
terms in which their organs begin to 
—< what is due to the official 
c ter of party leaders, may induce 


us pan not that they themselves are 
sensible how little is likely to be given 

character of these whom 
they have elected to that lofty station. 


to the 


—I repeat, that the Ministers have 
little to fear from their enemies; and 
I may add, that, if they do but exert 
themselves, there is nothing which 
they may not count upon from their 
friends. xe #8E* 
[We are far from wishing it to be under- 
stood that the tenour of the above letter is 
wholly consistent with our views. We have 
inserted it, because we wish our pages to he 
open to free discussion on every ge 
and because it is the production of one 
whose opinions, whatever they may be, are 
a to be listened to with respect— 
tor.) 
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REFLECTIONS ON THE THEORY OF 
, POPULATION. 


Tue facts and reasonings on which 
the theory of ion, as illustrated 
by Malthus, is founded, admit of very 
brief explanation. The increase of the 
human species is necessarily limited 
by that of the means of subsistence. 
Any increase which exceeds this limit 
must be productive of poverty, vice, 
disease, and death. We are taught 
by experience, that the productive 
wers of the earth acknowledge at 
t a practical limitation: that if the 


utmost point of its ible fertility 
cannot be speculatively assigned, we 
are authorised to say that the practical 


increase will fall within certain limits 
easily assignable; and that, looking 
to the same experience, which is the 
only safe guide in questions of this 
kind, we cannot fail to perceive, that 
the constant energy of the principle 
of population far surpasses the li- 
mits of agricultural improvement ; 
and that the necessary and unalterable 
relations are sustained in practice, 
either by moral restraint alone, which 
anticipates and prevents the horrors 
arising out of any great we or 
by that sweeping and resistless misery 
by which nature is avenged for every 
po ewe contempt of her immutable 
inations. 

To prove that his theory is not the 
gratuitous produce of a gloomy ima- 
ination, Mr Malthus refers to the 
incontestible fact, that the population 
of British America doubled itself, un- 
der many and formidable inconveni- 
ences, in the space of twenty-five 
years: and justly assuming that this 
is the narrowest limit which can be 
assigned to the undisturbed energy of 
this productive power, he asks, in 
which of the civilized countries of 
Europe the most vigorous efforts of 
industry and of science could, within 
the same short period, double the 
actual produce of agriculture? Even 
if this could be done once, could it be 
repeated? Could the same series be 
continued for centuries to come, even 
if every inch of E territory 
were improved to the fertility of the 
most cultivated garden? Every man 
of sense will at once answer in the 
negative. The result is, that the 


= iple of population, not at any 

ture and distant period, but in our 

ewn days, as well as in ages that are 
Vor. IV. 
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past, has been restrained in its natural 
tendency to transcend the limits of 
subsistence, by some rigorous and 
diment, whieh her'peenpnted the oer 
iment, whic! the ex- 
istence of a surplus population, dhoceel 
to misery and destruction,—or by some 
fearful visitation, which, when ‘the 
inexorable laws of the physical world 
have once been » has swept 
the helpless sufferers from the face of 
that earth which ever with the 
vice and misery of its inhabitants, 

Such is a very general outline of 
the theory of population,—a theory 
not founded on any remote or uncer= 
tain facts, or on a series of hypothetical 
statements, but established out of the 
materials which the most common ex- 
perience supplies, and by a much 
shorter process of deduction than is 
usually required to establish the truths 
of science. 

The conclusions from the general 
principle thus laid down are of infinite 
importance to the right understanding . 
of some of the most momentous ques- 
tions of interior policy. If it be true 
that population has a natural tendency 
to increase in a more rapid ratio than 
the means of subsistence, it is obvious 
that all legislative encouragements to 
such increase are at best superfluous ; 
but if it be also true that a surplus 
Eye. when once called into 

ng by a system of mistaken policy, 
can be brought down to the inevitable 
limits which nature has ordained by 
devouring misery alone, it follows, that 
all such measures are in the highest 
degree cruel and impolitic. Let go- 
vernment occupy itself in its legitimate 
function of extending the resources of 
the country, by protecting industry in 
its operation and rewards ; an increase 
of population will surely follow the 
increased means of providing for it; 
but let no legislature attempt to invert 
the natural course of policy by the 
encouragement of early marriages,— 
by bestowing premiums and immuni- 
ties, honours and distinctions, which 
only give a superfluous and fatal acti- 
vity to a spring already too powerful 
for human prudence and self-centrol. 
The same principle involves the 
clear and unqualified condemnation of 
poor laws, so far as they not only pro 
vide for existing and inevitable misery, 
but tend to increase its amount by en- 
couraging the growth of population. 
Private charity, oe in its 
2 
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motive, so pure in its exercise, so 
beneficial both to the donor and re- 
ceiver, so free from all objections in 
point of policy to which a compulsory 
is exposed, might be found 

te to the relief of all real and 
inevitable calamity ; and the existence 
of legal provisions for the support ot 
the poor is therefore without defence, 
upon the principles of true A ayer ar 
But the questions about original 
formation of such establishments, and 
their continuance when once formed, 
and interwoven with a vicious system 
of public morals, are quite distinct. 
It by no means follows that we are 
bound instantly to destroy whatever 
we should have refused, in the first 
_ instance, to construct. A tenderness 
to human _suffering often exacts of 


philosophy great deference even to the 
most impolitic and barbarous institu- 
tions. It jis strange, that amid the 
acknowledged and intolerable evils of 
the poor laws, which have now excited 
one universal murmur of condolence 
and despair, so few should be dis 


to ise the true source of the 
calamity in the opposition of the prin- 
ciple of policy on which these laws are 
founded, to the immutable ordinances 
‘of nature: that so many intelligent 
persons should yet stubbornly look to 
the detail of regulation, instead of 
turning their eyes to the great and 
palpable vice of the entire system : 
that the insanity of that law, which 
assumes the unlimited abundance of 
the materials of labour and the means 
of subsistence, in the midst of the 
most cogent and touching evidence of 
their deficiency, should yet be dis- 
puted: and that the man who has 
vigorously and fearlessly unmasked 
the fatal delusion, should be rewarded 
with unsparing insolence, and branded 
as the enemy of his speci It is not 
the object of _ poner at once to 
sweep away the poor laws, and to 
pre the floating mass of wretch- 
edness which they have created to un- 
pitied destruction : but he has pointed 
out the true source of the overwhelm- 
ing calamity ; he has cleared the great 
—_ of all such establishments 
from the mist of prejudice in which it 
has been immemorially involved ; he 
has shown, not with what unsparing 
havoc a pretended reformation ought 
to be accomplished, but in what direc- 
tion all practicable improvements ought 
to be attempted. ith a just and 
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i hical rigour, he hag 
_— tamperers with repo: 
delicate subjects of domestic admini. 
stration of their childish plausibilities 
for concealing the truth on & mise 
guided public ; he has devel the 
true source and fatal magnitude of the 
evil, and prepared the way for an effi. 
cient remedy, which phi hy may 
indeed prescribe, but Sime slau 
accompli This is all that, in such 
po problems, science can do for 

umanity. 

intimately peraneted with the theo. 

of tion is the question of the 
pa agent has long divided the 
most able and enlightened political e. 
conomists. _This momentous discus. 
sion has hitherto been conducted too 
much on the ground of minute and 
trifling details, and without that stead: 
regard to general principles, whi 
alone can lead to a satisfactory solution 
of the difficult problem. 

The increase of population in any 
community becomes, in the present cir- 
cumstances of Europe, independent of 
the supply of food afforded by the im. 
proved agriculture of that particular 
state ; the demands of commerce for la« 
bour, with the facility of a foreign sup- 
ply of grain, might, but for legislative 
interference, create the most appaling 
disproportions. The agriculture of a 
civilized state cannot, for obvious rea- 
sons, sustain a fair competition in the 
general market with that of semi-bar- 
harous nations; it will therefore, in 
the natural course of events, be ne- 
glected, and the population must, of 
course, become dependent on foreign 
states for subsistence. Such is the in- 
evitable course of that state of societyin 
which we live, unless arrested by the 
interposition of the laws; the same 
impulse of resistless competition—the 
same pressure of severe discourage- 
ment, which have annihilated the once 
thriving manufactures, and swept = 
the commerce of flourishing states, wi 
extinguish also that manufacture of 
food, which, like all others, thrives 
only by encouragement and reward. 
It is true indeed, that a fatal crisis has 
never yet arrived to any state so as to 
leave its fields desolate in the abandon- 
ment of its agriculture ; for the rapid 
and unequal growth of commerce and 
manufactures, which can alone hasten 
such a catastrophe, is comparatively 
recent in the history of the world ; 
and the calamity of agricultural deso 
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‘tuous empiricism of 
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lation has been averted by the opera- 
tion of private interests, demanding 
and receiving the protection of the 
laws,—interests which, however sel- 
fish in their origin, have in this, as in 
many other cases, ht in strict 


subservience to the public ity. 
But even this constant Hn genet 
instinct has not saved England from 
occasional and severe agricultural de- 
ments, which, in many possible 
combinations of European policy, might 
have left her without resources to pro- 
pitiate a starving population, and avert 
the horrors of insurrection. ‘Those 
who have studied the science of politi- 
cal economy, not merely in its meta- 
physical details, but in its higher mo- 
ral bearings, know that the mere ac- 
cumulation of wealth, although an im- 
portant, is not the exclusive object of 
its researches ; that there are cases in 
which its most imperative maxims of 
a class, strictly economical, must be 
subordinated to the demands of a high- 
er and more interesting policy ; and that 
where national honour, tranquillity, or 
security is concerned, the most legiti- 
mate theory for the mere increase of 
wealth must, without scruple, be sur- 
rendered. It was thus that the legis- 
lature interposed by means of the na- 
vigation laws ; and by circumscribing 
its shipping market to the commerce 
of England, made a sacrifice of profit 
to security and strength, which has 
commanded the gratitude of England, 
and the applauding envy of mankind. 
The principle of that entire freedom 
which distinguishes the liberal com- 
mercial policy of modern times is in- 
deed sacred in every case which falls 
within its legitimate application—in 
every case where the question is singly 
about the accumulation of wealth, and 
where the sure ity of private in- 
terest will triumph over the presump- 
legislation,—in 
every case where those objects alone 
are at stake, which address themselves 
to the unerring instinct of that private 
ouaty from which alone the prin- 
i erives its application and its 
force ; but it is weak and unphiloso- 
phical to appeal to this maxim for the 
solution of cases which involve higher 
elements than the principle itself is in- 
tended to embrace, and which can be 
resolved only by a wider range of com- 
parison, and larger and higher views 


of policy. The ae is not, wheth- 


€r corn may be t cheaper under 


Foal 
ny 
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an unrestricted freedom of trade than 
with the incumbrance of corn laws? 
or, se psa a enhancement of = 
price o in does not operate on 
price of Ge the state of manufac- 
tures, and the course of foreign trade ? 
no man who understands even the ele- 
ments of political economy can hesi- 
tate for a moment as to any of these 
propositions. But the important mat- 
ters truly at issue are—whether, un- 
der the visible preponderance of manu~ 
facturing and commercial enterprise in 
a state which is excluded by opulence,: 
by taxation, by the accumulated 
sure of natural and. artificial burdens, . 
from all agricultural competition with 
the ata gh poverty of other nations, 
agriculture will not inevitably decline, 
and a fatal disproportion be created be« 
twixt the population and the produce 
of that particular state? Whether this 
Serrerien will not, unless the le- 
gislature interfere, naturally increase 
till a state of dependence be created 
not less artificial than formidable ? 
fi bass yo it be a the office of a 

igh and presidin, icy to interpose 
before the fei tee of the system be 
consummated ? and by the steady sa 
crifice of some portion of wealth, and 
amid the temporary struggles of a vi-« 
vacious, and already luxuriant, com< 
merce, restore the great and salutary 
proportions of nature, which never in- 
tended that the population of a mighty 
empire should repose for subsistence 
on the precarious fertility, or still 
more precarious policy, of neighbour~ 
ing states, to whom she stands jealous~ 
ly opposed by the very tenure of her 
ag ay ra 

Such is a specimen of the important 
ay of which the theory of 
pulation is susceptible—a theory which 
indeed affects, more ij less, ee 
every great question of domestic poli- 
cy. 7 Phose who calumniate the philo- 
sophy which they do not understand, 
have many expedients, indeed, to 
vide for any excess of population. They 
propose the cultivation of waste lands ; 
they hold out the cheering prospect of 
emigration ; they cannot believe that 
the world is fot large enough to afford, 
in some corner, an asylum for human 
folly. Can such reasoners forget, that 
the additional cultivation, which is 
profitable, will surely be attempted ? 
and that the fact of its not having been 
hitherto undertaken, affords conclusive 
evidence, that hitherto it would not 
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have been Le epee ah — 
argument applies to the toi e 
perils, the repulsive uncertainties of 
igration—that if either en i 
won fge anger and toil which 
it demands, it would undoubtedly be 
hazarded—and if it would not, that 
the inevitable failure of the experiment 
just ts one shape of that mi, 
in which a redundant population is 
extinguished, and which it is the ob- 
ject of every enlightened friend of hu- 
manity to avert. The precarious re- 
sources of waste lands, and Transat- 
_lantic wilds are to be explored, not as 
affording an outlet to any excess of 
population which may be created, or 
an invitation to the imprudence which 
calls it into existence ; but an ample 
field to enterprise and labour which, 
port crowned with success, will as- 
y find a progeny to icipate 
tm the fruits. “The order of nature 
and the voice of wisdom demanded 
that thie creation of that abundance, 
which can alone avert misery in all its 
forms, should precede the existence of 


the tion which is to consume it. 
The theory of population has been 


mi: ted as repugnant to the 
best feelings, and finest impulses of 
our nature—propitious to the schemes 
of despotism—and insulting to the dig- 
gs of the species. 

s that philosophy then at variance 
with the dearest and noblest of the 
passions, which would guard its virtu- 
ous gratifications from the pangs of 
Thane pos pe ee — 

ess and fa Vv e 
enlightened moralist a7 ditedinn, 
far from discountenancing the pure 
and virtuous union of the sexes, is am- 
bitious to _ for the dignity and 
stability of the endearing attachment— 
to avert from the most sacred retreat 
of mortal felicity, the canker of care 
and sorrow, before which enjoyment 
-withers away, and the ardour of pas- 
slowly but surely expires. It is 
the fatal prerogative of human folly to 
ne war upon the bounty of nature, 
and perversely to extract from the 
of Providence, the 
elements of bitterest calamity. 
What pH noes and ennobling as the 
passion of love in its virtuous — 
what so frightful and degrading in its 
excesses and aberrations? Improvi- 
dence and its inevitable effects—ex- 
treme and irremediable poverty—have 
been more fatal to connubial enjoy- 
ment than those comparatively rare 


richest a 
e 
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irregularities of passion which 
out of a distempered constitution, 
betray a di imagination. The 
philosopher who lifts his voice 
this calamitous improvidence, and who 
wishes to give their natural plenitude 
and endurance to the pure delights of 
virtuous passion, by exacting perfor. 
mance of the conditvon u n which a- 
lone nature has promised her indi 
sible sanction, is not the peevish and 
sullen enemy of enjoyment, but the 
steady and enlightened friend of hu. 
manity. . 
Nor is it less absurd to r 
this important aE AE lesson as 
being favourable to the progress of 
despotism. We are taught indeed, by 
the theory of population, that society 
has other dangers to provide against 
than those which spring out of politi- 
cal institutions, and when we consider 
what temptations to jealous tyranny 
the vehemence of indiscriminate and 
groundless complaint presents—and 
reflect on the fatal and ignominious 
career which has been run by the 
masters of modern revolution, who first 
discovered the source of all human 
evils in the existence, and their remedy 
in the unsparing destruction of all es 
tablished institutions, we ought to hail 
the doctrine which affords a manage- 
able and efficient check upon their ex« 
travagant presumption, as a powerful 
instrument, not of despotism but of 
liberty. The just theory of popula- 
tion, which exacts of governments the 
arduous duty of extending the public 
resources, and ae Pree 
rosperity, instead of the cheap 
rug feliction of adding indefinitely 
to the numbers of an unprovided, and 
of course, a profligate, population 
which, seniboal of ministering to the 
crooked ambition of power, by the for- 
midable aid of a needy and desperate 
gang, opposes to its projects the might 
and the wisdom of an independent, 
virtuous, and enlightened community ; 
which provides for the tranquillity of 
the state, by ensuring the comfort of 
the people, and for the perpetuity of 
muine freedom, by averting those 
ightful commotions, of which theeraft 
of demagogues and despots has in all 
ages known so well how to profit; 
and finally, which addresses a perpe- 
tual and impressive remonstrance to 
the temerity of statesmen, who, amid 
the profound revolutions which their 
measures often produce, have not even 
a glance of the actual suffering which 
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they create, and of that futurity of 
Sevasin f pabeeahy, whi & 

uch a strain 0 i » while it 
and exalts the siuties of rul- 
ers, eonfirms the independence, and 
watches over the happiness of the gov- 
erned, cannot be the ally of despotism, 
nor the enemy of man. 


—>_—— 


@BSERVATIONS ON THE CRITIQUE OF 
GOETHE'S LIFE IN THE EDINBURGH 
REVIEW. 


Great and merited as is the fume of 
those mighty masters who have, in our 
days, revived the powerand glory of the 
of England, deep as is the pos- 
session which they have taken of the 
minds of their contemporaries, and 
eternal as their sway must be over all 
that shall ever their language, — 
it is evident that the same destiny 
which made them to come later, has 
made them to be less than their pre- 
decessors. They are the children of 
an illustrious race, but they are not 
the peers of those who founded its 
splendour. One of themselves has 
modestly and beautifully expressed 
the truth, that they are but the glean- 
ers of fields, 
“ Where happier bards of yore had richer 
harvests found.” 
There are services which can only 
once be rendered to the literature of 
any country, because only once can 
rs te needed ; and these are repaid 
with honours which are for ever by 
themselves, because the only men who 
might have any hope of equalling 
them would deem it no less than sacri- 
lege to brook the suspicion of such 
rivalry. They are themselves the de- 
voutest worshippers of those whose 
iration has descended to them ; 
and they confess their own inferiority, 
not with willingness merely, but with 
pride. The excellencies which all ad- 
mire are best comprehended by these 
kindred spirits, and excellencies which 
bn not are revealed to them. 
ile vulgar eyes contemplate afar 
off and dimly, it is their privilege to 
approach the shrine, and see the glory 
in its brightness. In their intellects, 
and in their hearts, the Majesty of the 
departed finds its best interpreters, and 
its securest throne. 
Without pretending to say that the 
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genius of Goethe is equal to that of 
Milton or Shakspeare, it is certain that 
his fame in Germany is, and always 
— ved = sateen with . theirs 
in England. was a majestic 
spirit, and Wieland a vine’ but 
e affectations with which they were 
both, although in very different ways, 
ehargeable, prevented either of them 
from taking such a hold of the minds 
of his countrymen as is requisite for. 
him that would be anational poet,— 
much more for him that would aspire 
to be the founder of the poetry of a 
nation. Arising in a country wherein 
education had long been universal, 
and thought profound, and fancy ac- 
tive,—and in an age wherein many 
imperfect attempts had been made to- 
wards establishing in that country such 
a literature as she was entitled to pos~ 
sess,—it was the fortune of Goethe to 
acquire, while yet a boy, an ascend~ 
ancy over the intellect and imagina<« 
tion of his country, such as no other 
of its writers ever had obtained ; and 
he has conferred upon her literature, 
in his maturer Ppa services — 
must tuate this possession, so lon 
as ne te which he has fix 
and ennobled continue to be that 
of a cultivated and energetic nation. 
For many centuries Europe has wit- 
nessed no living reputation acquired 
by literature alone, which could sus 
tain the slightest comparison with that 
enjoyed by Goethe. A period of fifty 
ears has now elapsed since he first 
me an author; and during the 
whole of that long career, his fame 
has been perpetually and uniformly on 
the increase. With the skill which 
was requisite for creating and estab- 
lishing the poetical language of a great 
but a divided nation, he has united 
such a richness of thought and fancy, 
that each of his great works has be« 
come, as it were, the model of a new 
species,—that his spirit has been all 
sling the fountain from which his con< 
temporaries have derived not only 
their rules, but their materials. Seat- 
ed above competition, and fearless of 
failure, he has directed and — 
the minds of two generations, as if by 
the charm of a magician. ‘The reve- 
rence of half a century has now ga- 
thered in all its fulness around the old 
age of Goethe. The whole of his 
mighty nation are at one in honouring 
their poet. His fame forms one of the 
few centre points around which all 
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the works — 


Germans se en of the few sacred 
ions wherein they recognise the 

bols of their brotherhood. 
At the age of seventy, this man, 
ing, indeed, no longer the im- 
us fire which shone forth in 
erter, Egmont, Goetz, and Faustus, 
but still indefatigable in his its, 
vivid in his recollections, an — 
ful in his eloquence, began, at the re- 
quest of his friends and disciples, to 
compose the history of his life. The 
present was received by his country- 
men, not with indulgence, for of that 
there was no need, but with grateful- 
ness. Knowing and feeling as they 
do the greatness of his genius, it was 
no wonder that they should listen 
without weariness to the history of a 
mind from which there had sprung so 
many wonders. The more minute the 
details, the more close the descrip- 
tions, it was the better for their pur- 
pose ; for no details, and no descrip- 
tions, could be without their use, 
which might tend to record the gra- 
dua! developement of faculties and 
ideas to which they owed so much. 
Scenes which had the first 
hints of those masterpieces which they 
worshipped, however trifling in them- 


selves, were to them most ee 
c 


scenes. The enthusiasm with w 
he recalled his boyish delight in the 
chivalrous antiquities of the Rhine and 
the Maine, excited no sentiments of 
derision in those who could appreciate 
the services done to the spirit of Ger- 
many by the Goetz of Berlichingen. 
The a of his own early passion 
was read, although half sportively nar- 
rated, with other feelings than those 
of merriment, by them who had so 
often been melted by his tales of hum- 
ble love. The narrative of his early 
studies at Leipsig was received as the 
best commentary on that unequalled 
portrait of the wisdom, the weakness, 
the superstition, and the infidelity of 
man, which he has embodied in his 
Faustus. The incidents of his wan- 
derings in Italy and in Germany—the 
memorials of the enthusiasm with 
‘which, in his youth, he contemplated 
thing that was great and glori- 

ous in nature and in art—were. pre- 
cious in the eyes of those who knew 
with what unrivalled felicity he had 
himself into ages and 

countries that bear no resemblance to 
each other,—who remembered that 
the Tasso, and the Iphigenia, and the 


Goetz, and Faustus, were 
of the same hand. Let us i 

with what delight we should 

peruse an easy and copious bi 

of any one of our own great ; 
worthies,—or, if the time were 
with what gratitude we should 

a minute story of the mode in which 
the spirit of Scott or Byron had been 
shaped and fashioned,—and we shall 
have no difficulty in comprehending 
the nature of that universal feeling 
with which the Germans received the 
Life of Goethe. 

It is pa that the ingenious 
editor of the Edinburgh Review is 
himself quite ignorant of German lites 
rature, otherwise he would have taken 
care that his journal should not have 
been totally silent in regard to by far 
the greater part of all the excellent 
and original works which have been 
published in Europe since the coms 
mencement of his labours. But the 
fame of Goethe is not confined to his 
own country, or to those that read its 
language ; nor is it easy to conceive 
upon w “ theory of propriety in 7 

to literary criticism, a person of 

and genius could proceed, 

when he permitted the life of such a 
man as Goethe to be travestied in his 
pages by one whose youth, however 
young he may be, can furnish but a 


sorry excuse for the empty arrogance © 


and very offensive irreverence of his 
production. The knowledge which 
this unfledged Aristarchus ae 
of the German language might have 
been applied to better purposes. It 
argues some very singular malforma- 
tion within, when we perceive a man 
converting what might be to him the 
key of knowledge and wisdom, into 
the instrument of a wanton levity, 
alike disgraceful to his heart and to 
his head. It argues, to say the least 
of it, a very culpable negligence on the 
part of Mr Jeffrey, that, or the sake 
of gratifying with a few paltry jokes 
the ignorant and malicious dullness of 
some of his readers at home, he should 
run —_ -~ mn porate le 
ing the feelings of a a . 
ads man, whose name wil be reve= 
renced by the world many hundred 
ears after all the reviewers that ever 
insulted his genius shall be forgotten. 
The disgrace which the Edinburgh 
Review incurred in the estimation of 
all the scholars in Europe, by its attack 
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this most eminent person, is, 
mans only one of the many rebukes 
wherewith the arrogant tone assumed, 
upon almost all occasions, by that 
‘journal, has been visited. The gentle- 
men who had the honour of establish- 
ing it fell, even in the first concoction 
of their plan, into many errors which 
have grievously im the contem-~ 
i their work, and 


of its authors might have otherwise 
iven it a claim. Of these errors, the 
t and greatest was the assumed 
principle of being always reviewers 
. A few clever and well- 

informed young gentlemen might sure- 
ly have set on foot a very excellent li- 
terary journal, without making it an 
axiom in their creed, that they them- 
selves were, and should always con- 
tinue to be, the very first geniuses 
and an, © their times. Upon 
what principle of sane judgment per- 
sons a had never _— any 
great and splendid work of any kind 
whatever, and who therefore could 
have no assurance of the measure of 
their own powers, should conceive 
themselves entitled to take it for 


granted that England and Europe had 
exerted themselves to the utmost in 
fashioning their spirits, and would 
thenceforth seek comparative repose in 
the shaping of =— comparatively 


insignificant, we have no capacity to 
imagine. The blessed self-compla- 
cence of minds that could easily and 
bee wes f embrace so comfortable 
@ notion their own importance, 
must, without all question, in the eyes 
of those who consider pleasure as the 
summum bonum of humanity, appear 
no despicable boon. But there are 
many sources of pleasure, whose effi- 
cacy may be acknowledged by those 
that do not en pag a a a The 
straw crown of a ite confers 
perhaps more intense delight upon its 
wearer, than the splendour of the “ gol- 
den round” ever conveys to the mind 
of the true prince. e satisfaction 
with which a smart critic chuckles 
over the contemplation of his own im- 
portance, may in like manner be a far 
more unmixedly pleasurable feeling 
than the more lofty, and more serious, 
and more modest consciousness of a 
majestic poet. Disturbed with no so- 
litary clouds of despondence, tormented 
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by no longings, maddened by no dreams 
of higher greatness, the Aristarch soon 
reaches the ultimatum of his ambition, 
and sits down contented in the 

sion of we little, because a hopes 
not, per imagines not, ie 
bility of the much.—The a Pichat 
clambers to the summit of tree 
beneath which the lion reposes, and 
the dwarf who, 

“« Perch’d on a pedestal, 
Overlooks a giant,” 

derive a pride from their Aevation, 
which is not attended by any feelings 
of proportionate reverence on the part 
of its ‘eholders. The world may be 
deceived for a little space; but there 
is no chance of its ising, with 
any permanent approbation, the airs 


of happy i 


superiority assumed by our 
northern Slane the Wordsworths, 


the Southeys, and the Goethes, of their 
age. 


—=—_— 


SPEECH DELIVERED BY AN EMINENT 
BARRISTER.* 


Turs is by far the best of all Orator 
Phillip’s orations, and perhaps the 
chief cause of its excellence is, that the 
sole subject of it is himself. He keeps 
his eye steadily fixed on that great 
personage, and the language of self- 
adoration becomes sublime. He speaks 
as if he were looking all the while into 
a mirror,—each new gesticulation cre- 
ates new energies,—his address to 
others thus assumes the impassioned 
character of a soliloquy,—and he is 
perhaps the only orator who ever 
wholly forgot that he had an audience. 

We wish to speak in the most flat~ 
tering terms of Orator Phillips, but we 
are aware, that heis a gentleman glut- 
tonous of praise, and of ostrich-like 
power of digestion. It is impossible 
to satisfy such an appetite. He must 
have heaped up measure, and running 
over, or he gets sulky, and will have 
none of it. oa — up his nose at 
the frugal an ubrious repast so 
promptly spread for him by the Edin- 





* Calumny Confuted.—Speech, delivered 
at the Dinner, given by a Select and Nu- 
merous Party of Friends, for the 
of Refuting the Remarks of the Quarterly 
Review, on the Character and Conduct ef 
an Eminent Barrister. Milliken, Dublin. 
1817. : 
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Reviewer, nay, threw it some- The chairman had, it seems, read: 
what unceremoniously into the face of (immediately after the cheese) the ars 
his entertainer. Can we, therefore, ticle in the Quarterly Review, which 
expect, that he will accept graciously gave occasion to the august 
from our humble hands, a treat, which It is impossible not to be condi 
he contumeliously spurned at, when the consummate skill with which the 
held out by the honourable and learned Orator steals upon the sympathy of 
member for Winchelsea? Yet, we are his auditors. How calm, yet 
not without hopes, that he may be energetic, is his commencement. 
prevailed upon to accept our eulogies, = “* Think for a moment on the article our 
who do not prefend to be orators our- chairman has just read, amid bursts of in. 
selves, but mere critics of oratory in ‘dignation which even his dignity could not 
others. He despised, as it was natur- mtrol. I rege! se who this defamer is-— 
al for him to do, the envious calum- paar fy | be tom shield—oblivion is his safe. 

: : not flatter himself that heis the 
nies of Brougham and of Jeffrey, those object of my wrath—let him not hope the ho. 
little and disappointed men, of whose nour of my revenge. I mean not to ti 
eloquence, as Mr Phillips well ob- the cloud that conceals him with the reflect. 
serves, no one ever heard—low and ed brightness of my glory ;—the lightning, 
petty-foyging practitioners,wholook up that would destroy, illuminates: never « 
with bitter hatred on the “‘ Young the temple of Ephesus—in all the splendour 
Pride of Erin,” from the hopeless a- f its primitive pride, in all the imposing 
basement of their obscurity. What nae of its architecture, in all the bles. 
have auch small folk to do with des of its beauty—attract such animated 


Councellor and Orator Phillips? ‘The tendon, as when it shone—the star of 
world, who heard of thein for the first con eat tape hes Do a ee 
time, when they gave a public opinion  pificent !—( Loud and repeated bursts of ap- 
of that illustrious young man, has long pause. )” 
since forgotten them—while, on the Every thing is now swept away by 
contrary, Mr Phillips, who has taken the torrent. Hear how he revels and 
the well-known instrument out of the _;yiots in his strength. 
hands of fame, and boldly flown with « I like not that cold and cautious court 
it at his mouth across the Irish chan- of Criticism, where Spleen sits in judgment 
nel, makes a very great noise in the upon Splendour, where Prudence pleads a 
world indeed! and successfully acts eee assion, and the Orator is lost in the 
the of his own ‘Trumpeter. etorician ; I love not that barren and 
e Speech, from which we shall bounded circus, where the captious adver. 
now give our readers a few extracts, ty entangles in his pitiful net the warrior, 


: : whose weapon he is too weak to wield;— 
was delivered under circumstances of Oh, it di the heart to abe the GAME 


nee solemnity. A dinner had little men assume the proud port of the 
ven to the Orator in a tavern giant! Oh, it deadens ae , to behold 
in Dublin, by a hundred select friends, an object enthroned in ideal elevation, pre 
who were desirous of expressing their senting us obscurity, for extent ; for sub- 
admiration of his talents and respect limity, darkness !—the waggon rumbling 
for his character, at the moderate ex- over a rugged and rutted road, might more 

of half-a-guinea a head, includ- successfully emulate the deafening rail 
ing a bottle rt-wine. On the ‘he thunderbolt—the meteor, whose 


, - is the swamp, whose home is the wil- 
cloth being withdrawn, ‘ the Orator erness, might better vie in beauty and 
rose, and entered into a vindication of jeatitude with the standing star, who Te 
himself against the ions of the joices for ever in the vaulted sky, and a 
Quarterly Review. ‘The grandeur of tunes in his rapid revolutions the song that 
the occasion—the magnitude of the _ first soothed the ear of infant Existence.” 
eause—the solemnity of the time—the Having thus exposed the —_ 
magnificence of the place—the nobili- of the Quarterly Reviewer, he next 
ded the audience—the genius of the seizes on a still more vulnerable 

tor—formed altogether such an as- —his Envy ; and the picture he 
semblage of glory as has but rarely be- of that demon, deprives Spenser of all 
fore been witnessed in this sublunary ¢laim to the character of a poet. How 
scene, Jt is enough to say, that the feeble his allegory to the living reality 
Speech - rag Fag of the demon of Orator Phillips. 
was y ot Mr ps—o: au- - « But Envy—this whispering demot— 
dience—and of the tavern in which this pale passion of the wan and wastel 
they had previously dined. mind—this sorceress, whose eye gazes with 

1 





dented applause for many minutes. )” 

ray we the finest, and certain- 
ly the most triumphant passage in this 
noble oration, is that where he destroys, 
by his eloquence, that * consistency” 
which he formerly deserted in his 
conduct. 


“ But let us not be deceived by Decla- 
mation, that fatal faculty, who flings over 
every object a prismatic ion of delu- 
sive 3 let us examine what are the me- 
rits of this boasted blessing ? this courtly 
consistency ?—Oh ! well may she vaunt her 
parentage! well may she be vain of her 
connexions: the daught« of Obstinacy— 
the sister and the ‘of Stubbornness— 
unholy was the hour of their horrid and 

nuptials! accursed were the rites of 
the ceremony—when Bigotry held 
the torch, whose lustre was the light of 
Hell, over the altar blackened and blushing 
with blood ; and accursed are the children 
of their incestuous commerce !—ConsisT- 
ency ! !—how i t are these maniacs 

know not that motion is the purpose, 
and the principle, and the power of life— 
—they know not that but for his motion the 
beds of Ocean would sink into a sad and si- 
lent and sullen ation—a desert of death 
—a pit of ction !—walk abroad in 
the terrific time of tempest and tumult, and 
mark how the ministry and motion of the 
wi whirlwinds cleanses the vaulted arn- 

i of air! Look around on the ob- 
jects of Nature—is not the cessation of mo- 


Having thus gotten the Quarterly 
Review fairly down below the table, 
the C thus tramples on his 
fallen foe. Never was shi bran- 
dished with more merciless vigour at 
Donnybrook fair. 
ae Bit this Alario—this Attila—this Atri- 

atroci + questions m intance 
wih te Tog labyrinth of law, with the 

Tou. IV, 


It is the Bank of Ireland to a mealy 

m the head of the orater. 

fight is taken out of the man with- 

out a name—and Mr Phillips thus 
throws a somerset over the ropes. 

** Need I now what I have uttered 
in England and in in London and 
in Liv. in Cork and in Kerry——Re- 
FORM !—radical, resistless REFORM !—In 
the new birth of your Parliament you will 
hail the regeneration of your Country !—J 
have said it often and often—again and 
again, but I was not attended to; 1 have 
said it in Prose-—I was not attended to; I 
have said it in Verse—J was not attended to. 
—There is a peculiar and iate dia- 
lect—a that is not that is 


not Verse, but which, while it possesses all 
the strength and sinew of Prose, charms with 
all the magic and melody of Verse, that com- 


bines the energy of with the eu- 
plony of Song—in this dialect of Paradise 
have said it, and—will after-ages believe 
the disgraceful narrative ?—J was not at- 
tended to! !—[A long pause of expressive 
silence.” 
dem of the Biuwing placid seenep 
m e wing 
must have the inevitable of 
throwing into the shade all the other 
contents of our invaluable Magazine. 
Well—let them go. A page of Phil- 
lips prem the sacrifice. Hear the 
Seer 


Fan d ig oamapnind stg at the tread of 
ngland, there were those who said it was 
;—vain visions of ideal wealth floated 
“| meeieenemameatinten reid 
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minion blest their repose. They listened not 
to the lessons of ages ; they worshipped not 
at the altar of history ; they heard not of that 
lever, whose pressure is the present, whose 
ikaw the past, whose fulcrum is the fu- 
ire; they thought not on the ruins of Rome ; 
they looked not to the exanrple of Athens ; 
they thought not on that fallen nation, whose 
merchants were the princes of the earth. 
No! they were chaunting their idle 
of praise ; they were ing through the 
of Paris, they were visiting the vallies 
of Waterloo! rong: f in the es yey 
delusion, they were lulled into a and 
dreamy repose by the lays of the 
Taureat, or sublimated to a tic. enthu- 
siasm by the inebriate inspiration of another 
of the lakes, a very Montorio of 
ess, a lay preacher, one who dreams 
dreams, and sees visions, forsooth.—W ell— 
no matter—his fantastic feats of German 
jugglery are uded !|—I strove to break 
the slumber of death, but mine was the voice 
of one crying in the wilderness—W 0 to those 
who bow down at the altars of National 
Insolvency—their deity is a demon—their 
shrine is the table of the moncy-changer— 
the incense of their adoration is wafted on 
the tainted sighs of an injured and insulted 
people ; the bread of their impious commu- 
nion is moistened with the sweat, and lea- 
vened with the blood of indigence :—the 
minister—but need I name the ministers of 
the accursed sacrifice! [ Name! Name !— 
no! no!| Oh! I loath the sickening scene 
of senatorial servility—of Plebeian prostra- 
tion !—if we must have a Parliament, why 
are its numbers limited ? Why is its sphere 
of action confined ?—in this zra of univer- 
sal genius, when mind at length asserts its 
inherent omnipotence over the essential 
grossness, and the accidental fluctuations of 
matter, why is not the intellectual strength 
of the kingdom represented ?—but mark, for 
a moment, the wretched policy of these 


h-mongering sinecurists—they deify 
Wealth thee despise Wisdom—like the 


** Better, far better were the slavery of 
African, than the boasted birthright of 
iton—What though he toils beneath 
Sun—what though he shrinks un- 


ag 


bloated Vampires, that rise from the vaults 
of Corruption and Rottenness, to feast upon 


Speech delivered by an Eminent Barrister. 


t 


CNov, 
the heart and the hopes, upon the ; 
and the blood of their country !—years ie 
glided by—generations have passed away 
even centuries—those vast segments ba 
circle of time, have waned and wasted—Lj. 
terature hath advanced—Po hath ‘ex. 
tended her reign—Eloquence is the attri. 
bute of universal man—Science hath 

her conquests from the University to the 
Universe ;—with the presumption of Pro. 
metheus we have called down fire from heg. 
ven—with the wing of Dedalus we have 
traversed the ambient oceans of air—but is 
the happiness of social man extended ? Have 
we improved in the art of Legislation ?. 
Those questions you have heard admir 
answered by my honourable Friend, to 
whose eloquent expositions you have listen. 
ed with such deep delight [Acar ! hear 1} 
let it be my task to point out less observable 
evils—look to the University of Ireland! 
She weeps for her children, and will not be 
comforted for they are not.—The voice of 
the ‘ Historica SocieTyY” is silent 
dust hath defiled the volumes that record 
the glorious and gigantic march of Genius 
—the bookworm hath battened on the trea. 
sures of thought—the triumphs and the tro. 
phies of Literature—Solitude sits in the 
chambers, where Age gazed in mute admi- 
ration, while Youth hastened to decide 
where Wisdom watched with wonder the 
wild and wanton wing of Eloquence, asit 
rose, in unimaginable flight, above the cal- 
lous and calculating ken of minds, 

ed by the cold contagions of self-vaun' 
Pride,—clouded by coarse communion wi 
self-sufficient prejudice. (Hear! hear!) 
Pass where the hurricane hath past !—visit 
the vale which the earthquake hath visited ! 
—where the bank bloomed with beauty, 
where the flower flourished, where the river 
rolled and reflected the lovely and luxuriant 
landscape, where the wild bird chaunted his 
carols of thoughtless praise—behold the rift- 
ed rock—rugged and ragged—black with 
lightning and barren of vegetation—behold 
the putrid and offensive spots, poisoned and 
polluted by pestilential pools, where the liv 
quid loveliness, that now lingers in loath- 
some stagnation, once cheered and charmed 
the sense of musing meditation. Suchis 
that theatre of thought !—such that circus 
of competition !—that focus of fancy, 
which all the rays of genius converged, in 
which all the gleams of poetry and all. the 
glew of oratory, the impassioned —— 
—the articulate alliteration—were collected 
and concentred. Oh I could dwell-on the 
radiant retrospect for a measureless eternity ! 
I could console myself for the contemptudus ' 
contumely of the critic, by reverting to 
days—of rapture, which dullness could not 
depress !—of reputation, which awoke the 
envy of no enemy! These, my friends, are. 
the rich recollections, that shed a long line 
of lustre on the lawn of life—these are the 
charming associations, that cherished. ia 
childhood, mingle with the memory of mas 








oe 
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that make the heart a habitation of de- 

i spirit that raises the soul 
ey the Souds and cares of sublunary 
scenery, @ pillar of » Whose pedestal is 


» whose e is ity.—[ Bursts 
as d admiration. | 


We earnestly entreat Mr Phillips to 
come to Edinburgh, and dine here as 
he has dined at Liverpool and in 
Dublin. The inhabitants of this town 
can have no peace till they give him a 
dinner—and a dinner he must have, 
that is certain. We are requested by 
Mr Young, the celebrated traiteur of 
the Dilettanti Society, to join his en- 
treaties to ours, that Mr Phillips will 

t of a public dinner in Free-Ma- 
son’s Hall—(bottoms limited to 100), 
and we understand that nothing but 
an amiable modesty prevents the man- 
ciple of Mr Scott's new academical and 
legal institution, from joining his name 
to our petition. If Mr Phillips would 
allow the dinner to be eat on his birth- 
day, the inhabitants of Edinburgh 
would consider the honour still higher 
—and if that gentleman would think 
it a farther inducement to attend, the 
strictest care shall be taken that no- 
body is allowed to make speeches after 
dinner but himself. 

:* Come then—ethereal mildness, come, 

And from the bosom of yon dropping cloud, 

While music wakes. .around,. veiled in a 
shower 

Of shadowing roses on our plains descend.” 


The Printer’s Devil has just hinted 
to us, that this is nota Speech of Mr 
Phillips’ at all—and that we have been 
im upon. If so, we beg Mr 
Phillips’ pardon for our stupidity, and 
return thanks to the author of the 
Speech, whoever he is, for the amuse- 
ment he has afforded us. 


<a 


PROSPECTUS OF A NEW ACADEMICAL 
INSTITUTION AT EDINBURGH, 


Some years ago, a sharp dispute arose 

ween the wise men of the north 
and the wise men of the south, on the 
respective merits of their Universities. 
A good deal of nonsense was uttered 
by Hoth parties, though not more than 
is usual on occasions when people will 
talk of what they do not understand. 
A Scotch Professor is proud of many 
things, and of none more than his ig- 
norance of the English system of edu- 
cation. An English Professor is also 
proud of many things; and if igno- 
rance be bliss, he must be happy 
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whenever he thinks of Scotland. Ne 
permanent interest could be felt in 
such blundering debates ; and the im- 
pression generally made by them on 
the minds of the impartial was, that 
however excellent might be the systems 
prevalent in the Universities of Oxford 
and Edinburgh, the great men in both 
were exceedingly apt to expose them- 
selves, and, in the midst of extreme 
liberality and love of truth, to exhibit 
prsew 4 hagas ome a many de- 

orable prejudices. e le 
of Scotland are as. much atte 
about the English Universities, as if 
they were establishments in Siberia ; 
and the knowledge which Englishmen 
have of ours amounts to no more than 
this, that the. Professors are all Pres- 
byterians, and that the students are 
sad graceless dogs, who do nothi 
but devour the fatal pages of Davi 
Hume and Adam Smith. 

A man has at last arisen to combine 
the advantages of the two systems ; 
and the name of WiLt1am Scott will 
be inscribed in letters of gold among 
those of the benefactors of his species. 

The University of Edinburgh is to 
be allowed to stand where it now 
stands ; the Professors to lecture where 
they now lecture. But an English Uni- 
versity is to rise up under its shadow, 
and fresh Profesgors.are at night to 
succeed those worn-out by day; so 
that the sluices of knowledge are to be 
opened by sunrise, and shut long after 
sunset. Such a. system of irrigation 
cannot fail to cover the whole intel- 
lectual land with one flush of verdure. 

The original. mind of Witiiam 
Scort has discovered this great truth, 
which lies at the bottom of his system, 
that the students at the University of 
Edinburgh forget in the evening every 
thing they hear in the morning ; and 
to remove this eyil, which obviously 
stands in the way of the progress of 
all national improvement, he proposes 
to found his Academical Institution. 

The original: mind of Wittiam 
Scort had discovered, that when 
young men ge to an University, they 

now not what to study, but are like 


so many puppies in a , at a loss 
on which dich: to tages is a chief 
object, therefore, .of the Academical 
Institution, to “* advise them as to the 
lectures of the University.” Thus says 
this truly great discoverer: “‘ Students 
in law will be advised po pase Ave eee 
in this or some other University (this is 





of medicine. 

The original mind of Wittiam 
Scott has discovered, that the stu- 
dents attending the University of Edin- 


nd 
oct 


delivered in the University. To do 
this rationally, it will not be amiss for 
ipal and Professors of the 


t down to the 

the pen an who, from 

to nine o’c on Tuesday and 
venings, is to lecture on 

study of Chemistry. Our friend 
horse-doctor is described mee 
experienced man, who has at- 

tended the classes of Dr ry, Dr 
, and Dr Barclay.” i - 
lectures we shall ourselves 


mind of WiLtram 
that medical 


and 
knowledge of the Latin lan- 
To secure this, a member of 


[Nov 
would seem, been seldom seen 
in the windows of our medical : 
a 4 
e original mind of Wittiaw 
Scott has discovered, that 
feeding is a principal object in the 
lish Universities, and likely to wees 
nial-with the tastes, though 
itherto foreign to the habits, of 
students of his Academical Institution, 
Accordingly, “‘ each student will have 
access at all times to the commons 
room, in which he will order his mealy 
at the hours most convenient to hims 
self, and at his own expense, from the 
kitchen of the Institution.” This ig 
an improvement, too, on the English 
system. —— a a hour for din- 
ner bri e students of a college 
foto tha ball at once, so that no one 
can eat his dinner in peace. But here, 
a hungry disciple of the horse-doctor 
may steal into a corner, and devour 
his meal with all the solitary enjoys 
ment of Solomon himself. A dinner 
in the common-room of the Academis 
cal Institution will be like a coun 
dance in the George-street Assem 
Rooms. As one couple retires, another 
will succeed to the sport; and there 
will be a ceaseless succession of down 
the middle, hands across, cast off cor 
ners, and reel. No species of know- 
ledge sits well on an empty stomach ; 
and we have only to hope and trust 
that a manciple and a cook will be 
found, in every way qualified for the 
msible situation in which they 
ill find themselves placed. 
The original mind of Wrtt1am 
Scott has discovered, that, for the 
present, no ae is so well adapted for 
the manifold but consistent purposes, 
moral, intellectual, and physical, of 
his Academical Institution, as Free 
masons’ Hall. That hall, dedicated to 
St Cecilia, is consecrated to the fine 
arts; and Music, we find, is to be 
lectured on (and, we presume, some 
good songs given by Mr Scott and the 
other Professors) for one hour every 
day. This hour is from three to four, 
when we ourselves always intend to 
dine ; for nothing goes down so well 
with beef and greens as music, either 
vocal or instrumental. In Freemasons’ 
Hall, too, much noble eloquence has 
ere now been heard, from masters and 
from grand-masters ; for sure we are, 


that 2 
“© Graios dedit ore rotundo 
Musa loqui. » 
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Phere too were held the meetings of 
the Forum, that school of oratory, 
where Jemmy Thomson, the bard of 
Kinleith, first “rolled his moral thun- 
‘er the soul,” and where we 
to have heard the “ wee 
sticket minister” make his first great 
Such is an imperfect outline of the 
of William Scott’s Aeademical 
sor eri a lye — the ne im- 
portant may be anticipated on 
the national character of the Scottish 
.. Should we have fallen into 
any mistakes, we hope to have them 
corrected by Mr Scott himself, whom 
we should be happy to reckon among 
ents. 


our 

We have not heard where the range 
of buildings is to be erected. We 
would recommend that part of the 
Mound generally set apart for the 
exhibition of wild beasts. The situa- 
tion, we have understood from Mr 
Polito, is exceedingly healthy, only 
two apes and one bear having ever 
suffered any serious sickness during 
their stay there—a sickness which was 
entirely occasioned by the remissness 
of the manciple. ould this site, 
however, seem too much exposed, a 
very sheltered one may be found under 
the North Bridge, in all respects con- 
yenient for the principal purposes of 
the Institution, and where the records 
may be deposited. 

e are proud to find that our opi- 
nion of this great national Institution 
is sanctioned by the highest authori- 
ties. Of these, the most decided is 
that of my Lord Erskine, contained in 
the following letter to the founder of 
the Institution. Our readers will not 
fail to admire the delicacy with which 
his Lordship com into a post- 
script the only in tion which Mr 
Scott was desirous of obtaining, and 
the narrow escape which the letter 
has run of being written entirely about 
the Ex-Lord Chancellor of England. 


iT 


Dear Scott, 

“ You must no doubt have been much 
at receiving no answer to your 

most kind and friendly letter, independently 
of the subject of it, which entitled it to great 
consideration even from a stranger. The 
truth is, that though it is dated the 18th of 
August, I never saw it till this moment 
when I am writing to you; having found it 
accident amongst a bundle of papers 
had been sent from London when I 
A aa here, and put aside as having been 
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ss] agree with Mr John Clerk, who is.a 
authority wherever he is known, and 
fre is well known here, that the i 
you pi between the laws o 
and of my native country must be obviously 
useful to both; and I cannot doubt your 
qualifications to render it eminently so, from 
your education, ability, and Kn , and 
your indefatigable attention to every thing 
undertak 


e. . 

‘* The authenticity of the speeches you so 
partially allude to in. your letter, you will 
soon be one of the few judges of yourself; 
as those who heard them are every day fall- 
ing into the grave, where I myself, before it 
is long, must follow them. ey were col- 
lected together, and their publicatior sug- 
gested, by my excellent friend Robert Fer- 
gusson, who is now receiving the just 
recompence of his talents in India, nét 
through favour, but by the independent 
exertion of them. 

‘It has given me great satisfaction to 
find that all the five volumes have been 
republished in the United States, and that 
they are in the hands of most of the Pro- 
fessors and Students of Law in the different 
States of that Union, which I pray God 
may be as immortal as Washington. 

“* My reason for this satisfaction is, be- 
cause, without any merit of mine, the occa- 
sion of many of the speeches ought never to- 
be fi in countries that are free, and 
whose inhabitants resolve to continue so. 
Believe me to be, : 

Dear Scott, 
Yours very sincerely. 


ERSKINE. 
William Scott, Esquire. 


Buchan Hill, near Crawley, Sussex, 
September 15, 1818. 


‘ P. S. I approve also of the whole. of 
pao 5 ag which I received with your 
etter.” : 


We have only to add, in the words 
of Mr Scott, that “ the plan of this 
Institution will be considerably ex 
tended, if it shall be found useful, 
the intention being to follow out the 
noble scheme recommended by Miiton 
in his Tractate on Education ;” and 
that the Prospectus, with letters from 
Dr Batclay, Mr John Clerk, -and Sir 
Samuel Romilly, may be had of Mr 
Laing, opposite the College. We have 
not h how the lectures are goil 
off; but we can speak highly the 
dinners, the expense of which, with a 
tolerable dose of whisky toddy, is re= 
stricted to half-a-crown. Some stu- 
dents have, we hear, been detected in 
drinking the whole sum ; but expul- 
sion being ‘threatened, which would 
probably have the effect of preventing 





General Gourgaud’s Campaign of 1815. 


entering any other institu- 
sort, it is confidently hoped 
will be no recurrence of 


dinner ourselves incog. having ven- 
tured only to lay aside the veil. Not 
a soul patahe | us of being Editor ; 
and there seemed to be a very general 
wish entertained at table, that we 
should accept of the Professorship of 
Hebrew—to which, however, we give 
up all claim, as we understand it is to 
be bestowed on the author of the 
Chaldee MS. 


—<——- 


REMARKS ON GENERAL GOURGAUD’S 
ACCOUNT OF THE CAMPAIGN OF 
1815.* 


Dean Swirt somewhere tells us of a 
characteristical piece of national vani- 
ty played off by Marechal Villars, 
when about to hold a personal inter- 
view with Marlborough or Prince Eu- 
gene. The general of the allies at- 
tended at the place and hour appoint- 
ed, but not so the Frenchman. The 
arrival of this dignitary was preceded 
by that of two or three small bodies of 
cavaliers belonging to his suite, each of 
which arrived successively upon the 
spur, shouting as they came, Monseig- 
neur vient, Monsei, vient. And it 
was only after the expectations of the 
English had been alternately excited and 
disappointed by several parties of these 
noisy heralds, with considerable in- 
tervals of time betwixt the arrival of 
each, that their eyes were at length 
gratified by the appearance of the great 
man himself. 

Our late communications with the 
island of St Helena have shewn, that 
this political mode of keeping up ex- 
pectation is not altogether out of fa- 





* La Campagne de 1815, ou Relation 

i Militaires qui ont lieu en 

France et en Belgique, t les cent 

jours; ecrite a Ste Héléne, par le Général 

Orné d’une Carte du principal 

a de la Guerre. London, Ridgway, 
818. 

** Tout ce que peut faire un grand 
homme d’état ees ones capitaine, Anni- 
bal le fit pour sauver la patrie: n’ayant pu 

ee ala = donna une ba- 
taille ‘ortune sembla prendre plaisir a 
oonfondre son habilité, son expérience, et 
son bon sens. Carthage recut la paix, non 
d’un ennemi, mais d’un maitre.” 
MONTESQUIEU. 


ahion Tare pe French nation. We 
ave been led repeatedly to expect 
t and authentic pet nn ie 

m the pen of Bonaparte hi 
upon the historical events with whi 
his name is ‘connected; but the 
rious publications which have ag 
appeared, must be considered as th 
estafettes, trumpets, and avant-coy. 
riers, who succeed each other in order 
to keep our attention fixed on.a quar. 
ter from which it might be otherwise 
diverted, and to announce to us the 
important intelligence, Monseigneur 
vient. 

There is another mode of consider. 
ing the successive communications 
which we receive from this island, ip 
the various shapes of remonstrances, 
manuscript memoirs, and so forth, 
which, though less respectful than we 
could desire, may serve also to shew 


the p of those prelimi effu. 
sien vthere, ‘light cingaion, Ga 
forth to reside the authentic publi. 
cation which we are to expect. from 
the Ex-Emperor himself, At. Ast. 
ley's, or any other entertainment 
where tumbling and similar feats of 
dexterity are a part of the. show, the 
trick to be exhibited is repeated. by 
several of the inferior members of the 
troop in succession, and it is not un. 
til the talents of his subalterns have 
been duly displayed, that the Great 
Devil himself comes forth to delight 
the astonished spectators, by perform. 
ing the very same feat with still high- 
er grace, strength, and agility. 

To speak without a metaphor, Bone 
aparte and his numerous _partizans 
have evidently had recourse to the var 
rious brochures and memoirs of a de- 
mi-official character, which have ape 
peared from time. to time, less with 
any hope of making a serious impres- 
sion on the public mind, by the varie 
ous misrepresentations which 
contain, than with that of keeping the 
attention of Europe fixed on Oe we 
sent condition of her late pow op- 

ressor, in hopes that the spectacle, of 
is present restraint may obliterate the 
recollection of his former tyranny. 

For our own part, we cannot 
that this end has been attained by 
any of the publications to which we 
have alluded. The most deplorable, 
certainly, was the account pret 
his ex-marmiton, of the but 
cellar at Longwood,—the co of 
an Emperor’s breakfast rendered pre- 
carious, and made to depend on his 
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being able to shoot a wild pigeon 
the limited allowance of wine—and 
the e of rats, unmatched, save in 
the interlude of Whittington and his 
Cat, where a brother }Hmperor of 
Monomotopa joins with his vizier and 
courtiers in the melancholy chorus,— 


«“ We nor breakfast, dine, nor sup ; 
Ratties come and eat all up. 

Chinka chinka ching, &c.” 
We do not wish to insult fallen great- 
ness, even when the fall is deserved ; 
but if men will forge idle and unwor- 
thy tales of hardships which do not 
exist, they must submit to the ridicule 
which attends detected falsehoods of a 
character so pitiful. 

The Manuscrit de Sainte Helene 
was of a grander character. The cook, 
faithful to his mystery, talked of culi- 

affairs chiefly ; but the author 
of the Manuscript dealt in high mat- 
ters, and professed, as in the person of 
the Ex-Emperor himself, to explain the 
guiding principles jupon which he had 
acted in the plenitude of his power. 
The character of his cloudy, ambiguous, 
and oracular eloquence, was so well 
imitated in this ap as prolusion, that 
it is said the late Madame de Staél ex- 
claimed, after perusing it, that either 
there were two Napoleons, or the book 
was composed by that very Napoleon 
Bonaparte, wiih whose style and turn 
of thinking she had long been familiar. 
And yet the slightest attention to facts, 
and to the date of these facts, served 
to satisfy every one, that the Manu- 
script was either an entire forgery, or 
one of those experiments upon public 
credulity which it was judged con- 
venient to make, in order to ascertain 
what degree of imposition the Eu- 
ropean public was like to endure. 
As there is reason to believe 
that the Manuscript actually came 
from Saint Helena, it is probable that 
the latter was the object-in view. If 
80, the deception was too gross ; for 
what faith could be placed in a narra- 
tive imputed to Napoleon, which 
placed the battle of Jena after those of 
Preussich-Eylau and Friedland? Thus 
misplacing, in point of time, Bona- 
parte’s two most important campaigns. 

The present Teutamen (for we still 
regard these publications as experi- 
mental) bears a graver and more au- 
thentic character than the former. 
The name of a well-known individual, 
General Gourgaud—the same whose 
oft-repeated eulogium upon his own 
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sabre and his own feats of war wore 
out the patience even of Mr Warden— 
is in some sort a guarantee against the 
very gross impositions of the Manu- 
serit de Sainte Helene. Such, accord- 
ingly, are not attempted; and. the 
work, as we have heard, has been re- 
cognised by a distinguished officer 
now in this country, formerly in the 
service of Napoleon, as furnishing, so 
far as the details relating to the French 
army are concerned, a very accurate 
account of what it professes to treat of. 
The preface declares, that the book 
is composed in consequence of com- 
munications from Bonaparte person- 
ally ; and on our own part, we must 
acknowledge our conviction, that the 
whole of this pamphlet has undergone 
his revisal, and received his impri- 
maiur. We do not found this opinion 
on the style, which is clear and dis- 
tinct, os : in no respect resembles the 
inflated and ambiguous diction in 
which the Ex-Emperor delighted, and 
which Madame de Staél thought she 
recognised in the Manuscrit de Sainte 
Helene. If we are to believe that any 
part of these pages proceeded directly 
trom the once imperial pen, we must 
suppose exile and misfortune have had 
the effect which Horace ascribes to 
them in similar cases. 
‘* Telephus et Peleus, quum pauper et exul 


uterque, 
Projicit ampullas et sesquipedalia verba.” * 

Of contorted imitations of Tacitus, 
we find nothing in these memoranda, 
and as little of the Ossianic bombast. 
The resemblance of the “ Relation” 
to a bulletin of Bonaparte, consists not 
in the style, but in the substance. The 
report of the piece is not attended with 
the usual noise or smoke—the gun- 
powder is of a different manufacture— 
but the bullet is of the same metal 
and calibre, There were several lead- 
ing traits in the details which Bona~< 
parte published, whether of victory or 
defeat, and they may be all distinct- 
ly traced in the present publication. 

It will, in the first place, be obsery~ 
ed, that the Ex-emperor dealt much in 
what may be called the Chiaro-oscuro 
of narration, Such truths as he 
thought fit to communicate, no one 
could tell with more distinct accuracy. 
Nay, he often dwelt with fastidious 
minuteness upon a favourite topic, as 





* When Peleus, Telephus, as exiles roam, 
Each leaves high style and ten-tail’d words 
at home. ’ 
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if to compensate for the and im- 
perfections in other pared his nar- 
ration, on which he felt it less agree- 
plic, or even intelligible. ‘This mode 
or even in m 

of writing can be traced in all his 
bulletins, but has been so admirably 

by Sir Robert Wilson, in his 


account of the Russian campaign, as 
to make it unnecessary for us to en- 
large upon it. It was a system of 


strong lights and d shadows, in 
which atdondar incidents were brilli- 
antly illustrated, and exaggerated, 
while other points, equally essential 
to completing the narration, were 

sed over in total silence, or touched 
in language so ambiguous and so 


brief, as to be totally unintelligible. - 


It is said by Hume, that Cromwell's 

, if collected, would make the 

most nonsensical book ever written ; 

and it may be added, that Bonaparte’s 

bulletins —— make vee — — 

telligible history—not surely but what 
well rrr 


have — sense, 
and did so when it suited his purpose, 
as Bonaparte could describe clearly, 
truly, and concisely, upon similar oc- 
casions. But to bewilder, or, in the 
French , to mistify the atten- 
tive , was so often the object of 
.both these remarkabie men, t it 
seems to have become a habit, or per- 
haps an — Se nalion when it was 
not a point of state icy. 

Te was « natal saps of thiahing, 
mode of writin inking, 
which he had ad reed, that Bo . 
carefully aioe sailing a re- 
ports any thing resembli t ge- 
nerous praise which the valour of 
an adversary, whether vanquished or 
victorious, so frequently extorts from 
the liberality of a manly enemy. He 
was so far from experiencing this libe- 
ral and heroic movement, that through 
the whole of his campaigns, you can 

i which of the ite Ge- 
nerals gave him ape — 
slights, reproaches, and insults wn 
upon him in the French official ac- 
counts, which were always either 
drawn up or carefully corrected by the 
Emperor himself. In the campaign 
of 1814, for , when Bonaparte 
found his plans thwarted by the acti- 
vity and pertinacity of Blucher, 
sages of his bulletins were so - 
ly dedicated to depreciate the military 
talents of the Prussian veteran, that 
we, in England, began to discover 
when (to use a vulgar phrase) the 
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shoe pinched, and were prepared. 
expect good news by oa own Fig 
patches, from the peevish humoge 
evinced in those of the enemy... 

in this particular, General Gouge 
gaud is true to the model of his 
eommander, and from one end of the 
book to the other, never gives you to 
understand that the French arm 
during the campaign of 1815, had to 
con an enemy of common vals 
our, far less that Napoleon encountered, 
during that memorable period, a gens 
eral of ordinary talents. This feature, 
in Bonaparte’s character, corresponded 
with the petty, vindictive, and splene. 
tic temper which he manifested to 
wards individuals, whom, for shame, 
if not generosity, he ought to have 
fav ; and both, as they have lows 
ered him in the estimation of the 
sent generation, will, notwithsundig 
his high achievements, prevent 
hereafter taking rank among the great 
of past ages. He will long be distin- 
guished as one of the few individuals 
who have done great actions without 
thinking, feeling, or acting with dig. 
nity or magnanimity. 

It is in conformity with this pet 
ty mode of feeling and writing, that 
each word is studiously eradicaiad 
from General Gourgaud’s narrative, 
tending to imply, even by inferenee, 
that either military talent,. skill, va 
lour, or virtue, were exeited, unlesson 
the side of the French. We: have 
looked carefully for some slight inti. 
mation—not of acknowledged merit, 
that were too much to expect—but of 
something like acquiescencein the ordie 

received opinions concerning the 

talents of Wellington, and the charac. 
ter of his army—and we have looked 
in vain. We did not expect that 
either General Gourgaud or General 
Bonaparte would have spoken of their 
enemy with the proud and hi i 
rited candour of the barbarian, 
in the height of his revengeful fury, 
fi not that to do less than justice 
— conqueror was to degrade him- 
sel 

Great let me call him—for he conquered 


me— 
But there is a pitch of feeling, 
or rather of fact, far short of the 
nerosity of Zanga, which might 
ve taught either of these pet 
sons, that he who shuns to acknows 
ledge merit, generally and uni 
known, and still more, he who endea 
vours by all modes, however indirect, 
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to and undervalue the charae- 

ter of those whose actions have spoken 

for themselves, imitates but the spleen 

of the idiot who spits against the 
and the disgus' marks of 
malice are 


us to keep a moment's silence upon 
the wonderful discovery that it was to 
the errors, not to the skill, 
that Napoleon owed . 

« According to the generally received 
of war,” we ate informed, “ that 
choice of the field of battle at Wa- 

, in front of a forest, and ofa 
town, after Blucher had been de- 
was a circumstance which might 


have had the most fatal results for the paign 


Buglish army and the whole coalition.” 
He t, ie ebdins: to have fallen back, 
and a junction with Blucher 
a day’s march to the'rear of Waterloo 
{where, by the way, there is not the 
semblance of a position), and he would 
thus have concentrated his forces with 
those of Prussia. Even then, it seems 
the ion of General Gourgaud, 
that the British and Prussian 

should have avoided an action until 
the Russians and Austrians were upon 
the Meuse. That Wellington thought, 
and found himself competent, to de- 
stroy Bonaparte’s army instead of 
ranniig away ftom it, was, it 
seems, “a blundering into success,” 
according to the phrase applied to the 
present ministry ; and if he triumphed 
over Napoleon, it was anly as Yorick 
triumphed over Eugenius—like a fool. 
The Duke, it seems, won the game, 


asa ncer may be foiled by the 
raw-boned clown who beats down his 
guard by brute force. Comfortable 
reflections these for an Ex-Imperial 
General to add zest to his segar or cup 
of coffee—and much good may they do 
those who can swallow them. 

Much is, of course, said of the ex- 
treme bravery of the French soldiers 
sot word o the steadin a pon 

Ww t was opposed, foiled, an 
tendered nugatory. 

On this point we eaunot help sus- 

Vou. IV: 
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Welling- ais. 
his defeat. 


precisely beeause he did not know 
to play it ; and Bonaparte lost it. 
t fe 
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there have been elisions in the 
manuscript, and that the vindictive 
Italian may have struck out branches . 
of some sentences which the better 
taste of the vain-glorious but polite 
Frenchman had inserted. Here, for 
example, is a which seems 
truncated and mu . General 
Gourgaud, in estimating the compara- 

tive strength of the under 
, and that under Wellington, 


“parte 
says, that the former was inferior in 


number (a point we" shall examine 
hereafter), but superior in the quality 
of troops, Les solduts Belges et Alle- 
mands ne valaient pas les soldats Fran- 
is. It would, we conceive, have 
been natural to complete the 
with some alent to “‘ what- 
ever might be thought of the British.” 
But on this pomt the General does 
not hazard an opinion, unless by 
following sw sion dedu 
ed from the dents of 
ign. P. 106—* Never 
French troops mere perfectl 
i ty over all 


have 
shown 


stantly outnumbered.” 
troops of E Y! t 


their eye ty be 
demonstrated in same manner, 


It is necessary in military narra- 
tives, as well as hutwhere, 

should be assigned for events ; and as 
it was the rule of Bonaparte neither 
to allow talent in the generals by 
whom he was defeated, or valour in 
their troops, or the possibility of er- 


ed to some other cause. It was his 
custom to divide this inevitdble load 
of censure between his generals and 
the blind goddess Fortune ; and his 
bulletins afford many instances in 
whieh both are overloaded by the pros 
portion allotted to them. 

In the cam of 1814, indie 
putably that in which Bonaparte dis 
layed greatest talent as a general, 

e was often obli to assign to 
his, marechals the of points 
of duty for which he could only 
appropriate very disproportioned for- 
ces ; ery under the constant ne- 
cessity of keeping under his own im- 
mediate command = most effective 

2 





bf. bin winys, Ss. the exreation of 
the masterly military mancuvres b 

yee he so long retarded his ~ 
It was a necessary consequence, that 
the generals to whom the subordinate 
departments of the ign were as- 
signed, were often or over- 
powered by the superior forces to 
-which they were opposed. On such 
unwilling failures the ruthless bulle- 


tin had no mercy; nor did the re- 
‘membrance of past services, or the 


‘pressure of circumstances, or the ina- 
dequacy of the means committed to 
them, alleviate the censure of the 
Emperor. It was this circumstance 
which greatly alienated the affections 
of his principal generals, who thought 
they perceived in it an attempt to save 
‘his own agriation at the expense of 


theirs, to assume the principal 
an of maaeest, while he loaded them 
‘al ii attachi ~ 
failure. This propensity, to throw 
blame upon the subordinate agents of 
Bonaparte’s will, and executors of his 
orders, les every page of Gour- 
gaud’s ion, of which the follow- 
mg instances will satisfy the reader. 

t is remarked, p. 57, that although 
the French soldiery shéwed, in the 
campaign of 1815, the same confidence 
and bravery which they had sc often 
displayed during their most brilliant 
actions, several of the generals, even 
Ney himself, were no longer the same 
‘men. “ They had no longer that ener- 

and brilliant audacity which they 
had so often displayed upon other oc- 
casions, and which had so much share 
in achieving great victories. They 
Fy the tpeiienn. ont cts nereeenl 
in tions, an i 
bravery aoatne only kind of one 
which remained to them. They seem 
ed contending who should commit 
himself the least.” 

We have little doubt that this may 
ae ea oe, Talfpeng: g ignorant 
iery, confiding on stars, the 
fortunes, and the name of the Empe- 
ror, were animated to their usual pitch 
of enthusiasm; while the generals, 
who measured with a more experienc- 
ed eye the comparative strength and 
skill by which Bonaparte was now op- 
osed, should have executed his or- 
with less confidence of a fa- 
yourable we than. in former 
i tactics of Bonaparte 
smabiok in some degree, the peri- 
lous nostrum of some dashing em- 
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piric. At first it works wonders which 
are attested in every newspaper ; when 
it has been some time in use, unfy 
vo cases occur ; and when five 
pela Thy have died of the pre. 
scription, the patients, as Dr Last him. 
self was obliged to complain, become 
timorous and unwilling to take the 
doses. Moscow, and Leipsic, and 
Montmartre—Busaco, Salamanca, Vit. 
toria, and many other dispiriting re. 
collections, sate heavy on the souls of 
the generals who had. witnessed those 
fatal scenes; and while the reegl. 
lection seems neither to have depriy. 
ed them of the skill or inclination 
to discharge their duty, it probably 
made them anxious, in so danger. 
ous a game, to abide by his im 
structions, on whose account 
layed it, and to whom the great stake 
els Nor must it escape us, that 
the French generals were well aware 
at what risk they were to display the 
brilliant audacity and enterprise which 
these reflections appear to have de- 
manded from them, and how heavy 
a responsibility was imposed. 
them in aa their » zeal leading 
them too far beyond the strict letter of 
their orders. And we will hereafter 
see, that Ney, who is chiefly censured 
as having lost the energy of his early 
days, is afterwards blamed still more 
severely for having of his own motion 
occasioned the loss of the battle of 
Waterloo, by precipitating an attack of 
cavalry. 

Besides this sweeping charge, that 
the French Generals under Bonaparte 
did not in this campaign do their ut- 
most to enforce and carry his 
plans, distinct errors are imputed toone 
or two of them by name. Upon the 15th 
July, Vandamme, it is said, arrived at 
Charleroi four hours later tham he 
ought to have done, which is describ- 
ed as “ un Y egy coutretemps.” == 
Again, upon the juncture of the corps 
of Vandamme with that of Grouchy at 
Gilly, it is stated, that these generals, 
deceived by false intelligence, remain- 
ed stationary, instead of attacking a 
small part of the Prussian army under 
Zeithen, which they had mistaken for 
Blucher’s main body. And Grouchy 
is elsewhere censured (with more ap- 

t reason); for not moving to his 

, and placing himself in communi- 
eation with Bonaparte, instead of Te- 
maining with his division at Wavre 


during the whole of the 18th. This 
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harges against 

Grouchy, are made 

with moderation, and under qualify- 

ing circumstances of excuse and of 

commendation. U two waar 

‘als, the unmitigated censure of Gour- 

et ant as we suppose, of Bonaparte, 

in full ‘stream. ‘These are, 

Joachim Murat and Michael Ney. By 

a singular coincidence they are both no 

more—the safer subjects, therefore, to 

be converted into convenient scape- 

The dead can neither vindicate 

nor retort upon others ; and 

the blame which, if imputed to them, 

or Vandamme might have 

flung back ‘in the face of their ‘censor, 

may be’ securely t on the bloody 
graves of Ney and of Murat. ' 


. Of Murat, it is’ said in a note, 
e that the bad politics of that un- 


ppy prince had the chief share 
in the fret and second overthrow of 
Napoleon. ‘“ If, in 1814, he had 
not abandoned the cause of France for 
that of Austria, France would not have 
been invaded. And if, in 1814, he 
had not declared war against Austria, 
France would not probably have a se- 
cond time undergone foreign subjuga- 
tion. ‘The Emperor of Austria, seeing 
his son-in-law again seated upon the 
throne of France; seemed disposed to 
enter into a treaty with him, when, 
upon the attack of Murat, which, he 
imagined, was the result of a plan con- 
certed with Napoleon; he broke off the 
negotiation, observing, ‘“ How is it 
le that I can treat with Napo- 

, while he is causing me to be at- 
tacked in Italy by Murat.” Unfortu- 
nate Murat, whose opposition or co- 
o- was equally fatal to thy bro- 
er-in-law! Since thy namesake, 
Murat the Unlucky, there was never, 
it seems, a more devoted victim to 
misfortune. Yet if a voice could have 
been heard to reply from the low and 
nameless tomb on the shores of Cala- 
bria, it might have pleaded, that if the 
Neapolitan forces could have executed 
a diversion formidable enough to have 
prevented the invasion of France in 
1814, there seems no reason why they 
should have been less formidable in 
1815—it might have told the subject 
of that continued, though concealed 
correspondence betwixt Elba and Na- 
ples, which preceded the landing of 
Bonaparte, and the expedition of Mu- 
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rat.—It might have mentioned where, 
and in whose presence, the busts of 
these two illustrious adventurers were 
crowned with laurel, as asso- 
ciates in the same joint adventure. It 
ay EY our present concern is 
with mili events, and not with 
litics, with Ney,, rather than with 
urat. ; : 

It is the unfortunate Ney to whom 
the fatal errors of the action at Quatre 
Bras are ascribed, with the necessary 
inference, that had he conducted him- 
self as he ought to have done, that 
battle must have been won, and the 
defeat of Waterloo prevented. The 
general censure of this unfortunate sol- 
dier, once termed by Bonaparte the 
bravest of the brave, occurs in mere 
than one passage of the:relation. 

‘* It seemed that the recollection of 
his (Ney’s) conduct in 1814, and af- 
terwards in March 1815, had occasioned 
a total confusion of mind, ( bouleverse- 
ment moral) which affected all his ac- 
tions. Besides, the Marechal, in actual 
combat the bravest of the braye, fre- 
quently was deceived in the operations 
of the campaign.”—p. 41, Note. In 
another , the same imputation is 
again cast on the memory of this 
py man. . ‘‘ Marechal Ney, perhaps in 
consequence of his moral. situation, 
had fallen into an .aberration of mind, 
from which he only recovered in the 
midst of the fire, when natural and 
constitutional’ bravery | surmounted 
those feelings, and restored him the 
use of his faculties. One of the faults 
with which the Emperor reproaches 
himself, is the having employed that 
Marechal, or at least having given him 
so important a command.”—p. 95. 

We will hardly be suspected of pay- 
ing much respect to the memory of 
Ney: But 

Suum cuique is our Roman justice. 


While he lived, he was undeniably 
the bravest soldier and generally ac- 
counted the best general of the French 
service for the petite guerre, in which 
cavalry and light infantry are employ- 
ed. In his death he paid the debt of 
his treason ; and nothing can be. now 
more disgusting than the hypocritical 
malignity which assigns to him an 
alienation of mind, and gravely im- 
putes it to remorse occasioned by those 
very crimes in which Bona and 
his minions had involved him. . It is 
true that Ney was accessible to the 
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remorse, that the recol- 
traitorous defection at 


we ae 


situation. It is perhaps such re- 
collections, with those relating to the 
which Ney pomp ye in the Senate, 
after ar Sept a of Vioterions where he 
t 
lek eo ah 
to on 
assembly—it is ig RS a 
brances which 
dotite, and lead him to 


Coatgead's maser AY, fo: 
sider it, to be bue hulf sillain and 


aoag | in his retirement at his *, 
‘oudreaux, 0 
temper betrayed his intra remo a 
is certain vl around him remark- 
sat that after he joined the army of 
which was on the ith 
Beier ® the joy of Gating 
the troops which he 
Salo 80 often” commanded, and ~ the 
clang of arms to which his ear was so 
feclings by w sick fe bat’ bees ace 
which he 
tated Uined hie detction’ tad texted 
to him that energy of mind which was 
character. 


to his 

Thad it it been otherwise than we have 
stated—had that moral aberration, that 
confusion of ideas, that ty to 
imputed . N : lof a - 
now to Ney, - 
ed themselves—is it gets, fe mental 

disease whose sym are 
larly visible have the 
Sure? Ta be likely to have anigned 10 
Pe 8 to have to 
ndriac, dobtan under a sense 
v4 and remorse, the command 
of his army at Quatre Bras? Would 
it have see rational for any command- 
er-in-chief—would it have been con- 

sistent with the character of 

in particular—to have sent to 
one a’message on the morning of the 
16th, by Forbin-Janson, to assure him 
that the “‘ fate of France was in his 
hands?” Or, if Ney gave the first marks 
of this moral aberration during the bat- 


Janey at 


[Nov. 
tle of Quatre Bras, and committed ip 
that action the enormous blunders 
tributed to him by ed, weal 
pans raph we ma 
whisk oe 
ms retreat on = 


as leader of 
Wal 
y, have assigned him 
t in the 


ure i 


fval in Bonaperic> 


who ay od own affairs, mph | 
dials, aie the charge of a 

pay merely because he found that 

the poor man’s derangement formed a 


ready apology when any thing wen 
We hold it of considerable i 


stand, in the law phrase, - rectus. is 
curia, we have a title to adduce him 
as a witness in the cause, and to shew, 
by his evidence, that Coanean or 
Bonaparte is now memory 
with faults, which the testimony of 
the Marechal, while alive, ¢ up: 
on N: n himself. 
a! poi wababereregiah sane 
of Bonaparte’s m nare 
part -e recognise pam 
eens Relation. As, in telling his 
» he was neither prone to ac- 
knowl talents or bravery im his 
enemies, nor errors or defi+ 
ciencies in himself, as all his own 
schemes were held up as shewing the 
we uintessence of military science, 
efforts of his opponents, even when 
most successful, were said te exhibit 
the blunders of ignorant novices in 
the art of war, there was often a load 
of blame to be laid somewhere, more 
than the shoulders of his i 
generals could possibly bear. In such 
tna the Spoiled Child of For+ 
tune not (as we have already 
hinted) h hesitate to impute the great- 
er share of his misadventures t0 
some freakish’ humour of that Deity, 
who had once so highly favoured him. 
Circumstances of mere chance, 
most unlikely and the most impro- 
bable, were gravely stated as having 
impeded the success of his wisest mea- 
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reader ean have forgot- 


imagined incident of the 
te Eig a Lei, om 
y precipitation 
of pee th 2 who lighted 
match, not having ob- 
only half the French army 
crossed it. To te, there= 
accordance of and yu 
ixt Gourgaud’s narrative an 
ele. ithe relation 
to present us with some ious 
i whic rversing: the ‘ 
should be introduced, not to 
the Hero of the tale, but to 
t for his not being able to rescue 
We hope to be equally suc- 
cessful in tracing this strong point of 
i have been in making 


It is:true, we can 


ES 


Me 
a3 


ESE 
E 


i 


lie 


ity, a5 we 
the others. 


if the reader can be satisfied with 
march and counter-march of a di- 
vision of twenty thousand men, per- 
formed without orders from any human 
being—or if he can be amused with 
cries of treason and mutiny, which, 
though sufficient to check an army in 
its career of victory, were heard by no 
ears save those of and Bona- 
parte, his taste for the marvellous shall 
so far gratified. 


For the nt, suffice it to say, that 
we peat agg Relation “tg i 


thentic narration of this important 

ign. It may serve him in double 

int of view. For either its falsehoods 

ing discerned and confuted, he may 

learn to what tone they ought to be 

py ef elgg ag, open he 

may hope, 3 Dy again 

again ting the same tale, he may 

at impress it upon that nume- 

rous class of readers, to whom the 

reiteration of the same forms at 
length a proof of its credibility. 

These prelimi observations have 
been offered, to prove its general re- 
semblance to the similar details which 
he sent forth respecting the disasters of 
Moscow and Leipsic, and the campaign 
of 1814. In our next Number, some 
pages will be employed in winnowing 
the particulars which the Relation lays 
before us, in pointing out such as throw 

t upon incidents hitherto ineom- 
pletely explained, and in contrasting 


General Gourgaud’s 


Campaign of 1815. 


those which seem to be fictitious, wi 
the intelligence derived from 
We cannot part with 3 

e 

without 

sentence of whi 
which we have endeavoured to 
bor», ae : 
dibs cmalian tan aa. 


counts by authors who, blinded by 
excessive national vanity, had given a 
false idea of these events. No doubt 
there was not a single disinterested or 
fimsory i So nt @cnetiing Gone 

istory to ing Gen 
Gourgaud and his Emperor. Neither 
did any one discover atro- 
city and immorality of the English 
character, until it was put in its true 
ight by General Pillet. We are much 
obliged to them both. 

The General next assures us, that, 
as a miltary man, he meddles only 
with military details, and gravely put- 
ting the uestion, Whether the battle 
of Wa has confirmed or shaken 
the thrones of Europe? ensured her 
tranquillity, or sapp’d its foundations ? 
Kony answers, the “‘ future will 
shew.” e venture to add our hope, 
that the future will confirm the expe- 
wal giana pectation of retin 
we ex! e pre= 
sent. There are few things, we think, 
could defeat them, unless unfortunate- 
ly Monseigneur should come in good 
earnest, and thus find means to be an 
actor in new scenes, instead of record- 
ing in his island those which have 

away. 

Next we are informed, that it is the 
object of the work to afford the French 
a new proof that their glories have not 
been tarnished in the field of Water- 
loo. We wish them joy of the as- 
surance. 

Then are the ministers of the powers 
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y called upon to tremble at 
the risk they incurred, as set forth in 
these veracious pages,—(Poor Lord 
k h, how ee we nie 
fie on eet: 

on the side of the allies 
had been ahem er tes" by the ta- 
Tents of the French general—* All 


the French— ; 
foreseen. igh oe ag ano a 
ius against tiny ?—Na n 
was conavent,”—That’ pon <a 
were ¥ exordium, 
a might eee A ag ne 
termination. We would advise. Gen- 
eral Gourgaud to think over this ad- 
mission again, when we hope to see 
him it in a future edition, and 
adopt a conclusion more worthy of 
the i Why not say he was 
€o ? The assertion would sound 
a great deal better, and surprise no 
one who had read his aceount of the 
previous circumstances. At present, 
the story comes ill off, and terminates 


like that of the brave duellist, who 
took off his hat with the grace of a 
prince, made his salute ~ een 
threw himself into an attitude equally 


firm and imposing, and—was disarmed 
at the first 

The concludes (comme de 
raison) with a tribute to the misfor- 
tunes of Napoleon. . Twelve lines and 
a half of exclamations exhaust all that 
long Roman, pica, and the whole com- 
positor’s box, can do to his 
sorrows, and they are followed by a 
whole host of asterisks,—sable stars, 
whose fatal influence infers things 
too horrible for t to explain. The 
whole is rounded by the pathetic in- 
terrogation,— 4 

Ah! Na " = nas tu trouvé 
la mort a a ; 2 
. We can » it might have 
heen had for little sce ing. 

(To be continued.) 


——— 


IS THE EDINBURGH REVIEW A RELI- 
GIOUS AND PATRIOTIC WORK ? 


the politica and religious ous principles of 
politi os ear 

the Edinburgh Review have lately 
caused much discussion among the 
readers of that domineering Journal. 
As far as we can learn, the justice of 


[Nov. 
those strictures has not been ( 
except by the furious or fatuous meq 
als in the service of that establishment; 
and the sole objection ever made to 
them by competent and im 
judges has been, that they were ex. 
with too great vehemence, 
The majority, however, of the ri 
thinking and well-informed, hate te 
or nothing to say against us, even on 
that score ; for they see no reason: 
a tame and feeble courtesy ‘should 
ora teak towards writers, who have 

r so a time, dismissed ordi 
decorum from their own prety 
who have struck terror into the faint, 
hearted by a system of warfare, mark. 
ed by the most unsparing ferocity, 
Yet it is piteous to hear the im 
outcries of the hewers of wool as 
the drawers of water—for never does 
slavery seem so abject as when the 
slaves themselves are heard howling in 
hypocritical sorrow or sympathy with 
the masters whom they yet hate with. 
in their hearts. 

The religious principles of the Rdins 

h Review have not been sé 
condemned by us alone, they have been 
loudly reprobated by many of the 
highest Intellects in church and state, 
and long murmured at by the sup- 
pressed voice of almost all the a | 
population of Britain. We preten 
not to have made any discovery—but 
merely to have given utterance, with 
boldness and freedom, to an universal 

ing ; and had we entertained any 
doubts of the truth of our convictions, 
they must have been confirmed ‘by 
the impotent anger of the low—the 
silent approval of the wise—and the 
constrained acquiescence of the at- 
cused themselves. 

It will not be thought by any up- 
right and intelligent mind, that we can 
have any other motive for calling the 
attention of the public to the sceptical, 
and too often infidel, character of the 
Edinburgh Review, than a sincere de- 
sire to benefit the cause of truth. We 
wish, more particularly, to put young 

tive minds on their guard @ 
inst the delusive subtleties of that 
nsidious infidelity—for nothing has 
such charms for them as philosophical 
discussion, especially when it seeks to 
overthrow ancient prejudices, and in- 
vests the stripling student with 
proud character of a discoverer. It 
would be a and fatal mistake 
indeed, to think that, because the 
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Edinburgh Review may contain but 
few written expressly against 
the Ghristian religion, it is therefore 
not an antichristian work. The age 
-would-not have suffered a more open 
infidelity. But the Edinb Review 
has done its mischievous work by long- 
continued scepticism, on every subject 
eonnected either with religion, or with 
religious establishments—by crafty 
insinuations against the intellectual 
character of almost all those who have 
devoted their lives to the service of 
wy an eternal sneering at 
priests and priestcraft—by unsparing 
sarcasms against hypocrisy, bigotry and 
enthusiasm, qualities most unjustifia- 
bly assumed to have been the charac- 
teristics of many sincere, learned, and 
strenuous Christians (while, at the same 
time, not only was quarter, but praise, 
given to that which was called liberali- 
ty, forsooth, and the spirit of true philo- 
sophy, but which was too often the mere 
blundering presumption of ignorance, 
or the darker treachery of disbelief )— 
by ridiculing almost all efforts to ex- 
tend the empire of Christianity, and 
by talking of it, on such occasions, 
merely as an excellent and rational 
moral system to be introduced among 
the nations, only after they had been 
enlightened by civil polity—by end- 
less eulogies on the genius and eru- 
dition of infidel writers, in which the 
-faint censure of their principles shew- 
ed how completely these principles 
were approved—by raising up ob- 
jections to the truth of revelation, 
without any attempt to remove them 
out of the way, but, on the contrary, 
with an apparent hope, that they 
might lie as stumbling-blocks to the 
feet of the rash and unwary—by eager 
exultation over all the reasonings 
of injudicious or ignorant champions 
of the true faith—and finally, by the 
frequent approval of the lowest blas- 
phemies, and most di ing obsceni- 
ties of men, who could see nothing in 
the most awful mysteries of Christi- 
anity, but a subject of licentious mer- 
riment and derision.* 

Now we deny altogether that such 
a line of conduct as this was worthy of 





* See, especially, the Review of Wilkes’ 
Correspondence, where one of the most atro- 
cious pieces of blasphemy and obscenity that 
ever was written—and that by a father to 
his ter—is talked of as ‘* a harmless: 
Piece of pleasantry.”” 
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es nee Edin 

viewers disbelieved Christian ity ; 
should have scorned to: shew that di 
belief, except by the utterance of high 
argument addressed to the intellect of 


speculative men. They might think 
Christianity false—but they could not 


but think it still | <p Nea they 
should have scorned to imitate or ap- 
plaud the baseness of those who feared 
that Chistianity might be’ true, 

who assailed it only because “its faith 
was too lofty to suit their grovelling 
natures, and its precepts too to be 
seconciled with their qooviliints lives. 

The great talent — ed in the 
Edinburgh Review—and the personal 
respectability of its chief conductors— 
sunk many minds into unconscious 
prostration, whom nature might have 
destined for freedom and independence. 
It became fashionable among yo 
men of imputed talents to be scepti 
on all matters of religion—and while 
they denied the infallibility of the Pope, 
they willingly acknowledged the infalli- 
bility of Mr Jeffery. None but a dull, 
common-place, plodding man would, 
as they thought, accept the gift of be- 
lief at the ds of others—and it 
shewed spirit to be in the minority, 
even in Religion. The consequence 
has been, that a shameful ignorance of 
the evidences of Christianity distin- 
guishes secular men of education in 
Seotland—and that they who mani- 
festly have made up their minds to 
think revelation a happy imposture, 
could, in five minutes conversation, be 
made laughing-stocks by the merest 
Tyro in theology. Other causes have 
undoubtedly contributed to produce 
this effect so di to our na~ 
tional character—but it cannot be de< 
nied, that much of the evil lies with 
the conductors of the Edinburgh Re- 
view. 

It might not have been easy to cal- 
— e a of = evil, had = 
Scotch been y a lite people. 
Had there been an sputher Ghasdahenh 
minds: who ado | these cold heresies, 
and that cheerless unbelief, the fatal 
poison might have been diffused in- 
curably through the very life-blood of 
the nation. It has been fortunate, that. 
though the Edinburgh Reviewers are 
men of great talents, they are, with 
the exception of the Editor and Pro- 
fessor Leslie, men of-ne genius— 
and it is still more fortunate, that 
the few men of genius which’ Seot< 





quently 1 . 
their coun had 
atthe same time been dacs of the 
; hilosophy, tt! ib tank 
Fridely the infection 


Genius seems rarely to hold, 
at least, any alliance with 


by the irreligion of 

h Review has therefore 

i y the powers of its sup- 
porters. They seem to have done all 
= could—all the harm 

durst. That the has not 
into the vitals of the nation, has 
been owing to the doses having been 


Po ee we agg ae hoon 
full i to the constitution 
of the nation having been sound and 
strong, and all its habits healthful— 
and to the steady and conscientious at- 
tendance of humane and skilful phy- 
sicians, whose antidotes have 
i , and religion. 
ere it in our power to separate 
the character of the writers in the 
inburgh Review, from the Edin- 
burgh Review itself, most gladly would 
we do so, and more especially that of 
the distingui person on w the 
ility of the Editorship is sup- 
to lie. He, we believe, is safe 


a 6 i 
speak of the work itself, and its gen- 
eral spirit, when treating of, or al- 


luding to Religion. If the other 
writers in that work—if its other con- 
‘utor h do am oT Christianity, 

t ve nearly twenty years, 
been acting with an Levctocaty for 
which no human in i 


fidelityif they do not believe Chris 


_ they often 


[Now 
tianity, then we grant that 
their’ frienda may be whim a 
us for ing their errors; 
call them no ee teas a 


but we must likewise 
their irritation is far from peing 
proof of our injustice, and that pr 8 
scarcely be so culpable in us to 
unbelievers with their unbelief, as 
is in them to seek to destroy the be 
lief of others. Much misery the 
Edinburgh Reviewers inflicted, as 
well know, on many meritorious 
pious Christians—and a most atitia 
christian and persecuting spirit have 
ibited towards those 
whose religious faith was different 
from their own. It must be painfi 
indeed, to a true Christian, to hear his 
religion assailed—but we cannot sé 
why it should necessarily be — 
to an Infidel, to have that infidelity 
acknowledged by others, which he 
himself has been constantly exhibits 
ing, either in open display or half eons 
cealed insinuation. It is at least cers 
tain, that to attack Christians, either 
openly or covertly, is far more culpabile, 
it can be to attack, in any way 
whatever, a body-corporate of Unbe- 
levers. 

Were the Edinburgh Reviewers to 
be asked to give a decision on this subs 
ject themselves, they would be forced 
to acknowledge that they had not beer 
true friends to Christianity: “— 
would confess chat, though their 
fences were overcharged in our indict 
ment, they were yet of the kind there- 
in laid,—they would own that th 
had rarely, if ever, spoken of Chri 
anity as the self-appointed guardians 
Truth ought to have spoken of it (ad# 
mitting Christianity to be truth, 
and they would be forced to allow 
the Spirit of Belief of this age, if look~ 
ed for in their volumes, would appear 
decidedly hostile to Revelation. 

In ; it would seem that the mo 
ment a man writes in a sceptical jour- 
nal, he unconsciously becomes scepti+ 
cal. The spirit of the work ch 
and overmasters his own—he is su 
ed “ to the very quality of his lord.” 
He feels that a certain strain of senti- 
ment and opinion is dictated to him 
by the ruling character of the volume 
in which his disquisitions are to be 
enrolled;—he seeks to avoid, not all 
offence to truth, but all offence to the 
dogmas that have reigned there,—he 
unwittingly compromises the pect. 

2 


of 
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Liarities of his own opinions, that they 


y square with those established be- 


by writers in all dif- 
ferent from himself,—and_ if he were 
to reflect a little, he would be sur- 
prised to ‘find that he had, in order to 


serve an apparent consistency with 
fis ill-associated ¢9-adjutors, made b 

far too great a sacrifice of the very life 
and:spirit of his own faith. It is thus 
that a sceptical or infidel journal goes 
on progressively in error. All the con- 
tributors are expected to write 4 tir 

a certain mark, and no farther,— 
is a silent. compact entered into be- 
tween the conductors and the occa- 
sional contributors,—certain subjects 
must either be avoided altogether, or 
treated in a philosophical manner,— 
and thus have we seen c en, the 
ide and boast of the c » and the 
and triumphant. defenders of 
Revelation, absolutely banded . toge- 
ther, without any apparent sense of 
guilt or tion, with men whose 
inions they, nevertheless, on all 
occasions, condemn with a se- 

vere and a righteous indignation. 
But while the staunchest friends of 
this Journal either give up its religion 
altogether, or confess that it is liable 


to many unanswerable and fatal ob- 


jections, perhaps they are willing to 
let it stand or fall by the character of 
its Politics. And if sheer talent and 
acuteness be all that political discus- 
sions require, those in the Edinburgh 
Review may often be pronounced ex- 
cellent. During war-times, when the 
whole soul of Britain was passionately 
turned to the fluctuating fe acted 
on the Continent of Europe, the loud 
and vehement voices of the Edinburgh 
Reviewers were often listened to with 
a feverish and dreamy perturbation. 
vial anit s : each era so 

idly, often so unexpectedly, 
that unfulfilled prophecies were soon 
forgotten, and the credit of the seer 
was but little impaired by the failure 
of his. predictions. Those who had 
been deceived once and again, could 
-hot withdraw their faith, even on 
Strong suspicions ot’ im ; while 
fresh crowds contin to be driven 
on by the impulse of a thousand pas- 
sity to oan the omar into the fal- 

‘of whose responses had ro lei- 
sure to inquire, and which they believed 
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the . responses delivered from the 
shrine, were capable of a twofold ex- 
planation ; nor were there wanting 
adherents bold enough to deny, when 

events seemed to shame the Oracle, that 

any such responses had ever been de- 

livered,—or, if that were impossible, 

to affirm that events which had con 

tradicted them in word agd in_ spirit, 

had given them ample and decided 

confirmation. The itive and e-— 
[oe ns eral cpa of mcs was 

the cause of preservi ir* reputa- 

tion. Who te > 
whether the Edinburgh Reviewers 
were in the right or the wrong—had 

been false or true prophets,—when. 
kingdoms were overrun and thrones 

subverted, and rumour travelled on 

S neces of Heaven, ‘“* peri 3 2 

oO e lexing mo te 

Whatever shar presences were, more 

dread aud more i t realities 

passed in procession e our eyes,— 

and it was no time to heed the 4 

the follies, the falsities of a periodical 

journal, when Mutability seemed the 

ruling power on earth, and all ancient 

institutions were being fast trampled in- 

to the dust. It would seem that those 
political wizards were well aware of 
the nature and essence of the peculiar 
power which they possessed. They 
saw that the 7 desires of ex~ 

cited spirits demanded direful pre- 
dictions—that fear was as eager to be 

fed as hope—and that nothing was so 
dear to the imaginations of many as 

visions of shame and of ruin. 

It is grievous to think of great ta< 
lents thus ws ea in the service of 
despotism, and against the glory of our 
country. The energies of those de 
luded men might have found high and 
noble employment in sustaining ‘the 
spirit of oa er during times id 

kness and j dy. The voice 
their counsel Bad Soil, that case, as 
now, been suffered to sleep neglected, 
or recalled to mind only with contempt 
and indignation ; and they might now 
have been honoured by their country- 
men as patriots, and as a instead 
of being at the poe 9 ’ i 
forgiven as men y ry party- 
spirit into an abandonment of the 
most sacred interests of Britain. 

These troubled and chan 
are gone by, and men are 


days 
Sains 


to. be divine, because of the number of to have leisure to reflect upon them 


its worshippers. Then too, as of old, 
Vou. IV, 


arr They endeav- 





ase 
our to review the causes of events, as 
well as the events themselves ; and it 


political.credit ‘of the 
view is cor etna ruined. It is the 
spirit in which these prophecies were 
delivered, that causes ‘ the deep dam- 
nation” of the prophets. Grant that 
many of the successes which crowned 
the measures of the Ministry were 
such as no foresight could anticipate, 
—grant that their blunders were all 
felicitous, and that fortune or fate 
last a glorious issue to a 
tem often 
cility,—1make all these large deduc~ 
tions, aye, and still, from the 
merits of Ministers,—and after that, 
set them, with all their admitted mis- 
deeds, and all their doubtful wisdom, 
by the sides of the Whig and 
the Edinburgh Reviewers, and then 
ask the people of England, which men 
they consider best entitled to their re- 
and gratitude? The ition 
not cry out with the lofty voice 
of true prophetic warning. It was not 
with them, 
** Though dark and despairing my sight I 


may 
Yet man cannot cover what Ged would Te- 
veal.” 


They were not melancholy seers cursed 
with the second-sight of the ruin of 
their country; but they were, it is 
impossible to deny it, an angry, irri- 
tated, unpatriotic, despot-loving band 
of disappointed partizans, alike desti- 
tute of wisdom and of imity. 
The consequence has been, that the 
Opposition never stood so low as 
at present in the confidence of the 
people. The people look back to long 
years of hardship and privation, du- 
ring which they supported, not with- 
out some natural discontent, a prodi- 
gious weight of taxation; but they 
feel an honourable pride in having 
submitted, on the whole, with a man! 
cheerfulness to those sacrifices whic 
could alone have enabled the govern- 
ment of their country to carry h. 
that system of polity which has ulti- 


[NeW 


ved the salyation of 
t they might have 
priya their best kind 
when everlastingly preaching to 
about the inieelices parweery | taxation, 
and the folly and madness of a hopes 
less war against the ommipotence: of 
Buonaparte. But such exhibitions of 
friendship were not deserving of .g 
very lasting gratitude. Ordi men 
are ed crypt to be blamed, 7 
they make success the measure of w 
dom. It would require a greater power 
of reflection than we can fairly expect 
in them, to enable them to perceive 
how those who have been always in 
the wrong, may very probably be wiser 
than those who have been almostalv 
ways in the right. When they once'see 
that the party whom they esteemed, 
have been less wise than they imagined 
it is a very short and a ver to 
suspect, that they may likewise have 
been less honest. The “‘ Party,” theres 
fore, are exceedingly unpopular, and 
now that all the first men, Whitbread, 
Ponsonby, Horner (the most honours 
able and the ablest man of thennall); 
and Romilly are no more, there are no 
illustrious names to throw a splendour 
over.a decaying cause, or to mitigate 
the contempt felt towards a discomfite 
ed party, by associations connected 
with the character of its most eminent 
ore bes t d perhaps truly, 
It been said, and per. by 
that the English eatled ie too fond of 
war. Certain it is, that —- is so 
odious in their eyes as a dastardly ad- 
ministration. Now, the present Mix 
nistry shewed that they could depend 
upon the heroic spirit of England, and 
that they saw at last no security for 
other nations which was not to be pur 
chased by the generous blood of the’ 
free. The last ten years will be’ im- 
portant indeed to the character of 
ages yet unborn. They have been’ 
crowded with victories, and ‘‘ @ 
of bright remembrances” will be add 
ed to the imaginations of our uncon- 
querable youth. But the Opposition 
was evidently a dastardly Opposition. 
All their counsels were conceived in 
the cold shivering fits of’ fear; and 
they forgot that they “ were sprung 
of earth’s first blood,” when they s0 
over-rated theipower of despotism in 
Buonaparte, and so undervalued the 
power of freédom in the British peo- 
ple. Paying taxes and receiving wounds 


mately 
True, 





— ao: 
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are no pleasant pastimes, especiall 
the former; but the very lowest classes 
in stich, aiegun Fy as ours, where self- 
respect may safely be said to be a na- 
ional feeling, would prefer a load of 
ion to a Psa of pr mony and, 
ignorant as they too often are, they 
‘can discover the necessity of the one, 
but never would submit to confess 
t there could have been any neces- 
ity for the other. These are feelings 
‘¢ with the lofty equalize the low,” 
make the peasant as true a patriot 

as the noblest in the land. 

policy enjoined by the 7 
ition, during our long contest for 
i Stee treat Selig atenet. 
sued by the great ish states- 
of the elder times of England’s 
.--In dark and perilous days, 
counselled resistance unto the 
; submission was a thought that 
had no existence ; and there was no 

difficulty—no danger—no sufferin 
that was not to be surmounted, > 
and endured, rather than that the 
bright name of England should be 
dimmed, or one inch shorn from her 
just dominion. But if we turn to the 
recorded counsels and prophecies of 
modern Whigs, we shall hear of 
ing but of disaster—of armies 


overthrown—and principalities laid 
prostrate—as if 


Broken were fair England’s x 

And shattered were her shield.” 
There is, we know, a small assort- 
ment of foolish persons who attribute 
all the glorious issues of the war, 
pear chance, and partly to the 
of England and her allies. 
The er to apply to politics the 
theory of the fortuitous concussion of 
atoms, has not been very successful ; 
and even they who hold it are startled 
by certain indications of intelligence 
and design. But neither, on the other 
hand, do the friends of the Ministry 
claim for them the whole merit of 
such wondrous success. Inconsisten- 
cies, vacillations, and even some more 


y fatal errors, may. sosing the long con- 
cari a 


test which they on, be justly 
laid to their charge... But this jis. cer- 
_ me placed mneng difficulties 
an ers greater haps an 
Ministry ever had to pone gi 
upon to act under exigencies.not o: 
formidable beyond all former . 
ence, but so wholly new, that there 
were no precedents by* which they 
might be guided, and no maxims 
which they might be* swayed—they 
yet carried along with them the con- 
fidence of the whole nation—exhibit- 
ed a calm, steady, and collected con- 
fidence in themselves—and 
turned a deaf or an indifferent ear to 
the systematic and unwearied vitupera< 
tions of those who, with no greater 
talents than themselves, had far less 
wisdom, and who, with louder pro- 
fessions of love for the country, were 
most assuredly not inspired by so pure 
iotism 


a patriotism. 
Pits tinn, the er ** who, bei 
yet speaketh,” inspired ans 

supported the Ministry during all the 
struggle. On his deathbed Pitt ex- 
claimed ‘* Oh my country !” for at that 
hour it seemed that her sun was set~ 
ting. But a great man cannot know the 
sat of his own genius, else he would 

ve foreseen the future triumphs of 
his country to be achieved by the im« 
perishable spirit of his counsels. His 
successors are all indeed inferior to 
him, but they are at least in them- 
selves equal to the best of their oppo- 
nents, and far superior in the s 
of a loftier faith. ‘The Vessel of the 
State was at one time seen drifting to 
leeward—and breakers were on the 
shore—but her masts were not cut by 
thé board—nor her sails lowered— 
nor her flag struck—nor her guns 
thrown over board—nor her helm a- 
bandoned—nor her officers dismayed— 
nor her crew in ir; and we hail 
her with pride and exultation once 
te That danger’s troubled nigh’ 

" "3 ight is 
And the star of Peace returned.” is 
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Iw our last "Number we noticed the un- 
fortunate interference of the 
officers in this quarter with 
"Natural History. We find by the follow- 
ing observations in a very valuable periodi- 
el joctpel. published in London, that other 
collections have experienced similar treat- 
ment. ‘* An instance of this excessive zeal 
in the public service took lately under 
Our own observation, and we are sorry to 
‘add, was attended with the usual bad con- 
sequences. A few bottles of water, taken 
from the ocean at great depths, and in dif- 
‘ferent latitudes, as well as from i in 
different circumstances and situations, were 
sent, carefully sealed, by an officer high in 
rank in the Isabella, and addressed to a dis- 
tinguished phi er in this country, for 
the purpose of analysis and experiment. 
The mere direction to a scientific character, 
Sue with the knowledge that the pack- 
age had come from the discovery squadron, 
ought to have superseded all searching at 
Sdigwe big guscl: ras ening 
ice g , the vox eontaini 
_.the bottles (and there were only three or 
four of them) was broken into, and the 
eorks drawn. We are aware that a thou- 
sand tricks are practised by experienced 
ae. but that a man of science 
’ have thought of smuggling ‘three 
bottles of intoxicating spirits from the arctic 
‘ocean, and had them carried, too, several 
thousand miles, carefully packed’ up along 
seiens 30.6: laser of, peeitionn. gions: 
mounts to a i 
which we know not well how to praise.” — 
British Review. 

Captain Scoresby on the temperature 
-Greenland.—The cold in the Pole teh 
is sometimes consid: Mr 

in the course of last summer as- 
cended a riountain in § 2 i 
he estimated at the hei 
as ag ture of the air,” ok writes, 
** was 37° on the top at midnight, ther- 
mometer laid undet the shade of the brow 
of the mountain among some stones. At 
| ree Sa Moar: rature was 44° and 46°. 

ence th of perpetual congelation i 

the polar regions lies much higher than is 
usually estimated.””—‘* The summer in Bri- 
tain,” he continues, ‘* having been unusual- 
ly warm, it may be in ing to compare it 
with that of Spitzbergen. e temperature 
of the month of July in the present year, in 
latitude 774 north, was neatly one degree 
below the mean tem of the same 
month, as determined from seven years’ ob- 
servation made under the same parallel. 


Hence, whatever causes may have produced 
the favourable ch in our summer, the 
same not to have operated in the re. 
mote caatiee of the Pole.” ars 
** I have brought my m ‘ob. . 
servations to what | mean to be a’ dose, 
and which may be stated thus : 
April, 370 observations give the mean temp, 
when redueed to lat. pans 
May, 956. observations. in years. gi 
mPa temperature in lat. 77° nay. 
June, 831 observations in 10 years 
mean temperature in lat. 78° 15’—31°9, 
July, 548 observations in 7 years” 
mean temperature in lat. 77° 18’—37° 3.” 
British Review. 5. San 
Belzuni's Rescarohes in Egypt.—-Qn my 
return to Cairo, I again went to visitihe ce. 
lebrated pyramids of Ghiza;_and.on view. 
ing that oe Cephrenes, I could not help re- 
flecting how many travellers of different na- 
tions, who had visited this spot, contented 
themselves with looking ‘at the’ outside of 
this pyramid, and went away without in. 
quiring whether any, and what chamber 
exist. within it; satisfied, perhaps, withthe 
report of te Egyptian priests, **.that the 
pyramid of Cheops only contained chambers 
mm its interior.” I then began. to consider 
about the possibility of opening this. pyra- 
mid. The attempt was perhaps p 
ous ; and the risk of undertaking an 
immense work without success deterred me 
in some degree from the enterprize. [I am 
not certain whether love for antiquity, an 
ardent curiosity, or ambition, spurred me 
on most, in spite of every obstacle, but I de. 
termined at length to commence the, Opera- 
tion. I soon discovered the same. indita- 
tions which had led to the developement of 
the six tombs of the kings in Thebes, and 
which induced mie to begin the operation on 
the north side, It is true, the situations of 
the tombs at Thebes, their form and epochs, 
are so very different frotn those of the pyra- 
mids, that many points of ebservation made 
with to the former, could not 
to the latter; yet I perceived enough to 
urge me to the enterprize. I accordi 
set out from Cairo on the 6th of February 
1818, under pretence of going in quest of 
some antiquities at a village not far off, in 
order that I might not be disturbed in my 
work by the people of Cairo. I then re 
paired to the Kaiya Bey, and asked penmis- 
sion to work at the pyramid of Ghiza in 
search of antiquities. He made no objec 
tion, but said that he wished to know if 
there was any ground about the pyramid fit 
for tillage ; 1 informed him that it was all 





i fallen from the up 
id, but it was so PP i olned 
men. spoiled several of 
operation ; the stones 


king 
in uncovering the face of the py- 
id ; the work took up several days, wih 
the least of meeting with any 
i - Meantime, I to 
of the Europeans residing at 
t a visit to the mids, 
ao very often, and ey sma 
and interrupt my proceedings. 
17th of the hm 3 ah we had 
a considerable advance downwards, 
an Arab workman called out, making 
great noise, and saying that he had found 
entrance. He had discovered a hole in 
the pyramid into which he could just thrust 
his arm and a dejerid of six feet long. To- 
wards the evening we discovered a larger 
aperture, about three feet square, which had 
been closed in irregularly, by a hewn stone; 
this stone I caused to be mmnene’, ine then 
came to ay opening larger e preced- 
mg, but filled up with loose stones and sand. 
is satisfied me that it was not the real but 
a forced passage, which I found to lead in- 
wards and towards the south. The next day 
We succeeded in entering fifteen feet from 
the outside, when we reached a where 
_the sand and stones began to from a- 
bove. I caused the rubbish to be taken out, 
- but it still continued to fallin great quan- 
tities; at last, after some days labour, I 
i ed an upper forced entrance, com- 
ing with the outside from above, 


Pelity 
: 


Bot ef 
rigs 


when 
r 


towards the centre of the pyramid. Ina 
few hours I was able to enter this passage, 
and found it to be a continuation of the 
lower forced which, runs horizon- 
tally towards the centre of the pyramid, 
nearly all choked up with stones and sand. 


obstructions I caused to be taken out; — 


and at half way from the entrance I found 


ed, away to the 
trance; the stones incrusted and) bound to- 
gether with cement, were. equally hard as 
the former, and we had as many large stones 
to remove as before. By this time my re- 
wont Dead bam SienereneS oun arama 
me many interruptions visitors, among 
others was the Abbé de Forbin. 

On February 28, we discovered a block 
of granite in an inclined direction towards 


the passage of the first p 
Cheops ; consequently I began to 
I was near the true. entrance. 
of March we observed. three 
stone, one upon the other, all incli 
wards the centre ; these large stones 
to remove, as well.as others much 
we advanced, which considerably retarded 
our to the desired spot. I per- 
ceived, however, that I was near the true 
entrance, and in fact, the next day, about 
noon, on the 2d of March, was the 
at which the pyramid of 
was at last opened, after being 
so many centuries, that it i 
certainty whether any interior chambers did 
or did not exist. I discoveted 
was a square ing of four feet high and 
three and a half wide, formed by four blocks 
of granite; and continued slanting down- 
pmeley  ine jactnasen: es: Shah iet oe 
id of .C which is an. 
Bb deg. It runs to the length of 104 f 
5 inches, lined the whole way wi 
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wall like those in the great chamber . of the 
first pyramid. I returned to the befor. ° 
mentioned icular, and found a’ p 

26 rs this descend Agta 
6 inches, w' the horizontal ’ 

mences, which. k the imme “daeddéas 
north 55 feet, and half-way along it thete 
is on the east a recess of 11 feet deep: © On 
the west side there is a feet 
long, which descends into a chamber 92 
feet and 9 feet 9 inches wide, 8 andg 


feet high : this chamber contains a qua 
of sm equace Blocks of sone) ant Call 


-unknown inscriptions written on the walls, 


Returning to the original passage, and 

vancing north, near the end of ‘it Are 
niche to receive a portcullis like that above. 
Fragments of granite, of which it was made, 
are lying near the spot. Advancing still tp 
dso worth; ¥ entered a passage which nifis 
in the same inclination as that before men. 
tioned, and at 47 feet 6 inches from the 
niche it is filled up with some large ‘blocks 
of stone, put there to close the entraiice 


-which issues out precisely at the base of the 


yramid. According to the measurements, 
Wis to be observed, that all the works bé. 
low the base are cut into the living rock, as 
well as part of the passages and chathbers 
before mentioned. Before I conclude, 'T 
have to mention, that I caused a range’ of 
steps to be bujlt, from the upper part of the 
perpendicular to the below, for the 
accommodation of visitors. 


It may be mentioned, that at the timeT 
excavated on the north side of the pyramid, 
I caused the ground to be removed tothe 


eastward, between the p id and the re- 
maining portico, which lies nearly on a line 
with the pyramid ard the sphinx. I open- 
ed the ground in several places, and, pe oo 
ticular, at the base of the pyramid ; in 
a few days I came to the foundation and 
walls of an extensive temple, which stood 
before the pyramid, at the distance of only 
40 feet. The whole of this is covers 
ed with a fine platform, which no doubt 
runs all round the pyramid. The pave. 
ment of this temple, where I uncovered it, 
consists of fine blocks of calcareous stone, 
some of which are beautifully cut, and in 
fine ation. The blocks of stone that 
form the foundation are of an immense size. 
I measured one of 21 feet long, 10 feet 
high, and 8 in breadth (120 tons weight 
each) ; there are some others above ground 
in the porticoes, which measured 24 feet in 
length, but not so broad nor so thick. 
Anglo-Gallic Operation, for ene 
the Figure of the Earth e. 
Mudge and Captain Coulby have just re- 
turned from Dunkirk, with the fee 
instruments belonging to the Hon. Board 
Ordnance, which they have employed, in 
conjunction with MM. Biot and 
two very able astronomers appointed by t 
French Government, in determining the la- 





Several years ago the two governments 
united in directing a Trigonometrical Oper- 
ation, for determining the relative situations 
of the observatories of Greenwich and Paris: 
since that time, the English have taken 
measures for determining the longest me- 
ridional arc that the Bristish Isles will ad- 
mit; and the French have determined the 
meridional 


be measured, in the present state of 
pee and therefore the best that can be 

for deducing an universal standard of 
measure. As the French astronomers had 
determined their latitudes by means of the 
circle of repetition, and the English theirs 
with a zenith sector of eight feet radius, it 
became desirable to try latitude of the 
connecting point of the two arcs with both 
instruments . in order that no doubt 
might remain on either side. This has now 
been done, and we are informed that the 
result is satisfactory. 

Knebelite —This is a name given by Dobe- 
reiner to a mineral which was given him by 
Major Von Knebel, and which differs in its 
composition and characters from all other 
minerals hitherto observed. Nothing is 
stated ing the where this mi- 
neral was found; but its description, as 
drawn up by Mr Lenz, is as follows : 


Its principal colour is gray, but it is 
spatanl uehcy white, brownish red, brown, 
and green. 

It is massive. 


External surface, uneven, and full of holes. 


Lustre, both external and internal, glis- 
Fracture, imperfect i ii 
Fragments indeterminate ; sh ed. 

Pg sn hard, brittle, difficulty frangible. 
I 


3-714. 

by itself before the os $ 
but with borax it melts into a dark olive 
coloured bead. 


_ Its constituents, 
sis of Dobereiner, are as 





or it consists of an atom of ‘silicate of iron 
united to an atom of silicate of manganese. 


Sweden. It was 

found to consist of 
Silica 
Alumina 
Lime 
Potash 
Oxide Of TOD nncnnsonvnnnsne 2°50 
Water 2-00 














ysis is lithina, whi 

son found in spodumene to the amount 
eight per cent. It deserves inquiry, how. 
ever, whether the new alkali be an essential 
constituent of this mineral. If it be only 
an accidental ingredient, it is very possible 
that the Tyrol spodumene may merely con- 
tain 


Tantalite.—This mineral, hitherto con- 
fined to Sweden, has been lately found at 
Bodenmais, in Germany. Its specific gravi-- 
ty is 6.464. Leonhard and Vogel womans: 
ed from it, by mechanical division, a four- 
sided prism terminated by obli faces, 
making angles of 94° and 86° with the sides 
of the prism. Vogel attempted to analyze 

by Berzelius, but 


tuents as follows : 
Oxide of tantalumunsnnnnnrennnve 15 
Protoxide of manganese —..— 5 
Oxide of tin 1 





98 
Schweigger’s Journal, xxi. 60. 
Carriages without Horses.—Mr Charles 
Drais, who, according to the testi of 
credible witnesses, had already, in Jul - 
with one of the latest eutibanpens 
without horse, invented by him, gone from 
Manheim to the Swiss reley-house, and 
back again, a distance of four hours jour- 
ney by the posts, in one short hour;- 
has, with the same machine, ascended the 
steep hill from Gernsback to Baden, whi 
generally requires two hours, in about an - 
hour, and convinced a number of amateurs, 
re eee occasion, of the Brent 
carriage. The of the invention is 
taken from the art of skating, and consists 





ie ® 


' year, for the whole produce of this 


&c. in a very handsome and dur- 
able form, for a mere trifle. 
Botanic Garden.— We have much 


pe ee by the name and vy a of be 
Royal Botanic Institution of Glasgow. It 
is the first institution of the kind in Seot- 
land so honoured. The directors had con- 
ceived, that a seal of cause from the corpo- 
ration of the city would have given them a 
sufficient ** Persona standi in judicis,” but 
lying without the burgh, they 
parece 

t, 
on applying, by memorial, to the 
ot charter. The 


honourable to our city and 
ve formed such an estab- 


w. Hardly a ship now 
arrives in the Clyde from our settle- 
ments that does not bring some rare seeds, 
or other donations, = we ree nem 


'It is in- 


servatory and for stove-plants. 
to have it heated by steam, which 
be introduced into the other houses, if 


found 
tained. 
The 


rE 


to answer the expectations enter- 
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sdvinble, & to complete the en- 
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pase, ane! mayen ai accord. 


original projection.—Glasgow. _, 

aa 1 ome orgs the Highlandtex. 
It is calculated that ee hee cattle, 
sheep, and herrings, sold.and sent from 
Highland district of Scotland, north of, 
Spey, to the other quarters of the ki 
within. the last six months, amount in, 
to at least £500,000 ; a greater sum 
was perhaps ever before received i 


Al eek. 


Hi 


heen at Seg able to state, 
t branches of our provincial 
pe Hare ee 


RE 


that the only extensive manufactories are 
pape those of hemp bagging, begin. 

participate likewise in the rapidly return. 
pe prosperity of the country.—Jnverness, 
Courier. 

Royal Geological Society of Cornwallem: 
The Fifth Anniversary Meeting of this Pas 
triotic Association, was held in the Society's: 
New Museum, in Penzance, on Tuesday,, 
the 6th instant. The meeting was nume-) 
rously,and most respectably attended, and. 
many very valuable and in gone 
were read; of which we are enab to: pees: 
sent our readers with a short account, 
the kindness of a member of the Sogiety.: 
From this, we doubt not, it will 
that this Institution continues to PWR wi 

proud monument of the liberality and public 

Lan ye tea me i Om 
m-th cain pe new and com a 
partments of the Society were completely 
filled ; and it must have been particularly 
gratifying to the members, as affordings 

roof of the general interest taken in their 
. to see sO very numerous an assem- 
blage of ladies ; there being, we are inform. 
ed, not fewer than 60 of these fair auditors 
present. The Chair was taken at 12 0’clock, 
by the President, Mr Gilbert, who was sup- 
ported and assisted by the Vice-Patron, 
Lord De Dunstanville. Among the mem- 
bers present, were, Sir Rose Price, Sir Chris. 
topher Hawkins, and most of the gentlemen 
of the ibourhood, as well as from Tm- 
ro, Redruth, Helston, &c. &c. The sitting 
lasted from twelve to gee three, when 
the members retired to the Hotel, where 
they partook of an elegant dinner, age 
on evening in the greatest 
py An pont of the papers ba 
will be given in our next. 
aD he cers of the Society were, re-: 
elected, and the following gentlemen. cho, 
sen Vice-Presidents, and Members of me 
Council for the ensuing year: Viz.— 
Vice-Presidents.—Sir C. Hawkins, Bart. 
W. Rashleigh, Esq. F. H. Rodd, Esq. Rev. 
John TS. 


Members of the Council.—Jog. Carne, L. 
C. Daubuz, R. W. Fox, a. br - 
H. Grylls, 'S. Davey, S. John ° 
ps Esquires, Rev. W "Hockin, and: 
Captain E. Scobell, R. N. 





of 

ly of an elephant, which lay buried in 
; the head only has heen exposed. 
mayor of the commune has forbidden 
further research until means can be adopted 
for raising the skeleton of the:animal. Here 
is a subject for the discussion of geo- 

logists.—Paris Papete 
‘Suffocation by Carbonic Acid Gas.—Se- 
veral instances have lately occurred of the 
fatal effects of carbonic acid gag, upon per- 
sons who had inhaled that pernicious air. 
The manner in which this gas tes, in 
causing suffucation, has not been distinctly 
ascertained ; but itis generally supposed to 
roduce an instantaneous irritation of the 
ae or wind-pipe, and, by shutting that 
organ, to suspend the power of respiration. 
It.is probable, however, that it has a more 
AMiffused jnfluence oyer the system, .and that 
its action, as a sedative, extends to.thelungs, 
and even,to the heart itself; as Bergman, 
the celebrated Swedish chemist, ascertained, 
that animals deprived of lif by this eubeil 
ison, t no signs of irritability the 
oak thay bastinn lifeless,—a sufficient 
proof of its paralyzing influence over the 
hervous system. But in whatever manner 
it produces its deadly effects, the instances 
of these are so numerous, as to render it ex- 
tremely desirable to be aequainted with 
some method. by which we may either check 
its operation, .or counteract its destryctive 
properties. If the caustic alkalis, or slaked 


4 common watering-pan i 
taining the noxious air. This 
a two-fold effect:-the water 
drops will be in the most 
stances for absorbing the gas, while it will 
carry dqwn with it a large portion of pure 
air, upon the principle of the water-blowing 
machine. The quantity of water necessary 
for the purpose will not +e sc great as to 
endanger suffocation by drowning ; and at 
any.zate, the person to it, would 
have a greater chance of surviving, even if 
he were .com immersed in water, than 
if he were to remain the game length of time 
surrounded by an atmosphere of carbonic 
acid gas. Not a moment should be lost in 
pouring in the water, and if no watering- 
pan is at hand, the water should be laved in 
expeditiously with the hand. To some of 
our readers it may be necessary to state, that 
the suffocating air extricated from ferment~ 
ing liquers, and burning charcoal, is the 
same as the air we have denominated care 
honic acid gas. 
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WORKS PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 


—_— 


LONDON. 


Life of the Right Hon. R. B. Sheri- 
a vari of interesting Docu- 


Life and Genius of the Author ; by Thomas 

Moore, Esq. 6 vols 8yo. 
Specimens of the British Poets, with Bio- 
graphical and Critical Notices ; to which is 
‘ = ig ig to the Study of 
‘oetry 5 Thomas Campbell, 
author of the Pleasures of Hope. 7 
Svo. Will be published in a few 


ou. IV, 


The Principles of Political Economy con- 
sidered, with a View to their Practical Ap- 
plication; by T. R. Malthus, A. M. 8vo. 

The Works of the Ri 
ron. A new and uniform edition, very 
handsomely printed in 3 vols 8vo. 

History of the late War in Spain and 
hone by Robest Southey, Esq. 3 vole 


The Life.of Mary-Queen of Scots; drawn 
from the State Papers. With Six.subsidi- 
ary Memoirs: 1. Of the Calumnies concern- 
ing the Seottish Queen ;—2. Mempirs of 
Francis II. ;—3. Of Lord jo. OF 
James, Earl Bothwell ;—5.Of the Earl of 

> Maitland.. By 
George. A. Illustrated 
with ten plates of Medals, Portraits, and 
ah ponds be ay of the 

Jo an Expedition over part 
hitherto) Terra Incogyi .of Australasia, 
performed by of the British Gov 

2H 





Works preparing for Publication. 


‘erritory of New South 


in the Years 1817, 1818 ; by William Mac- 
michael, M.D. F.R.S. one of Dr Radcliffe’s 
‘Travelling Fellows, from the University of 
es ae plates, 4to. 
‘opography and Antiquities of 
oe by Lieut.-Colonel W. M. Leake. 
vo. 

Second Memoir on Babylon ; containing 
an into the Correspondence between 
the ancient Descriptions ef Babylon, and 
the Remains still visible on the Site. Sug- 
on by the * na aed of Major Ren- 

published in the A ia ; by Clau- 

Narrative of the E ion which sailed 

i inter of 1817, und 


1, Gil- 


which it was fitted out ; \ 
Distresses, and ultimate Fate of the Troops ; 
with Observations and authentic Informa- 
tion, elucidating the real Character of the 
Contest, as respects the Mode of Warfare, 
and present State of the Independent Ar- 
mies ; including a Detail of the Difficulties 
encountered by the Author, after his bri- 
gade had been disbanded, and put ashore on 
Island of Saint Bartholomew ; and of 
being compelled to work his 


CNov, 
cturesque Delineation of the 


Pi 
Coast of En 3 engraved by W. B. Cooke 
and G. Colt ts Original Dre 
J. M. W. Turner, R.A. ; wih appr 
Letter-press iptions. No ‘ee 
Delineations of the City of Pompeii ; én 
ved by W. B. Cooke, from accurate 
wings made in the year 1817, by 

Cockburn of the Royal Artillery. To be 
ne in Four Parts. Part II. Folio, 

e Thames, a picturesque Delineation 
of the most beautifil | Scenery on the Banks 
of that noble River, from its Source to its 
Confluence with the Sea ; ved by W. 
B. Cooke and George Cooke, fom i 
Drawings, made expressly for the Wi ty 
S$. Owen, and other eminent Artists. No V, 
Royal 4to. 

Museum Criticum ; or, Cambridge Clas, 
sical Researches, No VII. 8vo. 

The y of Guilt, by Adolph Mul. 
ner, which has made so much noise in Ger, 
many, is about to make its appearance in an 
English translation. . 

Mr Caulfield of Bath is ring a v0. 
lume for the press, which will contain every 
important Transaction of the Regency from 
the year 1811, to the last Dissolution of 
Parliament. 

A satirical Novel, entitled, the —— 
man in Paris, with Sketches of rema 
Characters, is nearly ready for publication. 

In the press, Remarks on the present 
State of Musical Instruction, with beet 
spectus of an improved plan; in whic 

need of a het ped of musical desig- 
nation, and the important advantages re 
sulting therefrom, are explicitly stated, 
John Relfe, musician in ordinary to 
Majesty, &c. &c. 

AC e is now in preparation of the 
Library of the late M. Milan. It consists 
of 22,000 volumes. The Prussian Govern 
ment, it is said, has made proposals for the 
purchase of this valuable collection for the 
er of bestowing it on the University 

tely founded at Bonn. 

Dr J. Carey has in the press a new edi- 
tion of ‘* Dryden’s Virgil,” with Remarks 
on the Text, as corrected from Dryden's 
own folio edition. 

The same gentleman has also forthcoming 
a new edition of his Latin Prosody made 
easy, and Drakenborch’s Livy. The Re 
gent’s et edition. 

Shortly will be published, a Graphic and 
Historical Description of the City of Edin- 
burgh, comprising a Series of Views of its 
most interesting Remains of Antiquity, 
Public Buildings, and Picturesque Scenery. 
The Drawings have been made by J. and 
H. S. Storer, who will likewise engrave the 
plates. 

Mr Thomas Faulkner, the very ingeni- 
ous author of the Histories of Chelsea and 
Fulham, announces, by iption, an 
Account of the History and _ of 
Kensington and its Environs ; 
with Biographical Anecdotes of Royal an# 





of the Manor and Parish, 
interi the Palace and Holland- 
house, the Town and Church, portraits of 
eminent Persons, monuments, and 
embellishments. 
Dr Granville is preparing a Series of Me- 
sent State of Science and 


i ollege 
Te eled ide tenia me 
Medical School, and Hospitals, wi 
Pos of the latter, never before published, 
&e. &ox with and 


weekl 

con ’ which is to appear in November, 
at the cheap rate of 4d. each number, for 
the of diffusing more extensively a 
know of the progress of science, litera~ 
ture, manners, and political opinions in 


Messrs Treuttel and Wurtz, publishers 
of Schweighzuser’s Herodotus, in 12 vols 
Sills aqui» towllaued sed inpeates o> 

inst a mutilated and im t re- 
print of it; and, in their own defence, have 
reduced the price of the five-guinea edition 
to four guineas, and the nine-guinea copy 


to t guineas. 

The Lexicon Herodoteum, upon which 
Professor Schweighzuser has long been la- 
bouring with indefatigable zeal, will be pub- 
lished by them as soon as possible. 

The Iron Chest, a , is preparing for 
publication, by the author of the Recluse of 
the Pyrenees. 

Mr Westall has, in a considerable state of 
forwardness, a Series of Illustrations to Mr 
Campbell’s Pleasures of Hope, and Ger- 
trude of Wyoming, which will be engraved 
by Mr Charles Heath ; forming a union of 
the talents of two of the most ingenious ar- 
tists of our and nation, in combination 
with the works of one of the best modern 


poets. 

In November will be published, Time’s 
Telescope for 1819 ; serving as a complete 
guide to the Almanack ; containing an ex- 
planation of saints’ days and holidays, with 


diary. 
Speedily will be published (introd 
toa b edition of the Seasons, &c. wi 
inal illustrations and embellishments), a 
new Biographical Memoir of James Thom- 
son; which will contain many interesting 
incidents of his early life, and that of his ru- 


Posy oe A : 

ppt to whose sons, 

er a, compilation, 

cisms and essays on Thomson’s Works, by 
Murdoch, Johnson,.Cibber, Warton, Aiking 
ete aiede tell ofan 


the Plays of S 
mained corrupt. : 

Essays on the Institutions, Government, 
and Manners of the -States of Ancient 
Greece ; by Henry David Hill, D.D. Pro. 
fessor of Greek in the University of St An« 


red of the Uni: of Breslau, 
Bredow, versity 
Major Bell. royal folio... . ” 

Charenton; or, the Follies of the -_ 
a _———— Romance’; translated 
the French of M. Lourdoueix. Svo. 

The Tour of Affica, @ concise 
Account of all the Countries in that Quarter 
of the Glebe, hithetto visited by puny? 
with the Manners and Customs of In- 
habitants ; by Catherine Hutton. 8vo. 

Occurrences during a Six Months’ Resi+ 
dence in the Province of Calabria Ulteriore 
in the Kingdom of Naples, containing a 
Description of the Country, Remarks on the 
Manners and Customs of the Inhabitants, 
and Observations on the Conduct of the 
French toward them ; by Lieut. Elmhirst. 

Night ; a descriptive Poem; by E. Elli« 
ott, jun, oo 8vo. 

The History of Raymond and Madame 
ph mw Two volumes. By the Author 

John De Castro, Elsmere and Rosa, &c. 

A Year and a Day;.a Novel. Two vo- 
lumes. By Madame Panache, Author of 
Manners. 

Castles in the Air, or the Whiths of my 
Aunt; a Novel. Three volumes. By Miss 
Halliday. 

The Bard of the West ; commonly called 
Eman ac Knuek; or Ned of the 3 an 
Irish Historical Romance,-founded on facts 
of the Seventh Century; by Mrs Peck. 
he Wieles, has in the La- 

C. F. Wi 4 in the press, 
mioli, a Novel, in thve volumes. 

The Rev. Archdeacon Nares is i 
in a 4to volume, Illustrations of difficult 
Words and Phrases occurring in the 
lish Writers of the age of Queen Elizabeth. 
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The Edinburgh Encyclopedia; or Dic- 
tionary of Arts, Sciences, and Miscellaneous 
Literature; conducted by David Brewster, 
LL. D. Fellow of the Royal Societiesof Lond. 
—- and. ms snes feanedigien drawings ~! 
maps and engra 

Blore, Provis, P. Nicholson, Farey, &c. 
ne. Part I. 4to. 


speedily abe lished. 

‘- . 
(iA Series of Essays and Dissertations, 
ee 3 by the Rev. Robert 


Elements of Chemistry ; by James Mil- 
lar, M.D. Editor of the E ia Edin- 
ensis. One vol. 8vo: ° This work will con- 
tain,—1. Principles of Chemistry—2. Phe- 
nomena of Nature—3. Arts and Manufac- 
tures. 


Facts and Observations towards forming 
a New ef the Earth; by William 
ight, LL. D. Belfast. One vol. Syo. 

"he Collected Works of the late W. C. 
Wells, M.D. F.R.S.L. and E. with a Me- 
moir of his Life, written by himself One 
vol. Sve. 

Memorials; or, The Memorable Things 
that fell out within this Island of Britain, 
from 1638 to 1684; by the Rev. Mr Robert 
Law. Edited from the MS. by Charles 
Kirkpatrick Sharpe, Esq. One vol. 4to, 

tispiece. 


Works preparing for Publication. 





[Now 

The Rev. Dr Chalmers of Glasgow’ wil} 
shortly publish a volume of Sermons, preaches 
ed by him in the Tron Church Y 


An Inquiry into the Nature an : 
of Public Wealth, and into the Means and 
Causes of its Increase ; by the Earl of Lau- 
derdale. Second Edition, with considerable 
additions. One vol Svo: 

Commentaries on the Laws of 
and on the Principles of a Juris- 
prudence ; by George hi ~ > 
Advocate. Third edition. Vol. II. rss 

Mr Elias Johnston, teacher of Mathema- 
tics in Edinburgh, announces a revised edi. 
tion of Professor Hamilton's Introduction to 
Merchandize ; containing Treatises on ar. 
ithmetic, ,» commerce, bills of ex. 

book-keeping, mercantile laws, and 
the public funds. 

An edition of Selden’s Table Talk, very 
elegantly printed by Ballantyne, and illus. 
trated with Notes, will speedily be publish. 
ed. This publication resembles the curious 
and entertaining Collections of Ana, whicl 
ate so'numerous int French literature; and 
in the opinion of Dr Johnson, it is superior 
to any book of that denomimatiom: ‘* A few 
of their Ana,” he remarks, ‘* are good, but 
we have one book of that kind better than 
any of them.”—Boswell’s Journal of a Tour 
te the Hebrides, p. 321. 

Speedily will be published, First Latin 
Eessons ; selected from the Classics (with 
the authorities subjoined), arranged under 
the respective Rules of Syntax, beginni 
Db Exercises on the First reer = - 

vancing by gentle gradations. To whi 
will be added English Exercises under each 
Rule, with Notes, and 2 complete Vocabu- 

. By Thomas M an, one’ of the 
Masters of the Academy, 25 Sect Street, 
Liverpool. 18mo. 
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2s. 6d. to be on the Ist. of Janu- 
ary 

LONDON. 

ASTRONOMY. 
An Elem Treatise on Astronomy, 


vol. II. containing Physical Astronomy ; 
Robert’ Woodhouse, 2M. F.R.S. Tee ” 
BIOGRAPHY. 
Lives of Haydn and Mozart. Second 
edition, 8vo. 12s. 

_ Memoirs of the late Lieut.-gen. Sir James 
Leith, G.C.B. with a Précis of some of the 
most remarkable Events of the Peninsular 
War ; by a British Officer. 8s. 

Memoirs of the Life and Writings of 
Benj masse F.R.S. : com- 
i numerous political, philosophical, 
and miseellaneous papers, now first pub- 


lished from the originals; by his grandson, 
W. Temple Franklin, Esq. Vol. III. 4tos 
ETYMOLOGY. 

Observations Introductory te a Work on 
English _ Etymology; by J. Thompson, 
M.A.S. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

HISTORY. 

‘Fableaw Historique et Politique de Malte, 
et de ses Habitans, depuis les eemps les plus 
reculés jusqu’ 4 la réwnion de cette Isle 4 la 
Grande Bretagne; par F. A. de Christo- 
phoro Davalos. Svo. 7s. 

Letters on French History, from the ear- 
liest period to the battle of Waterloo, and 
re-establishment of the House of Bourbon ; 
for the use of schools; by J. Bigland. 
12mo. 6s. 
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_Cobbett's Parliam 
land, vol. XX XIII. ‘yal vo. 2 4i, tie . 


Relation des Operations Militaires, = 
out eu lieu en France, et en Belgique, pen 
dant les cent jours; ecrite & Ste Helene ; 
par Le Général Gourgaud. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Law. 


A of the Laws of England respect- 


Property; by William Cruise, of 


ng Prop Esq. Barrister at Law. Se- 
cond edition, with considerable alterations 
aiid improvements, dedicated, by permission, 
to the i t Hon. the Lord Chancellor. 6 
vols royal 8vo. £5, 12s. 

Howell’s State Trials, vol. XXV. royal 
8vo. £1, Tls. 6d. 

(By order of the Legislature of Antigua), 
The Third’ Volume of the Laws of that 
Island, from the 26th of May 1804, to the 
13th of June 1817. £2, 12s. 6d. 

MEDICINE. 

An Inquiry into the Influence of Situa- 
tion on nary Con ton.; and on 
the Duration of Life ; illustrated by statis- 
tical reports ; by J. G. Mansford. 8vo. 5s. 

Medical Sketches on the following Sub- 
jects :—1. Observations on the sudden Death 
of Women in, Child-bed.—2. On the Use 
of Hellebore as a Remedy for Insanity and 
ether Diseases.—3. Of Colchicum Autum- 
nale, and its Use in Medicine. By George 
Kerr. 12mo. 4s. 

Pathological and Surgical Observations on 
Diseases of the Joints; by B. C. Brodie, 
F.R.S. Assistant-Surgeon to St George’s 
por and Lecturer on Surgery. _Illus- 

by plates. Svo. 16s. — 

ye A Observations on the Nature and 
Treatment of Marasmus, and of those Dis- 
orders allied to it, which may be strictly de- 
nominated Bilious ; by Joseph Ayre, M.D. 
Member of the Royal M Society of 
Edinburgh, one of the Physicians to the 
General Infirmary at Hull, Senior Physi- 
cian to the Hull and Sculcoates Dispensary, 
and Physician in Ordinary to the Lying-in 
Charity at Hull. vo. 7s. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Hakewill’s Views in Italy, illustrative of 
Addison, Eustace, Forsyth, &c. No II. 

Journal of Science, Literature, and the 
Arts, No XI. 8ve. 7s. 

British Review, No XXIV. 8vo. 6s. 

Thomson’s Annals of Philosophy, No 
LXXI. for November. 2s. 6d. 

Gleanings and Remarks, collected during 
many months of residence at Buenos Ayres, 
yo hee Country ; with a pre- 
e Expedition from Eng- 
land, amineast of the Colony of 
the of Good Hope, under the joint 
command of Sir David Baird, G.C.B. K.C., 
and Sir Home P » K.C.B. 5 by Major 
Alexander e, now upon the full pay 
retired list of the Royal Marines. Illustrat- 
ed with a Map of South America, and a 
Chart of Rio de'la Plata, with pilotage di- 
rections. S8vo. 10s. 


ee, ~ of New Publications. 
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itates Curiose ; the Etymo of 
kable Old Sayings, Protein 
eo. piacere ps by Joseph Taylor. Fools- 
cap 8vo. 5s. 

A Treatise on Fluxions; by Professor 
Vinee, rem F.R.S. iw — edition, 
enlarged throughout ; e addition of 
a great number of New and Interesting 
Preblems in and mixed Mathematics. 
8vo. 32s. 


The Elements of the Ellipse, 
with the Radii of Curvature, na: sling 


ame 


to that Curve ¢ and of Conta eather 
tri Forces in Orbits; to 
whic’ is added, the first of Dr Matthew 


Stewart’s Tracts ; by Jas Adams, Surveyor, 
Stonehouse, near Plymouth. 8vo. 19s. 

A Perpetual Key to the Almanacks ; con- 
taining an aceount of the fast, festivals, 
saints’ days, and other Logger im the ca- 


lendar, and an e of the astrono- 
mical and ‘terms ; om 
Bannatine. The whole corrected and im. 


ved, With an original table of thie consteh. 
tions, their names and origin, and the 
number and magnitude of the’ stars which 


compose them, &c.; by John Irving 
Maxwell, of the Inner Tem New edi- 
tion. 2s. 6d. 


The Report of the London Committee of 
Investigation, presented at a Meeting of In- 
surers, held at the City of London Tavern, 
Bishopsgate Street, on Friday, September 
25, 1818... 2s. 

The Gentleman’s Annual: Mathematical 
Companion, for 1819; containing Answers 
to last Year’s Questions, &c.; also new 
ones proposed for the next, together with 
some original and in Papers never 
before printed. No XXII. - 2s. 6d. 

The Quarterly Journal of Foreign Medi- 
cine and Surgery, and of the Sciences con- 
nected with them. Nol. 3s, 6d. 

The Modern London Catalogue of Books, 
with their Sizes, Prices, and Publishers ; 
containing the Books published in London, 
and those altered in Size or Price, since the 
year 1800 to October 1818. S8vo. 8s. 

NOVELS. 

Recluse of Albyn Hall; by Zara Went- 
worth. 3 vols 12mo. lés. 

The Veiled Protectress, or the Mysterious 
Mother; by Mrs Meeke. 5 vols. £i, Ts. 6d. 

Nightmare Abbey; by the Author of 
Headlong Hall. 6s. 6d. 

The Fast of St M 3; a Romance; 
yp Aa Miss Anna Maria Porter. 3 vols 12mo. 

1, 


POETRY. 

A Few Leaves from my Field-book ; by 
William Woolcot. 

The Modern Antique, or the Muse in the 
Costume of Queen Anne; by J. Gompertz. 
8vo, 12s. 

The Anglo-Cambrian; a Poem in four 
books ; by M. Linwood. 12mo. 5s: 

POLITICS. 
- A Letter from Sir Robert Wilson to his 
Constituents, in Refutation of a Charge of 





Monthly List of New Publications 


ving 
tory when in fens contained in the last 
Quasterly Review. 1s. 6d. 

A Letter to the Right Hon. Sir William. 
Seott, dc. dic, in Answer to Mr 


respecting C 
&e. 5 ~ Rev. James Henry Monk, 
B.D. Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, 
and Regius Professor of Greek in the Uni- 
Sed of Cambridge. Second edition, Svo. 
3s. 


The Report from a Select Committee of 
the House of Assembly, im the Island of 
Barbadoes, appointed to inquire into the 
Origin, Causes, and Progress of the late In- 
i 3s. 


TOPOGRAPHY. 
The Emigrant’s best Instructor, or the 
most Recent and Im t Information 
ing the United States of America: 
the works of the latest travel- 
lers in that Country, Bradbury, 
» &.; by John 


VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 
hronological History of Voyages into 
the Polar Regions; undertaken for 
ing a North-East, 


of di 
between the 

Atlantic and Pacific: from the earliest pe- 
riod of Scandinavian Navigation, to the De- 
parture of the recent Expeditions, under the 
orders of Captains Ross and Buchan ; by 
Barrow, F.R.S. To which are added 


Relation af the Discovery of the Strait of 
Anian, made by Captain L. F. Maldonado, 
in the year 1588, With an original Map 

of the Arctic Regions, 
A Narrative of a Journey of Five Thou- 
the Eastern and Western 


in June 1817, to ascertaizi whether any, and 
what Part of the United States would be 

Suitable tur their Residence. With Re- 
marks on My Birkbeck’s ** Notes” and 


[Now 
** Letters.” . By Henry Bradshaw Fearon, 
Svo. 10s, 6d. 


—< 


EDINBURGH. 


Annals of Aberdeen, from the Reign of 
King William the Lion to the end of the 
year 1818; with an Account of the City, 
Cathedral, ‘and cid nags 8 of Old oe 
by William Kennedy, “ Advocate, 
vols quarto, with plates. 

The Duty of imitating Seed Worth; 
a. Sermon, occasioned by the lamented: 
Death of the Late Rev. Robert Balfour, 
D.D.. Preached in Albion Street Chapel, 
Glasgow, October 25, 1818. By 
- Wardlaw. Is. 6d. 

The Salt.foot Controversy, as it appeared 
in Blackwood's Edinburgh Magazine ; with 
a Reply to the Article published in No 
XVIHL. of that Work ; with other Extracts, 
and an Appendix. Only 100 copies are 
printed. Svo. 

Reports of Cases used in the Jury Court, 
from the Institution of that Court in 1815, 
to the Sittings at Edinburgh ending in Ju. 
ly 1818; by Joseph Murray, Esq. Advoa 
vate. Svo. Tis. 

Outlines of Moral Philosophy, for the 
Use of 5 te Dowel the University of Edin. 
burgh; by Dugald Stewart, F.RS 

het Professor of Moral Philosoph 
in im the University of Edinburgh. oro 


edition, Svo. 8s. 
Kinky, bn 


the High Court of Justiciary, at 
on the 26th July 1817, for administering 
unlawful Oaths ; with the antecedent Pros 
ceedings against William Edgar, John 
Keith, and Andrew M‘Kinley. ‘Taken is 
Short-hand by John Dow, Esq. W.S. Svo. 
ls. 

A Letter on the Principles of the Chris» 
tian Faith; written by Hannah Sinclais: 
Fourth edition, 16mo. Is. 6d. 

Encyclopedia Edinensis ; by James Mil- 
lar, M.D. Vol. Hl. Part 4. 4to. 8s. 

Poems on various Subjects; by the late 
William Muir, Campsie. With Notices, 
biographical and critical, of the Author. 5s. 

Edinburgh Review, or Critical Joumah 
No LX. 6s, 

Elementa Lingue Grace, Paxs Prima, 
—Complectens Partes Declinabi+ 
les, et Contractionum &e. Studio 
Jacobi Moor, LL. D. in Academia Glasgue 
ensi olim Litt. Gr. Prof. Pars Secundae= 
Complectens Verba Anomala et Defectiva, 
et quasdam ex Prepositionibus. Studie 

Dalzel, S.R. S.E. Nuper in Acade- 
mia Edinensis Litt. Gr. Prof. &c. Nunc 
Demum,—Reliquas Preepositiones, Adver- 
bia, Conjunctiones, Syntaxin, Prosodiam, 
eae Accentuum et Dialectus. Studie 

Dunbar, S.R. S.E. et in eadem Ace 
cou Litt, Gr. Prof. A new edition, Sv 
7S 
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MONTHLY REGISTER. 


Si 


APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, &c. 


MILITARY. 
.G. Cap. E. Wildman, from 20 Dt. to be 
om Riser, vico Hartwell, ree 


24th Sept. 1818 
Lieut. Robert M‘Douall to be Ca 


17th do, 
Cadet W. F. Marlton to be En- 
sign by purch, vice Jervis, 6 Dr. G. 


C. M Ehese to he 38 Lieut. by 


1 a do. 
ry Lt. Col. S. to be Lieut, 
Col. viee Kell: + pos 


do. 
Bt. | Mean T. eo Green to be Major, 


Lieut, P. ily tobe anaunnan 
Ensign W. Mellis to be Lieut. vice Kelly 


do. 
H. W, Hartley to be Ensign, vice ner 


jae Si Caldwell, from h. p. 91 
tbe Ri Surg. vice Quill, ret 


peaks to be Capt. = e Miln 
tosh, ist Oct. 
Ensign W. Kenworthy to be Lieut. vice 
rook: do 


B e . 
W. G. White to pats vice Kenwor- 

thy h -) 
James Seymour 


Brown, eer merlled a a7 


ae ae to be Capt. viee Je 
vois, 
Ensign F. Bowra to be Lieut. - wnllen 


do. 
o-. + CAR f, Senos te be Satan, - 
Lieut # H. ame to be Adjut. vice Co- 
7 17th do. 
Aisin a te M. —- from h. p. 


Surg. vice Bunny, 

be ou h. p. 43 F 25th do. 

Gen. Sir G. Beckwith, G.C. B. from 2 

W. LI to be an of 

Lindsey, dead 2ist do. 

2W.1.R. Ma: Gen, Sir H. Torrens. K.C.B. from 
rican Corps, to be Colonel, vice Sir 

G. Beckwith do. 

3 Lieut. bout. Bn Barnes 90 vp ad, bees 


ALCorps. Maj. Gen. Hon. Sir E. Stopford. KCB B. 
be Colonel, viee Sir H. Torrens 
2ist Sept. 
W.LRan. as M‘Nicol to be Ensign, = vdng 
Garrison. Lt. Gen. "Sir J. Doyle, Bt. and G. c. B. 
to be Governor of Charlemont, vice 

Earl of Lindsey, dead 2ist Sept. 


po h 
Lieut. 


Com.Dep. Dep. Com. Gen. J. 8. Butler to be Com. 
ease the Forces 4th de. 
T. 


Gen, to 
Med. Dep, Dr H. Bigger, from h.p. to be Dep. Insp. 
of Hosp. vice Ghunlng, ep bas 


I> vise Law 


Lieut. Col. de Rostet 
with Lieut, Col. spite 
Bt. Lieut. Mes 


hinstone, 
oot from 9 +i with obs cei 


oF nto tC Bano 
Ligut, Pale from 42 F. ree, dif. with Lieut 


Coo h. or 
er OBri ’ en, from 2 F. with Lieut. Crawford, 
"89 E r 


ne 
YO Pom'i F. ji 14. Babiegton 
» ftom 2 F Line Bere 


=a ae 


lage Bp SS : 
Sapak laniapiaiee diff. with Lt. Rice, 


9 oe 1 F. G, with Ensign Sir J, 


M. An. — e 
Cornet Jaco poh front 4 4 Dr. G. with Cornet Steven- 
son, 
Resign "timble,| from 11 F, with Ensign Farmer, 
. p- 103 
—"s mith, from 12 F. with Ensign Lewis, h. ps 


—— mC , from 13 F. with Ensign Thomas, 
rye i, om th Re 
or from 33 F. with Surg. Vallange, 
> Suaginaloatnaemane 
ie ee eee 
it. Leathes, R. Art. 


tom ot f ered, 6 Dr, Gds. 
Quart.- Mast. Webb, 1 Tower Hamlets Mil, 


Appointments Cancelled. 
ign Browne, 58 F. 
Nay Goode, 3 W. 1. Re 





Deaths. 


Earl of sey, 89 F. 

Drouly, Capt. of Cowes Castle 

Merion, K ay. 
Macineosh. 46 


" 5] Aug. 1818 
Gritiny’y. p37 F. 2 Oot 
Hear, h, p. 47. F. 20 Aug, 


10 Oct. 1838 | Moo 

¥ Mearthur, h. 
Second- 

Carroll, 87 F. 


60. 





General. | C. Sturler, h. p. ee Regt. 


Lieutenants. 
ee 12 Dr. 30 Sept. 18 
p. 21 Dr. a = 


p20 F at Be st 1 Bee. 17 


Stevenson, R.W. 1 R. 2iJume 18 
Little, York Rang. 


Francis, h. p. 81 F. 27 Apr. 1818 

’ FitgGerald, R. Eng. 
21 Aug. 18 
es Mil. 30 Aug. 18 


Dillon, Dep. ‘Com. Gen. at 
neem 16 Aug. 1818 


Guilding, 
MChap. "at St Vincent's only. 


Pa 
Hodgson, 8 F. 
Clark, 


by 1817 





20 Sept. 17 





Register.— Meteorological Report. 


METEOROLOGICAL REPORT. 


‘TueE month of October has been, in almost every respect, a perfect contrast to the same month 
last year. In October 1817, the Thermometer never rose above 514, and on no one day did 


the mean temperature exceed 46; in October 1818, the Thermometer frequently rose to ' 


60, and once to 624, while the mean temperature of some days was from 55 to 58. The 
‘lowest during the month last year was 29 ; this year it is 364, viz. in the night of the 5th, 
ing that night the temperature was never below 40. The mean of the whole 
13, this year it is within a small fraction of 519, being a difference 
of about 10 degrees. Both, indeed, have been extraordinary, the one being as much be- 
low, as the other is above, the average temperature of October. In the state of the Baro. 
meter, the difference between the two months has not been so great as in that of the 
Thermometer. In 1817, the mercurial column was both higher and more steady during 
the first part of the month than it was this year, ‘but towards the end it became more wa. 
riable, and sunk considerably lower, though the average was upon the whole higher. In 
of the -Hygrometer, there a at first sight, to be scarcely any difference .at 
mean of Leslie’s, in October 1817, being 104, and this year 10. These quanti. 
jes, however, de not indicate the actual state of the atmosphere with regard to dryness, 
, had .the temperature in 1817 been as high as it has been this year, even though the 
moisture had been undiminished, Leslie’s Hygrometer would have stood much higher. 
This so more obviously by comparing the mean points of deposition, that of 1817 
being 35, and this year 47. e atmosphere in October 1817 was thesefore much drier 
than 1818. The facts respecting the mean temperature, and the points of deposition, so 
often mentioned in these reports, have been again verified last month. ‘The mean of 10, 
morning and evening, differs from the mean of the maximum and minimum only by 
8 tenths of a degree, the former, as usual, being the lowest; and the mean point of 
> naa differs from the mean of the minimum temperature, only by 2 tenths of a 
egree. 


MereoroLocicaL TaBLe, extracted from the Register kept on the Banks of: 
the Tay, four miles east from Perth, Latitude 56° 25', Elevation 185 feet. © 


OcToseRr 1818. 


Means. Extremes. 


THERMOMETER. THERMOMETER. 

Maximum, 16th day, ° 
Minimum, ” Sth, 

Lewest maximum, 24th 

ie. 5 Highest a — 
es, ° ° ° Highest, . .«L4t 

O10. AL M. and 10P. M. Lowest ditto, . leth, 

é i 5 4th, 


- _ 5th, e 
Greatest range in 24 hours, 5th, 


Least ditto, ist, 

BAROMETER. ~ 5 BAROMETER. 

Mean of 10 A. M-. (tem of mer. 57) .680 « Ne . 24th, 
«s+ +s 10P. M. (temp. of mer. 57) . owest ditto, 5th, 

4 both, (temp. sam 57) 4 680 ° Me . 24th, 

Whole range of barometer, - 
Mean daily ditto, . . 
HYGROMETER (LESLIE’S.) Degrees. 


3 ‘ ; ~ lth, 
° . Greatest range in 24 hours, 11th 
Least di ‘e * ist, 


HYGROMETER, 

Highest, 10 A. M. 3d, 
Lancet itso. e 
Highest, 10 P. M. 
Lowest ditto ° 27th, 
Highest P. of D. 10 A. M. 15th, 
Lowest ditto, . e 12th, 

Highest P. of D. 10 P. M. 15th, 
‘ Lowest ditto, ‘ 5th, 
WILSON'S HYGROMETER. WILSON’S HYGROMETER. 


Scan dryness,10A.M. . . « « 17.8 | Greatestdryness, 3d, 10A.M. . 
be deta so tOP Me i Least ditto,  27th,10P.M.- .  . 


Fajr days 16; rainy days15. Wind west of meridian 16; East of meridian 15, 
3 
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Mereorovocicat TaBLe, extracted from the Register kept at Edinburgh, in 


the Observatory, Calton-hill. 


N.B.— Observations are made twice ev: » at nine o’clock, forenoon, and four o'clock, after- 
boot. ‘he second Observation i the alerntn in the first column, is taken by the Register 
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COMMERCIAL REPORT.—11ith November 1818. 


r. The demand for Sugar during all last month has, upon the whole, been limited, 
and the prices depressed. For a few days prices appeared to revive, but they quickly 
sunk back ti to their previous depressed state. The shipments for the Baltic may now be 
considered as completely closed for the season. ‘The quantity of Sugar is also complete, in 
as far as regards arrivals from the West Indies, till the ensuing crop begins to arrive at 
market, which cannot take place before the middle of May next. re is the 
probability, from the quantity at present on hand, that the price of Sugar will advance as 
spring approaches._—-Cofee. The price of Coffee, though much below what it once 
was, may still be considered as high. The price has fluctuated greatly, and is moved by 
every breath of speculation, and according as the reports from the Continent are put in 
circulation. Upon the whole, however, the market may be stated as dull, and the prices 
on the decline. Within these few days there is more appearance of steadiness in the de. 
mand and the prices.———Cotton. The market for this article continues greatly depressed, 
and, considering the high prices paid for it in foreign countries, the loss to the importers 
must be very considerable. The importation this year has been unprecedentedly large, 
and the stock on hand very considerable, notwith ing the continued activity of our 
manufactures. Large supplies are still on the way from the East Indies and other places. 
There is but a small chance of Cotton increasing any thing considerable in price for some 
time to come. The exports of Cotton from the port of New Orleans to Euyope this year 
has amounted to 80,000 packages, which shews the immense extent of the trade of that 
place, and the extent to which Cotton is cultivated on the Banks of the Mississippi and 
the Southern parts of the United States-Corn. The importation of grain from fo- 
reign continues very great, yet, notwithstanding the demand in England for finer 
qualities, continues steady and considerable. The harvest is now concluded in superior 
order, and in Scotland, — the quantity has been most abundant, and quali 
excellent. Plenty is th secured for another year. The prices of sheep and b 
cattle, particularly the latter, the great and indeed only support of the Hi and 
hilly districts of Scotland, have greatly advanced, so that after their late severe disasters, 
the prospects of the Scots farmer is become more cheering.—Wéines. Almost every des- 
cription of Wines have advanced in price, and a farther and still very considerable ad- 
Vance in price is anticipated. The vintage in France has been severely injured by the 
long continuance of dry weather. In Spain and Portugal it has not turned out nearly 
equal to the expectations once formed of it ; while latter advices inform us, that in Portu- 
“- vintage has suffered severely from excessive rains during the ingathering of the 

ou. IV. 21 








248 Register —Commercial Report. CNov. 
grapes; and in Spain, from a dry chilling east wind.—In any other of the usual articles 
of commerce commonly enumerated by us, there is no alteration sufficient to claim notice, 
— Tallow has fluctuated greatly in price.—The supply of Fruit from foreign parts is un. - 
usual] peasy eet no,and. the sung. af: Apples ie: Seatinnd ane very lenge, end the qui 
ties particularly fine. ' 

Spanish America continues in the same convulsed and distracted state, and consequent. 
ly our trade to that quarter limited and insecure. There seems to be a great deal of bu. 
siness ¢ eae Mediterranean. The shipments from Britain to that quarter have for 
some time been very extensive. The wood trade also from the British North Ame. 
rican colonies to the ports of Clyde is becoming very great, and daily increasing. 


PRICES CURRENT.—Nov. 7,—London, Oct. 27, 1818. 


GLASGOW. 'LIVERPOOL-| LONDON. 

76 to 79 | 67 to 77 6 tw 78 
89 | 78 86 81 
93 | 88 s 89 

Single ditto, 22 124 122 

Smal] Lumps ° 116 124 

Large ditto, . . 


Crushed Lumps, .  . } 
MOLASSES, British, ecwt. 4l 
COFFEE, Jamaica . cwt- 
Ord. good, and fine ord. 3 | 5 | 138 
Mid. good, and fine mi:!. 52 | 47. |1 145 
Dutch, Triage and very ord.|12 \— | 28 | 135 
Ord. good, and tine ord. 3 135 | 139 
Mid. good, and fine mid. 2 y ; ‘ 150 
St Domi 135 i 58 (1: 158 
(in Bond) Ib. 93 


- 
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Jam. Rum, 160.P. gail. 4s 3d) 4s 2d 4s 4d) 
Brandy, ° ° e * = —, } 
Geneva, . . ° -- | 3 10 
Aqua, . ¥ e ° — } 14 6 
WINES, | 
Claret, 1st Growths, hhd. 
Portugal Red, pipe 
Spanish White, utt, 
Teneriffe, pipe. 


Madeira, e ° P 


LOGWOOD, Jam. . ton. 
Honduras, e . 
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Campeachy, . . 
FUSTIC, Jaxnaica, ° 
Cuba, . . . ; 14 
INDIGO, Caraceas fine, Ib.| 9s 6d 
TIMBER, Amer. Pine, foot 22 
4 


DittoOak, . . 14 6 
Christiansand (dut. paid) | 2 3 
14 


mtorr 
Serlili 
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DPOB 
‘3°90¢ 


Hohduras Mahogany 
St Domingo, ditto ° 
TAR, American, .- br.) — = 
| 
Archangel, ae ae 22 
PITCH, Foreign, - cwt. ll 
TALLOW, Rus. Yel. Cand.! ‘ 95 
Home Melted, . . | 9 97 
HEMP, Riga Rhine, ton. 52 
Petersburgh Clean, . 50 51 
FLAX, 
Riga Thies. & Druj. Rak. 86 
Dutch, .«. - . 140 
Trish, . ° . 75 
MATS, Archangel, . 109. 105 
BRISTLES, 
Petersburgh Firsts, cwt. 0 160 
ASHES, Peters. Pearl, . 53 
Montreal ditto, . . _ 
Pot, . . { 55 
OIL, Whale, . . tun.) 435 _ 
Cod. ._. : 80 (p. brl.) —}| — 
- TOBACCO, Virgin. fine, Ib.| 11 12 
Middling, . . . | 10 103 
10 
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Register —Commercial Report. 


Weekly Price of Stocks, from 1st to 29th October 1818. 


Ist. 


8th. | 


15th. | 22d.) 29th, 





Bank stock, 
3 per cent. reduced, ww 
3 per cent. CONSOIS, nnnnnnnnve 
4 per cent. consols, 
5 per cent. Navy ANN. a 
Im 3 per cent. ann. 
India stock, 

-— bonds, 
Exchequer bills, 24d. p.d. 
Consols for acc. 
American 3 per cent... 

new loan, 6p. c. 

French 5 per cents. sone 


7544 
105} } 


226 
75 77 pr. 
17 17 pr. 


15 $834 


—_—— 











sili 2744 
744 4 s |i 
154 # 11k 788 
934 4 4 | 958 96 
106 105% 108} 
88 894 
18 20 pr. 


11 § 


101 103 
74f. 95 ce 


90 pr. 
20 19 pr. 
153 825 








ae 





Course of Exchange, October 30.—Amsterdam, 11:10:2U. Antwerp, 11:15 Ex. 


Hamburgh, 34:2: 24 U. Frankfort, 1424 Ex. 


Paris, 24:65:2U. Bordeaux, 


24:65. Madrid, 40 effect. io vg 40 effect. Gibraltar, 34. Leghorn, 514. Genoa, 


463. Malta, 50. Naples, 43 


Palermo, 129 per oz. 


Rio Janeiro, 67. 


Oporto, 58. 


Dublin, 93. Cork, 9}. Agio of the Bank of Holland, 2. 


Prices of Gold and Silver, per oz.—-Portugal gold, in coin, £0 : 0: 0. 
:0. New dollars, 5s. 


in bars, £0: 0:0. 
5s, 44d. 


New doubloons, £0 :0 


F ’ 
‘4 Sliver, ta bee 


——_—— 


ALPHABETICAL LisT OF ENGLISH BANKRUPTCIES, announced between the Ist and 
31st October 1818, extracted from the London Gazette. 


Ashworth, J. Manchester, innkeeper 
pond C. S. Harrow Road, Paddington, iron- 


Adams, J. S. Newcastle-under-line, merchant 
Bovill, J. & G. J. De Witte, Commercial Cham- 
bers, Sag merchants 
Belt, W. A. pore Driffield, Yorkshire, currier 
» TA Idergate-street, wine-merchant 
Bentliff, D. Grevceond, shoe-m aker 
Butler, 3. A. Blackheath, merchant 
Braband, E. Manchester, dealer 
— J. Cinderford, Gloucestershire, coal-mer- 


rs J Hurst, J. Marland, Ashton-under-Line, 
‘Medhurst, Manchester, Lancashire, cotton- 


ueete, J. freee Maw Hall, York, merchant 

Baker, F. U es-street, baker, 

Brun, P. F. ee Rinpabeeets Covent Garden, che- 
mist 

Cockrem, P. Bath, tailor 

Chevers, W. Commercial Read, master mariner 

Crowther, W. Banner-street, St Lukes, watch-ma- 
nufacturer 

Droust, L. Conduit-street, flute-manufacturer 

n> D. G. & S, A. Snowden, Plymouth-dock, 


Crooked-lane, oil-broker 


Day, 
» Cornhill, London, 


Dyson, G.- jun., C 
auctioneer 

Dibdin J. Camberwell, victuailer 

Dennet, J. Carisbrook, Isle of Wight, timber-mer- 
ed t 


Gunn, J. Eton, Bucki' hire, coach-maker 

Glass, M, Potterne, Wilts, victualler 

Graves, J. Southwark, h erchant 

Sempeste, H. Tokenhouse-yard, dealer in wool 
, R. Gurstang, Lancashire, grocer 

ern, J. a, 

Holiturn; W lane, ondsey, carpenter 

Hallett, W. Spafields, cattle-dealer 

ee nd, S. P. and; P. Ball, Worcester, hop-mer- 


Haddam, W. Clement’s-lane, tea-dealer 


Harper, J. Fleet-street, bookseller 
Hawkes, J. Cc. Okehampton, Devonshire, banker 
Johnson, J. & J. Smyth, High Holburn, linen- 


drapers 
Johnson. J. E. Hyde-street, Bloomsbury, master- 
mariner 
Jackson, J. Easingwold, Yorkshire, merchant 
— a. Lee time Birmingham, cordwainer 
Mansel-street, tailor 
Lock: ¢ G. Mia Hereford, grazier 
Lockington, W. Pendleton, Lancashire, joiner 
Lees, L. Newton, Moor, Lancashire, ee 
Lloyd, R. Cheapside, warehousem 
Mitchell, hfe Plaistow, Essex, ship-builder 
Parsons, T . Duke-street, St James’s, breeches- 
maker 
Proetor, C. Stafford, farmer 
meng J. Bradford, Wilts, clothier 
Raven, C a D. Chettleburgh, Norwich, wine- 


meri 

Ridding, F. em tanner 

Richards, W. and H. : Richardson, Snow-hill, 
factors 

Raven, J. and C. and R. Lloyd, Norwich, mer- 

. Cheapside, warehouseman 

Ransom, T. Ch ide, -manufacturer 

Ruet, W. Sheffi , merchant 

Rees, R. Chatham, Kent, draper 

Richards, G. Sherrard-street, Westminster, silver- 

smith 


Rowed, J. ag te dealer and chapman 
Snuggs, J. na MA Lime-street, London, spirit and 
beer mere! 
Schwabacher, L. Great Fountain-place, City Road, 
toy-merchant 
Sahay, Se Semeneneee London, bookseller. 
= street, Kensington, haberdasher 
fone 3. Ss. Frost orreet, boot-maker 
Fore J. Gainsborough, and R. Sheppard, 


Boston 
o— S. and W. A. Docker, Manchester, calico- 
ers 
Sykes, G. and J, Pope, Huddersfield, merchants 





Twynam, T. Pl uth, flour-factor 
a, J. and R. Emmerson, Newcastle-upon 


wis, ‘Rochdale, Lancashire, dealer in glass 


Wilson, T. Mexton, Lincolnshire, » Grocer 
Wilson, J. Rathbone-place, Oxford-street, booksel- 


“ter 
Warmington, J. and J. E. Gracechureh-street, dra- 
pers 
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[Noy | 
Watkins, W. Norton, Worcestershire, corn-factor 
Whitby, W. Claas iane, drug bok 

. te '-DroKer 
Whitt » cotton-dealer 
Wilcox. R. 





sae woollen- -draper 
ben Holland street, Blackfriars-road, 


vorke'E B "Fléet-street, butcher 


ALPHABETICAL List of ScoTcH BANKRUPTCIES, announced between Ist and 3st 


October 1818, extracted from 


Beattie, Wm, inn-k Langholm 
Carsewell ie and leather-mer- 


» John, baker, yintner and spirit-dealer, 


Robinson Jo peer Ba, North Back of 


DIVIDENDS. 


Doull, Thomas, merchant, Wik; by Alem Ces: 
hill, merchant there—25th Decem 
Report, inte paanabangs Heder ; by John 
Daan George So I late curtiers in Edinburgh 
& Son, ew ; 
by the Trustee—a third dividend 


London, Corn Exchange, October 30. 


&. 
Wheat, Red . 60 to Maple. ... . 65 to 
Fine... ... 70 to 72| WhitePease 


8. 

68 
72 
78 


Pease, new 65 to a E 


the Edinburgh Gazette. 


M‘Kenzie, Hugh, merchant in Mid-Garty 9 
Charles ‘Sutherland, y Coenen, Golspiewe ai 


dend, 7th 
M‘Intosh, Lachlan, drs per, Tain ; Mur 
ray, Esq. joint Agent Not the Countnocedll’ Beak 


Spence, P., late merchant, Montrose; by Robert 
Burness, writer there—a ciividend 
Scott, James, sen. & Co., agents and merchants, 
= ; by James Kerr, accountant, Glasgow 
ividend of 1s. 10d., 13th November 
sibtald, John, and Co.,” merchants, Leith, and 
hn Sibbald, and Wm Sibbald, jun., individual 
eee by "James Duncan, merchant, Leith, 
on 50th ——— 


Thomson, Alex. G merchant, Fy 
wm Garden a eM Glasgow—a Otfiead " 


Liverpool, October 31. 

ad &d. s. d. 
lbs. Rice, p.ewt. 0 0 
Flour, English, 

p-280ib. 
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ae « 76 to 
to 


gl 64 to 
Fine ..... 78to 80 
Superfine . . 84 to 
New,....—to 
en ee 

ones eae 
Barley... . to 48 
Fine..... 5lto 63 
Superfine ... 65to 72) Fine 
New... ccf = 
Malt, ..... 66to 80 

eee « S2to 88 
Hog 


New . 





74 
87 


52 




















Pease. . 60to 66 
Seeds, $e — ater 27. 


Se 
Must. Brown, 15 to 


eee 


,~ 
20) R egrass, 
—| Clover, Red, . 98 to. 120) 
aed - 50 120; 
way . + .60to 70' Coriander .. 18to 22) 
ie 6 100 to 140! Trefoil . .. l4to 7 
ew Rapeseed, £40 to £48. 
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Butter, Beef, &c. 
Butter, per cwt. $ 
INewry + «+ 128to 0 
Newry . . 126to = 
\Drogheda . 120to 
Waterford (new) to 

to 


ae 
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On 
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Beans. pr qr 
English . 4 
Foreign . . 66 70 0 Beef, p- tierce 85 to 95 


4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
70 


~ 
So. ase 


ss 


Pease, per qua ‘Pork, p. bri. 





Irish .. - 65 010 70 0—p. barrel 60 to 
105 to 110 
70 to 


Bolling <* 70 0 to 80 0'Hams, dr oe 
Rapeseed, per last, £46 to £45. 


Average Prices of Corn of England and Wales, from the Returns received in the Week 
ended 24th October 1818. 


Wheat, 81s. 5d.—Rye, 60s. 2d.—Bar 
» come 


61s. 1d.—Oats, 35s. a "Yaa 75s. Od-—Pease, 71s. 8d. 
37s. 7d.—Beer or Big, 0s. Od. 


sfverage Prices of British Corn in Scotland, by the Quarter of Eight Winchester Bushels, 
and Oatmeal, per Boll of 128 lbs. Scots Troy, or 140 lbs. Avoirdupois, of the Four 
Weeks immediately preceding the 15th October 1818. 


Wheat, 75s, 5d,—Rye, 55s. 7d.— 


'» 488. Od.—Oats, 55s. 1d.—Beans, 55s. 11d.—Pease, 55s. 1d 
26s. 1d.—Beer or Big, 445. 8d, 















Register.—Births and Marriages. 






EDINBURGH.—NovEemBER 4. 
Wheat. Barley. Oats. Pease & Beans. 
Ist,..++--458. 0d. Ist,.,...-43s, Od. Ist,......288.f6d. Ist,......346. 0d. 
? 2d, ......42s. 0d. y eevee 405, 0d. 2d, cae, Od. 2d, a0séesSe 0d. 
Sd, 000000398 Od, 3d, cnncentbe Od. Sd, asoendia Od. 3d, ..+060308. Od. 
‘ Tuesday, November 3. 
Beef (174 07. per lb.) Os. 5d. to Os. 8d. | Quartern Loaf - Os. 11d. to 0s. Od. 
Mutton - « « Os. 6d. to Qs. 8d. Potatoes (28 Ib.) Os 10d. to Os. Od. 
Lamb, per quarter - 2s. Gd. to 4s. Od. | Butter, perlb. . . Is. 8d. to Os. Od. 
» +s « « Os Sd. to Os. 10d. eke i dae ah ae Od. to 26s. Od. 
Pork . »- - . + Os. Gd. to Os. Sd. | Dittoperlb .. . Is. 6d. to Is. 8d. 
Tallow, per stone . 14s. Qd. tol5s. Od. | Eggs, perdozen .. Is. 5d. to Os. Od. 
HADDINGTON.—OcrTosBer 30. 


Wheat. 
Isty..-+-0438. 6d. 
24,......41s. Od. 
Sd, ..++-.388. Od. 


Barley. 

Ist,......428. Od. 
2d, oeeee OS. Od. 
3d, ......34s, Od. 


Note.—-The boll of wheat, beans, and 
or 4 Winchester bushels ; that 


Oats. 


3d, ...... 
Average of Wheat, £2: 0: 2: 8-12ths. 


» is about 4 per cent. more than half a quarter, 
barley and oats nearly 6 Winchester bushels, 





Pease. Beans. 


26s. Od. | Ist,......338. Od. | Ist, .....32s. Od. 
25s. Od. | 2d,......30s. Od. | 2d,...«..29s. Od. 
21s, Od. | 3d, ...... 27s. Od. | 3d,......26s. Od 















BIRTH 
Aug. 7. At St — a lady of Lieutenant- 


colonel OAT Weshineton 
mine plea , the lady of Mr Bagot, 
peteuity the United States, a 


Tat At Paris, the Right Hon. Lady James Hay, 
» dengherr. 
At his Lordship’s seat, Bournhouse, 
Caxton, ee, the Countess De la Warr, 


- rt Rotterdam, Mrs we a _ 
27. At Edenside, Mrs Tai ted 
- nak the Castle, oa rae ady of Lieut.- 


50. vib. At Newbatie A a ogee the’ Saeschonsss of 


Lothian, a 
nn. "Park, "the lady of Thomas Gordon, Esq- 
a son. 

Oct. % At Gorhambury, in ae County of Herts, 

* Countess of Verulam, a 
4. In Grattan-street, London, the lady of Capt. 

Menzies, royal I marines, a 

— At Oo the lady y of David Henderson, 


s ‘Kt Hu En iealy Willism Baillie of 
ros Dr r Ferguson, inspector of hos- 
oan Mrs Dr Maclagan, George-street, Edinburgh, 


- = At G , Mrs James Cadell, a son. 
y of —- Holmes Jaekson, Esq. 
- ety t Hurst house, Lady Berkeley, a 


w® Mrs shows, York-place, idinburgh, a 
oe The wife of John Henderson, carrier in 
upar Angus, was safely delivered of two girls and 
ee who, with their mother, are all doing well. 
Wharton- ‘place, Edinburgh, Mrs Alston, 

aT. The lady of - wong L’Amy of Dunkenny, 
"= advocate, a da 
Geant ae of C nel Fraser of Castle Fraser, 
“a8. se, St Bernard-street, Leith, Mrs Rob- 


20. "at May ,» the lady of Robert Abercrom 
Esq. of Brightonbogue, a ton and and heir. mM 





BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 





Mrs Hart, the wife of a respectable farmer and 
grazier at Rav , in N nshire, was 
safely delivered a few days since, of three fine fe- 
male infauts, and all apparently likely to do well 


MARRIAGES. 


Alexander Ross, 
siiea to Sarah, yo ‘daughter of 
the late ‘john ‘Lingard, ah 70404 fd orris, 
At Edinburgh, Mr Alexander Bruce, uphol- 
pa r 
sterer, to M st, daughter ofthe ate Mir James 


Sanson, 

29, At D Lieutenant D. Mackenzie, 
of the 42d regiment, to Miss M third 
i inb ic Leith.» ~~ 

Lieut.-colonel permanent 


aE. 6 Guestepepectang pn, to Hehe, se se~ 
cond daughter of Thomas Mather, aa The 
mony was solemmised by the Rev. S ‘John Head, 
Bart, at the Chateau de Denacre, ag wate the 
residence of Lieut.-colonel Staveley. 

Oct, 1, AtSeven Oaks, William 
, Lambard, 
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8. At Edinburgh, Mr David Grieve, merchant, 

Leith, to Jessie, youngest daughter of John Brown, 
Park-streét. 


ine, the Rev. Mr Hugh Fraser, 
» to Miss Maria Cam il, 
Alexander Campbell, Keg, of 


‘ine. 
13. At St Andrews, the Rev. Robert Macnair, 
of the parish of trae, to Jane, second 
daughter of Principal Hill. 


44. At Fala-house, the Rev. Robert Smith, 
minister of Newtyle, to Elizatieth, eldest daughter 
lexander Thomson, Esq. Buccleugh- 
street, Edinburgh. 
chant, Edinburgh, to Miss Eliza Wight. 
i , to Miss Eliza 
« — At Newton, Roxburghahine ‘itebert Milne, 
= ¥ Langlands, to Catherine, youngest daughter 
of Andrew Hunter, " 

22. Hugh Graham, Esq. Meagdow-place, Edin- 
burgh, to Martha, youngest ter of the late 
Robert Walker, Esq. of Preston Tower. 

— At St Pancras Church, Joseph Greenway, 
Esq. to Ann, only daughter of Crofton Cooper, 
Esq. of Judd-street, Brunswick-square, London. 


DEATHS. 

Feb. 15. At Vizagapatam, East Indies, Captain 
Henry Shute Lee, of the 2d battalion 2Ist regi- 
meril®. At Cuttock, Midnapore, India, M 

. At Cu » Mi re, i a 
Hathilton of the 18th native infan ° 4 

May 11. At Bombay, in the hoase of David Mal- 

m, — Hugh Scott, deputy adjutant- 
general of the Madras army. 

— At Bombay, George Dick, Esq. in the Hon. 
East India Company’s Civil Service, on that Estab- 
lishment. 

Sept. 5. AtiSt Kitt’s, the Right Hon. James Ed- 

Lord Cransto' 


un. 

17. At Banff, Elizabeth Boyd, widow of the de- 

eeased Alexander Garden, shipmaster, aged 103. 
20. At Edinburgh, Mrs Margaret Greig, spouse 

of Mr John Finlayson, Parliament-square. 

22. At Trowan, near Crieff, Mrs Marjory Fraser, 
widow of the late Hugh Fraser, of Tomavoit, In- 
re, aged 97. : 
ey oy Edinburgh, Agnes He- 

the Rev. Dr Anderson, aged 12 


verness-shi 
25, At George 
len, daughter ‘ 
— At Blair, aged 74, Thomas Mill, Esq. of 
25. At his house, Leith-street, Edinburgh, Mr 


Donaldson, con: 
— At Edin h, Mrs M 


a Kerr, daughter 
of the late Rev. Mr Kerr, mivister of Carmunnock, 
and wife of Mr John Ormiston, solicitor-at-law. 

At Beaumont-place, Edinburgh, 


— At her brother's house, in S are, Lon- 
don, Sarah i » Sister to Sir Joseph 
Banks, aged 74 years. 

— At fog + ed Mer, = Robert mee, 
dougall e 71s! ment, 20th year o! 
his age. It is but a tribute due to the memory of 
this amiable young man to say, that he carried 
with him to the grave the sincere regret of his 
brother officers, who will long remember his 


— At Dublin, William Earl of Wicklow. 

28. > Murrayshall, John Murray, Esq. of Mur- 
Yayshall. 

— 63, the French Admiral Gantheaume. 

— At Sornbeg, Miss Annabella Wilson, daugh- 
ter of the deceased Hugh Wilson, Esq. Northum- 
berland-street, a. 

omas Spittal, ship-owner 


29. At London, Mrs Pheebe Lloyd, relict of the 
late Lord Stonefield. 

Lady Sona ah ugha Riana ie 

» on ter illes, 
Esq. of North Elmham, “in Norfolk, and Nackin- 
ton in Kent. 

50. Colonel John Drouly, late of the Ist regi- 
ment of life guards, and governor of Cades Castle. 

— At her residence, Hermitage- ,» near 
Leith, Dorothea, Dowager Countess of Fife. 

— At Lausanne, in Switzerland, James Durham 
Calderwood, Esq. of Poltoun, and of the 12th re- 
giment of lancers, 

st. 1. At Langley Park, Mrs Gerard, widow of 
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the late Dr Alexander Gerard, K 's College, 
Aberdeen, in the 89th year of her Pe) : 

— At Sreterd Leith Walk, Margaret, 
youngest daughter of George Forrester, » Comp. 
troller of the customs, Leith. Pea 

2. At Dunbar, Mr Richard Coles, surgeon, at 
the early age of 22 years. 

3. In her’79th year, the Right Hon. Lady North. 
wich, widow of the late, and mother to the present 
— <7 

—In harity Workhouse, Edinburgh, Lauch 
lan Macbain, commonly imorn here by ‘the name - 
of ** Roasting Jacks,” «ged —— of 102 years, 
This very old man retained his faculties, and wag 
even cheerful, to the last. He was a native of Old 
Meldrum, Aberdeenshire; was bred a tailor: had 

in the army, but had no pension. , 

— At Crooks, Mrs Christian Forman, wife of 
Mr Phipps Turnbull. 

4. At Cunningham-head, Mrs Colonel Reid. 

6.. At his house, No 10, Terrace, Mr William 
Murray, spirit-dealer, much regretted. 

— At Culross, Miss Ranken, daughter of the 
late Robert Ranken. Esq. of Coldon. 

7. At the house of sir Andrew Lauder Dick, 
Bart. Fountainhall, Captain Andrew Brown, R,N, 
of —— - mburn. in is 

— At Simson’s Court, Edinburgh, Mr’‘Thomas 
Willson wt 


9. At Edinburgh, Mrs Prentice, wife of 
Richard Prentice, Esq. solicitor at law. 4 

— At Glasgow, Mrs Rachael Pettigrew, 
of Mr John Reid, late of the Tontine-hotel 

= At Edinburgh, Mr Jacob Bogue, lieutenant of 

lice, 

10. At Edinburgh, Mrs Jane Gunn, wife of Mr 
Daniel Hood, teacher, Canongate, secoud daugh- 
ter of the late Mr Hector Gunn, merchant, Thur 


80. 

11. At Leith, Margaret, infant child of Mr 
Gcorge Webster, surgeon. 

— At his seat at North Court, Isle of Wight, af. 
ter a very long and sufiering illness, Capt. Bennet, 
R. N. in his 48th year. 

13. At Fortrose, tioss-shire, Mr Kenneth Mace 


Lean, pyr oa at arms. 
14. At Edi:burgh, at the house of John M 
Esq. in Queen-street, Mrs Morgan, his ele 

ed 85 years and nine months. 

15. At Killin, Perthshire, Mr Duncan Campbell, 
aged eighty-six years. 

16. Catherine, wife of Robert Davidson, Esq 
advocate, professor of law in — —- 

17. At Glasgow, James Corbett Porterfield, 

18, At Kirkness, Henry Clephane, Esq. writer 
the signet. 

— At No. 5, George-street, Edinburgh, John 
Gordon Thomson, eldest son of Dr Thomson. 

— At Fisherrow, Mr W. Ballantyne Crichton, of 
the Customs. . 

— At Wormiston, Miss Lindesay, of Wormis 
ton. ’ 
20. At Edinburgh, Janet, only daughter of Mr 
James Smyth, W. S. aged fifteen. 

— At Hillhead-house, Lasswade, Alex. Macdo- 
nald, Esq. of Boisdale, in the fifty-eight year of 


his age. . 
a1 At Edinburgh, in the twenty-first year of his 
age, Mr William brown, writer. 

— At Glasgow, the Rev. Dr Robert Balfour, af- 
ter an illness which attacked him suddenly on the 
street in the preceding day, which did not admit of 
his me, and which terminated fatally 
in the friend’s house to which he had been con- 
ducted, in about thirty-two hours. Dr Balfour 
was born and educated in Edinburgh. After being 
licensed a preacher of the gospel, he declined an 
invitation to the pastoral charge from the 
gation of Lady Glenorchy’s Chapel; and, having 
preferred a presentation to the parish of 
was ordained a minister of that parish, where 
officiated for about five years. In the beginning 
of the 7 h 
High Church of Glasgow; and he continued in 
that charge till the close of his valued life. He di- 
ed in the 71st year of his age, the 45th of his minis- 
try, and the 40th of his pastoral incumbency in 
G .—It is not easy, in a short pa or 
two, to do justice to a character, in whieh so many 
excellent qualities were associated: qualities of 
the mind, and of the heart; deveovel in public, 
as well as in private life; and L to their 
possessor an equal measure of ad » Of es 
teem, and of love. One of the principal charms 








s 


1918.) 


-this’character, whichpetvaded, and animated, 
pally Aare the whole, rmth of heart—a 
cordial kindness d His affections 


warm, bdvted A ‘chastened by the i 

, Was su ans 

power of religious inciple :—aud with the finest 
and tenderest sensibilities, he united an uncom- 
mon firmness of miad, the product, at once, of 
natural tion and gracious influence ; which, 


4 main ~yo “ ified 
Christian composure, in some is publie a 

pearances, Sane his spirit was burdened with 
the heaviest griefs, to rise abo,e himself, and to 
elevate his charmed, and arrested, and melted au- 
dience along with him, to the purest and sublimest 
heights of devotional fveling.—In the intercourse 


of private life, no man could more emphatically be 
oat h r Balfour. f 


to enjoy his friends than D: in the 
social circle, he opened his heart to all the recipro- 
cations of kindness : countenance beamed 
with pleasure; and even in age he retained the 
glow and the vivacity of youth. His familiar con- 
versation was characterised by a cheerful and face- 
tious pleasantry :—but he ever turned with delight 
to sacred subjects: no man could make the tran- 
sition more rapidly and entirely ; and on these he 
was always at home, as ** out of tie abund- 
ance of .” Having himself experienced 
the bitterness of domestic afflictions, and the sweet- 
ness of the consolations of on, he excelled as a 
comforter of the mourners. He was a wise, affec- 
tionate, and faithful counsellor, to the young espe- 
cially, who, on sacramental or other occasions, 
eame to converse with him on religious concerns, 
he displayed a paternal tenderness, and a conde- 
ons and jetounting quien, which won his 
way to their hearts, un them to the paths of 
piety with the cords of love. The bitter tears of 
surviving relatives bear testimony to his domestic 
virtues, and to the delight which his presenee dif- 
fused through the family circle; the deep-felt sad- 
ness of the intimates of his early days, to the sin- 
cerity, the cordiality, and the s iness of his 
friendships ; and the acute and pensive sorrow of 
amourning people, to the jong-tried and sterling 
worth of his pastoral adininistrations. The distin- 
guishing characters of his preaching were,—a clear 
and comprehensive view of his subject—textual dis- 
tinctness of arrang lumi exhibition of 
truth—pointed discrimation of character—a thor- 
Lg en gine labyrinths of the heart, and 
with the varieties, genuine and delusive, of Chris- 
tian 2 of persuasive earnestness 
—faithful closeness of practical application—and 
exuberant command of appropriate and powerful 
expression. He adhered, with exemplary constan- 
ey, tothe Apostolic determination, ‘* not to know 
pes bee amongst his hearers save Jesus Christ, 

him crucified.”.. All his pulpit addresses, whe- 
ther doctrinal or hortatory, bore, through their 
entire texture, the impress of the cross. The 
doctrines of salvation by free were held forth 
in ali their scriptural purity and a 3; and the 
necessity of practical godliness, as the result of the 
faith of these doctrines, was urged with unremit- 
ting fidelity. His was not the icy coldness of 5; 
eulative orthodoxy. His ing was truly the 
utterance of the heart. T who have listened 
to him in his happy moments of warm and impas- 
sioned elevation, have heard him pour forth the 
fulness of an affectionate spirit; warning, alarm- 
ing, inviting, persuading, ing—his whole 
soul thrown into his countenance; and in his pe- 





netrating eye, the fire of ardent zeal gleaming 
through the tears of benignity and lovee During 
the long period of his ministry, he grew every day 
in the affectionate admiration and esteem of the 
people of his charge; to whom no charms of no- 
velty or variety could ever fully compensate for 
the absence of their own beloved instructor; and 
amongst whom there were many, who, with the 
[aged tenderness of filial attachment, looked up 
o him as their spiritual father. Twelve years ago 
he had occasion to give practical evidence of the 
strength of his reciprocal attachment to his flock, 
by declining, in opposition to a variety of secular 
inducements, a pressing call to a charge in the 
metropolis. Although himself attached to the 
Established Church of Scotland, he exe:mplified a 
erous and cordial liberality toward those who 
issented from her communion. Christians of 
every persuasion united in esteeming and loving 
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him ;—and, bya uniform i of 
sand, by ot -pemenal 


and min 3 by 
ery good work,” for advancing the inte- 
rests, whether temporal or spiritual, of individuals, 
of his city, of his country, or of the great family 
of mankind, he secured an approving testimony 
in the consciences of all. Never was reputation, 
during so long Be ioe 2 trial, more un! ished. 
If the breath slander ever touched him, it was 
breathing on a mirror of stcel;— he dimness 
sed away in an instant, leaving the polished 
brighter than before. In him, the institutions for 
the dissemination of the Scriptures, the 
tion of the gospel, and the advancement 
of religion, ever found a zealous patron, and to 
them his loss will be incaleulable. Living, he was 
respected, hono’ » and admired, and his death 
will oceasion a chasm which it will be difficult to 
fill up. The mortal remains of this estimable 
man and valued minister were attended to the nar- 
row house by a large assembly of sincere mourners, 
and amiist an unprecedented concourse of specta- 
tors, along all the streets through which the fune- 
rai procession passed; affording an impressive tes- 
timony of the universality of the public sentiment 
of regard, and of thatdeseryed popularity as a mi- 
nister, which, from the first, was uncommonly . 
and which continued without abatement from the 
commencement to of his career.—‘* The 
Memory of the Just is Blessed !”—Glasgow Herald. 
{The above vivid and striking portraiture of 
was drawn by the Rev. 
Ralph Wardlaw, who hassince published a Funeral 
Sermon full of eloquence a truly christian 
itit. We cannot i 
ermon than to say thatit is 
talents and virtues of Dr Balfour deserved, and 
shews that wd ee nage was worthy of having en- 
ed the friendship of that universally lamented 
Minister of Christ. Editor. 


On Friday the 23d ult. the remains of Mr John 
Theodore Jonas Cramer, late band master to the 
88th regiment, were deposited in the Cano 
church-yard. Mr C. was in his 26th year, and died 
of aconsumption. He was much respected as a 
rousician and composer the officers, and his 
good humour will long endear his memory to his 
gallant a companions, 

26, At Minto, ire, the Right Hon.Wm 
Elliottof Wells, M. P. Mr E. though connected 
with S descent and property, was born 
and educated in land. Intimate in early youth 
with the son of Mr Burke, he was soon distinguish- 
i t man, and by 

r Windham. Wit! 
him the bright society of their friends and follow- 
ers is nearly extinct. By his death his country has 
lost one of her most accomplished gentlemen, and 
Parliament is bereaved of an ornament which can 
hardly be replaced. Few men have united so 
much dignity in publie with such amiable qualities 
in private life as Mr Elliott, and there is no man 
ber mec tp will 7 rr Han more sincere Frown pe 
mingled regret. is eloquence was peculi i 
own. He spoke seldom in Parliament; but with a 
mild gravity, with evident marks of conscious de- 
liberation, and with an urbanity and equity to- 
wards his opponents, which gave an authority to 
his es unattained e greatest orators of 
his time. His utterance, his figure, and his coun- 
tenance, were suited to his eloquence. He had a 
great power of condensation, a talent peculiar to 
those minds only who have gained a complete mas- 
tery over the su of discourse. His most inge- 
nious reasonings were conveyed in transparent 
lan, e. His diction was pure English, correct 
beyond the level of public speaking, always ele- 

nt, and on fit occasions it naturally rose towards 

fajesty. Ina word, he wanted no quality neces- 
sary to instruct, to conciliate, and to persuade.— 
Others have spoken with more force, but no man 
ever spoke with more ent ion of the 
honest partiality of an audience. It is true that 
a part of his gentle ascendant over the House of 
Commons flowed from the character of the man as 
much as from the powers of the orator. His spot- 
less life, his unbending integrity, and his lofty 
sense of honour, were too generally known, and 
too perceptible through his modest deportment, 
not to attention and favour for whatever 
fell from him. These moral qualities were still 
more important in the relations of private life.— 
In society, his good sense, and various knowledge, 
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